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Building and Loan 


Companies Behind 
New Atlas Fire 


Lippman & Lowy, Insurance 


Agents, Of Newark, Active In 
Organizing New Company 


TRUST COMPANIES IN IT, TOO 


Will Write Only Building Risks; To 
Start February 1; Present 
Postmaster Is President 





New Jersey is to have another new 
fire insurance company, according to an 
announcement made this week by Lipp- 
man & Lowy, general insurance agents, 
44 Clinton street, active in the organiza- 
tion of the new venture. 

It is to be called the Atlas Fire. The 
company has received its charter. It will 
have $100,000 capital and $200,000 sur- 
plus, and for the present will confine 
itself to writing preferred building risks 
in New Jersey. No insurance on ma- 
chinery, stock, furniture or contents will 
be written. Among those behind the 
new company are a couple of dozen 
building and loan associations. Also co- 
operating are a number of trust com- 
panies and banks. 

Lippman & Lowy To Be General Agents 

It was stated at the office of Lippman 
& Lowy, which will be the offices of 
the company and who have been ap- 
pointed general agents for the new or- 
ganization that the company will start 
writing business about February 1, 1927, 
and that the greater part of the business 
to be written by the company will be de- 
rived from building and loan associations 
and banking organizations. 

The company is headed by Frank J. 
Bock, who has been postmaster of New- 
ark, N. J., for a number of years. Other 
ofthcers are as follows: vice-president, 
Harry P. Lowy, president of Lippman 
& Lowy, second vice-president, James 
Rattray, president of the Guardian Se- 
curities Co.; treasurer, Herman A. Fen- 
ning, secretary of A. Hollander & Son, 
NE. ; assistant secretary, George S. 
W eademan, of Lippman & Lowy; coun- 
sel, Richard E, Kohn. 

he board of directors is made up of 
oe following members: Charles “W. 
eardsley, Charles 1. Beck, Nathan 
sae Samuel S. Dillenberg, Leonard 
erase, ¢ amille Gairorard, |. William 
oo: Benjamin a Hurd, Michael A. 
paleie Walter C. Jacobs, Carl Flink, 
$ ward Kohn, Mayer Krasner, Arthur 
Eocemnen, John Linnett, Louis Lippman, 
pal Muehlfelder, Arthur TT. Muir, 
« CHlegrino Pellecchio, Henry S. Puder, 
— Schechner, FE. Allen Smith, 
hdd J. Stevens and Michael Leveen. 
: € greater part of the officers and 
hs of directors are associated with 
ouilding and loan associations. 

Some Who Are Interested 
F Among the building and loan associa- 
one and banking organizations inter- 
ested in the new company are the Junior 
(Continued on Page 38) 











PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 



































GROWING AND SATISFYING 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has increased its paid-for production for the 
first ten months of 1926 over the same period in 1925 by 30.8%. 


The acid test of the satisfaction of policyholders is based on repetition of 
sales. The Equitable Life of Iowa, in spite of a large increase in new pro- 
duction, has written 32.8% of all new paid-for business during the first ten 
months of the year on the lives of old policyholders. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa offers its agents unusual opportunities to develop 
a clientele that will buy additional life insurance fron year to year. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 











Celebrate With Us 


Next June this Company will celebrate its Eightieth Anniversary 
with a great Convention in Philadelphia, to be attended by Field rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the country. 


The PENN Mutuat has places for capable, hard-working men and 
women who are devoted to the highest ideals of life insurance. Con- 
tracts are satisfactory, and the conditions and atmosphere of a PENN 


MuTUAL agency relationship are of the kind that creates enthusiasm 
and assures permanency. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 





























U.S. Mortgage& Trust 
Using Cumulative 
Estate Plan Now 


Bank Issues Statement Describing 
Arrangement In Latest Insured 
Thrift Deal 


DEPOSITS OVER TEN YEARS 


Depositor Gets Back in Mortgage 
Participation Certificates His 
Full Payments 


The number of banks which are going 
into the insured thrift idea in this ter- 
ritory is constantly growing. 

The latest arrangement is one com- 
pleted between Coakley & McCollum, 
Inc., New York insurance agents, and 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Co., 
this city, whereby the latter’s Mortgage 
Participation Certificates may be used in 
combination with insurance under the 
Cumulative Estate plan. 


In describing the plan the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co. says: 

“The plan is based on the operation 
of three fundamental factors—systematic 
saving, adequate insurance and conser- 
vative investing. Briefly stated, the plan 
calls for monthly payments, or deposits, 
over a period of ten years, the proceeds 
going, first to the payment of premiums 
on the insurance policy, and, second, to 
the purchase of Mortgage Participation 
Certificates. All surplus deposits, above 
the premium requirements are invested 
in the Certificates, so that there is a sub- 
stantial accumulation by the end of ten 
years. 

At End of Decade 

“For age 30, the actuaries have worked 
out the payments so that the interest re- 
turn alone, from the Certificates, pays 
the premiums throughout the term. In 
other words, the depositor ,at the end of 
ten years, gets back in Mortgage Par- 
ticipation Certificates the full amount 
of his payments, and has had his insur- 
ance for nothing. 

“At the expiration of the term he has 
his insurance in force and his invest- 
ments produce more than twice the cost 
of his premiums. He may do as he 
wishes with his Certificates and continue 
his insurance by the paying of the pre- 
miums in regular course. An indemnity 
insurance policy is also issued which 
guarantees payments in case of accident 
or other physical disability, even though 
such disabiilty should last throughout the 
full ten years. 

“By way of illustration, at age 30, the 


monthly deposit of $25 will purchase 
$3,000 in insurance and $3,000 in Par- 
ticipation Certificates, a total of $6,000; 
$50, $6,000 in insurance and $6,000 in 
Certificates, total $12,000.” 
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BROADCAST NO. 44 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


FETNA EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


|—The /Etna calls special attention to its Child’s Educational Policy. . 


2—Under this plan a parent may create an educational fund for a 
child on attainment of the age to enter college. 


3—Premiums cease on the death of the parent without prejudice to 
the educational fund. 


4—Our Service Department will gladly furnish full details of this plan 
to interested brokers. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT IN THE ETNA” 
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ew York’s Leading Citizen 


Charles E. Hughes, After Long and Distinguished Career in Public Life, Still Holding Down 
Many Civic Honors; His Services in Constant Demand; Story of His Career 


Charles E. Hughes, who addressed the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
yesterday morning at the Astor, has a 


most extraordinary record for public 
service, and is generally regarded as 
New York City’s leading citizen. It has 


been this record which has directed to 
him the attention of the public. He has 
never been known as a politician seek- 
ing office on the promises of pre-election 
utterances, but rather as a man who has 
done something of which the public has 
approved and for which the voters have 
put him into power on the occasions of 
two gubernatorial elections. 

But the very emphasis on the publi¢ 
mind of this record and of particular as- 
pects of Mr. Hughes’ position has made 
him the object of a one-sided, instead 
of a comprehensive popular estimate. 
The truth, however, is that Mr. Hughes 
has always been distinctly “human,” and, 
though possessing unusuai menral pow- 
ers, has best loved to “rub elbows.” He 
rides in the subway and his friends know 
him as a story teller equal to Lincoln, 
and of his spontaneous nature they con- 
stantly talk. 


An Omnivorous Reader 


Concerning the precocious childhood 
legend that colors the antecedents of 
every public man, Mr. Hughes himself 
once said: 

“I was an omnivorous reader and was 
interested in everything that came along. 
My mind was clear and active, but it is 
not true that I found my recreation in 
Greek and Latin roots or amused my 
childish hours with exercises in differen- 
tial calculus. I did read practically all 
of Shakespeare’s plays before I was & 
years old, but I read them for stories.” 

And similarly, because as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court Mr. 
Hughes saw fit to discuss public ques- 
tions such adjectives as “inscrutable” 
were applied to him. Until Mr. Hughes 
proved himself a “practical man” the 
deadly description of “academic” was in- 
variably applied to him. 


Birth and Early Training 


Mr. Hughes was born April 11, 1862, 
at Glens Falls, N. Y., where his father, 
the Rev. Dr. David Charles Hughes, was 
pastor of the Baptist church. Early in 
his youth the family moved to Newark, 
N. J., where the boy received his prelim- 
inary education in the public schools. 
Despite Mr. Hughes’ assertion that he 
was not precocious, the fact is that he 
finished public school at 11 years of age 
and had to spend several years at home 
studying under his father because he was 
too young to go to college. 

In 1876 he entered Madison University 
(now Colgate University) at Hamilton, 
N. Y. There he remained until 1878 
when he went to Brown University. He 
received his A.B. degree from Brown in 
1881 and his A.M. degree in 1884. From 
1881 to 1883 he taught mathematics at 
Delaware Academy, Delhi, at the same 
time attending the Columbia Law School, 
thus dividing his, time between teaching 
and studying law. In so doing he dis- 
appointed the hopes of his parents that 
he would succeed his father in the minis- 
try, although Mr. Hughes never gave up 
his church. When he was governor of 
New York he was elected to the presi- 
dency of the American Baptist Society. 

Admitted to Bar in 1884 

Admitted to the New York Bar in 
884, he did not devote all his time to 
Practicing, holding for a time a fellow- 
ship at Columbia College. His legal ac- 
tivitics began at the office of Chamber- 
lain, Carter & Hornblower, where he was 


clerk. In 1888 Mr. Hughes married An- 








CHARLES 


EVANS HUGHES 
toinette Carter, daughter of W. S. Car- 
ter, the senior member of his firm. About 
the same time he became himself a mem- 
ber of the firm which changed its name 
to Carter, Hughes & Dwight. 

From 1891 to 1893 Mr. Hughes was 
professor of law in Cornell University. 
He returned to active law practice in 
1893 and was appointed special lecturer 
at the Cornell and New York University 
Law Schools. 

Gas Investigations 

When State Senator Frederick C. Ste- 
vens came to New York in 1905 to in- 
vestigate gas companies at the head of a 
legislative committee, instead of taking 
a famous legal star or a political lawyer 
he took Hughes as counsel for the com- 
mittee. Mr. Hughes had made a repu- 
tation as an expert on contracts. As 
counsel for the Gas Investigating Com- 
mittee he discovered flaws in some fran- 
chises, proved the expiration of the fran- 
chises and included so many points in an 
original report that the next legislature 
cut the price of gas to eighty cents. 

Attendants at the hearing looked on in 
amazement as Mr. Hughes, without re- 
ferring to notes, asked questions that 
evidenced a complete knowledge of the 
involved operations of the individuals. 
In fact, Mr. Hughes has always been 
known to have a remarkable memory. 
He has been known to memorize an en- 
tire address, a notable example of this 
being an address which he delivered at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, in 1924 dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign. On that 
occasion he spoke for almost two hours 
without referring to his prepared manu- 
script. 

The Armstrong Committee 

It was the fine work in the gas com- 
mittee investigation which brought Mr. 
Hughes to mind when the Armstrong 
Committee was looking for a counsel. 
Dozens of names had been suggested, but 
the marvelous manner in which Mr. 
Hughes handled figures had made a great 
impression on the Armstrong Committee. 
Mr. Hughes was in Europe at the time, 
but he was reached by cable and said 
he would give his decision when he re- 
turned from abroad. He went with the 
committee and the rest is life insurance 
history. 

It resulted not only in the life insur- 
ance reforms but in Mr. Hughes’ nomi- 


to his private practice of law. 


institutions. 


involving millions of dollars. 


them. 
the Legal Aid Society, 
York County Lawyers’ Association. 








Swamp Hughes With Invitations 


The position of Charles Evans Hughes in this community is so high 
that he is swamped with invitations not only to speak but to be president ‘of 
various organizations and chairman of numerous committees. 
ing almost all of these honors as he is devoting himself as closely as possible 


_ If anybody had prophesied in 1906 that the time would come when 
msurance companies and organisations would turn to Mr. Hughes to act 
as their counsel it would have been regarded as at least erratic. 
is what has happened and Mr. Hughes has been and is engaged now in some 
» of the most important litigations affecting insurance as counsel for insurance 
_ For instance, he represented the Mutual Benefit in 
excess profits tax test case, Duffy vs. Mutual Benefit. 
Hanover Fire and other fire companies in the Illinois tax refund litigation 
; He is also representing the fire companies 
in the Missouri rate case which has not as yet been argued. 
The number of important positions which Mr. Hughes has held in the 
community ts so large that it 1s impossible in this space to mention all of 
He has been president of the New York State Bar Association, of 
of the Italian-American Society and of the New 
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nation to be Governor and later in his 
election. 


Nomination for Governor 

His nomination in the Fall of 1906 for 
Governor was analagous in some ways to 
his nomination later on for President of 
the United States. The Republican 
masses were favorable, but the bosses 
and leaders were suspicious of him be- 
cause they knew nothing of his attitude 
on public questions and could not tell 
whether he would stand without hitch- 
ing. Word from Roosevelt was the final 
stroke in forcing the nomination of 
Hughese The Republican delegates were 
largely divided between ex-Governor 
Black and Lieut.-Governor Bruce, with 
Hughes in a decided minority. Word 
was taken to the President at Oyster 
Bay after midnight on the morning pre- 
ceding the nomination that Hughes stood 
little chance. The President sent word 
back that he did not want to interfere 
in state politics and he could not direct 
the convention, but, in his opinion, 
Hughes was the best man available. In 
the campaign that followed Hughes 
showed large and_ steadily increasing 
powers as a public speaker, meeting Mr. 
Hearst’s attacks and answering him ag- 
gressively on the points at issue. 


Recommends Many Reforms 


In his campaign Mr. Hughes had made 
certain pledges to the voters which the 
voters probably took for the usual pre- 
election persiflage. But after his elec- 
tion the Governor astonished the party 
leaders by telling them publicly and pri- 
vately that he intended keeping his 
promises. In his inaugural address he ad- 
vocated a recount of the previous mayor- 
alty vote in New York so that the un- 
questioned fact of Mr. Hearst’s election 
or defeat could be established. He prom- 
ised a rigid investigation of every state 
department; he urged state regulation of 
public service corporations and asked the 
Legislature to empower him to appoint a 
public service commission. He recom- 
mended measures for the preservation of 
state forests, improvement of Erie Canal 
and better highways. The message was 
regarded as “revolutionary” by the po- 
litical leaders, but they were willing to 
do what the Governor asked if he would 
turn over to them the handling of pa- 
tronage. But Mr. Hughes announced 
that he was governor and that he would 
appoint to office men whom he thought 
qualified regardless of their organization 
standing. 

In the midst of the Governor’s contro- 


versy with the politicians, President 
Roosevelt showed a desire to aid him in 
his fight. At one time when the coali- 
tion of bosses against Hughes seemed 
overwhelming, President Roosevelt re- 
quested the resignation of Archie A. 
Sanders as collector of the Western Dis- 
trict of New York State. Sanders, ac- 
cording to reports, had been working 
against the Governor, and the politicians 
saw in the President’s act a disposition 
to “help Hughes.” Soon after the Gov- 
ernor was invited to take dinner at the 
White House with President Roosevelt. 

Chief among the measures urged by 
Governor Hughes was the bill providing 
for a Public Service Commission. It was 
a power and patronage destroying meas- 
ure. When the legislature balked him, 
Governor Hughes made his “appeal to 
the people.” 

Fight Against Race Betting 

Another matter which Governor 
Hughes pressed with vigor was means to 
end race track gambling in the State 
of New York. The Governor found that 
the Constitution prohibited professional 
gambling, but that the interests of race 
track gamblers had been preserved in 
the Percy-Gray law which permitted 
gambling within the enclosure of a race 
track. To Governor Hughes, a lawyer, 
such a condition of affairs seemed to 
need correction and he urged the repeal 
of the Percy-Gray law. The special in- 
terests involved and their political allies 
fought the proposal. However, the Gov- 
ernor’s anti-gambling bills were passed 
at an extra session of the Legislature. 

By two acts, during his administration, 
the Governor indicated a quality of con- 
servatism in the midst of popular clamor. 
He vetoed a bill, providing for two cent 
fares on railroads, and he blocked the 
ratification of the income tax amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. 


Appointed to Supreme Court 

On April 25, 1910, President Taft ap- 
pointed Justice Hughes to the United 
States Supreme Court to succeed Justice 
3rewer, deceased. Governor Hughes ac- 
cepted with the understanding that he 
need not assume the office until the Oc- 
tober term. He was confirmed unanim- 
ously by the Senate, on May 2, without 
debate. 

In both 1908 and 1912 Mr. Hughes was 
conspicuously mentioned as a_ possible 
candidate for the presidency. In 1908 
the New York Republican Convention 
indorsed him as its candidate. However. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE CHANGING ORDER 


Few people realize how completely the age of individuality in living has passed away. 


Not so long ago the farmer raised everything that his family ate, except sugar, 
tea and coffee, and some made their own sugar and a coffee of sorts. 


He and his wife and the boys and girls manufactured nearly everything they wore. 
That was independence, but it made life hard and narrow. 


At first slowly, then very rapidly, the great change has come. Everybody is a 
specialist, and everybody depends on others. Life has become co-operative. 


As a result the producing individual becomes increasingly powerful and valuable. 
But tragedy and disaster usually follow his premature death or disability. 


Through death or disability the producer defaults in the co-operative contract and, 
so far as his dependents are concerned, the entire social program breaks down, unless 
the value of the worker can in part be translated into cash, enabling dependents to go 
on with the contract. 


This calls for a co-operation which outreaches both disability and death. 
Life Insurance on the mutual plan outreaches both death and disability. 


For the mass of men who die in their producing years, with few assets except 
their earning power, Life Insurance is as necessary as water under a ship or steam behind 
the piston rods of a locomotive. 


Society would have had to invent Life Insurance as it progressed into the era of co-oper- 
ation had Life Insurance as a matter of fact not illustrated and applied the principle of 
co-operation long before it appeared in industry and living. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS THE INDISPENSABLE COROLLARY OF THE 
MODERN PROGRAM OF LIFE. 


It has preached and prophesied for many years. 
To its claims men now listen gladly. 


Its growth in recent years has been marvelous; but as expressed in its balance 
sheets and in its outstanding insurance, it still pitifully fails to express the value of 
human life. 


It is nevertheless unmistakably changing the picture of society. 


It is the sinking fund which meets the demands of death—the obligations that mature 
with the passing out of every worthwhile life. 


Think about these truths. 

Recognize the new order. 

Put yourself in harmony with it. 

See one of our ten thousand agents. He will complete the story. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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A Commissioner Who Has Kicked Up A Turmoil 


Einar Barfod, Former Sailing Vessel Captain and Blockade Runner, Tells The Eastern 
Underwriter Why He Wants More Than 100 Companies “To Walk the Plank”; 
and Why He Has Taken Licensing Power Back to the Depart- 
ment; Holding as Many as 17 Hearings a Day 
By Clarence Axman 


Is there a wild man over on the hill 
in Harrisburg running the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Wepartment; an iconoclast 
who delights in spurning Departmental 
traditions and in overturning its long es- 
tablished practices merely for the love 
of a fight and for the publicity that goes 
along with it; a Pinchot reformer with 
the personal traits and characteristics 
which so many people find objectionable 


in that type of public official ? 
Or is this man, Einar Barfod, an 
earnest, intense, undaunted public serv- 


ant whose work and whose decisions are 
of vital public and insurance value ? 


Has Plenty of Enemies 


Over in the executive and agency of- 
fices of Pennsylvania you can get any 


kind of an opinion you want. No man 
in Pennsylvania public life, not even -Pin- 
chot, the Governor, has been more bit- 
terly attacked or has caused greater ir- 
ritation in some quarters. In insurance 
he has figured in one sensational move 
‘after another. With one punch he 
knocked out the advisory boards, oper- 


ated largely under the auspices of the 
Insurance Federation, by which = small 
groups of men in nearly fifty counties 


decided who could be and who couldn't 
be licensed as brokers and agents. He 
replaced that system with an agency 
vise division of his own. He decided that 
more than one hundred companies, so- 
cieties, fraternals, reciprocals, etc., op- 
erating in Pennsylvania must explain 
their financial statements and its items 
to his satisfaction or they would walk 
the plank of license revocation or liqui- 
dation. 


He has kicked up such a fuss that 
there is at Harrisburg a veritable jam 
of departmental hearings, as many as 
seventéen a day sometimes. He has 


been haled to court by indignant com- 
panies; or near companies; has been 
threatened with libel suits; and has seen 
a fleet of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
lawyers as well as counsel from more 
distant places come into the department 
with scorn, indignation and excitement 
reaching the point where it burst. 
Will Not Continue in Office 

And all the time his days as an in- 
surance commissioner are numbered as 
it is not believed that the new governor 
—Fisher—will reappoint him, nor does he 
want the reappointment. 

He may continue on for a short while 
to put his reforms into operation, but 
the chances are ten to one that before 
very long he will be back in journalism 
where he made a reputation as a re- 
porter that corresponds very favorably 
with that of any member of the repor- 
torial craft. 

As Einar Barfod, a placid official, this 
commissioner could sit at his desk with- 
out hurries or worries as many state de- 
partment heads do, letting his assistants 


do the work. Why is he kicking up one 
Sensation after another when it all 
means work and the expenditure of 


nervous energy? 

The writer went over to Harrisburg 
a few days ago for the purpose of in- 
terviewing the commissioner and finding 
What all the excitement was about, as 
well as to find out his motives. 

Cert uinly, there is no more colorful 
Character in the world of insurance su- 
Pervision than this former sea captain, 

ocade runner, newspaper and state in- 
Vestigator, battler for Blue Sky laws, 
prober of crooked administration of 








KINAR 


BARFOD 


finances of the state, friend of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt and nemesis of fi- 
nancial crooks, a number of whom he has 
put in jail and many of whom he has 
driven out of business. Although many 
people call Barfod names, such as pub- 
licity grabber and sensationalist, no one 
questions his courage. Here is an in- 
cident in his career which explains why: 

In 1917 some gunmen from New York 


stirred Philadelphia by shooting up a 
primary. It was in the fifth ward. 
Working as a reporter on the “North 


American” un- 
of them 
on the 


Blood 


3arfod exposed the plot, 
covered the criminals and some 
landed in jail. While at work 
case Barfod infected his toe. 
poisoning, erysipelas and bone trouble 
followed, but Barfod continued on the 
case, refusing to go to a hospital, be- 
lieving that if he did he would be re- 
garded as a quitter. He stuck to the job 
for six weeks, but finally was carried out 
of the newspaper room to the Jefferson 
Hospital where he underwent seven op- 
erations. For a long time after leaving 
the hospital he walked on crutches. 
At Sea When a Boy 

When I walked into Barfod’s office I 
noted that he is still walking with a 
limp. He is small in stature, has sandy 
hair and mustache, bluish eyes of keen 
intelligence, a grim smile of understand- 
ing and talks with a slight accent. He 
is not taciturn, but talks to the point. 

“Were you really a sea captain?” I 


asked. 


“Ves, IT was. I was born in Denmark, 
and at fourteen started to follow the 
sea. When nineteen years old I got a 
master’s certificate in Buenos Ayres and 
took out a three-masted barkentine. For 
three years we hung around the South 
American coast because of the feud be- 
tween the army and navy in Brazil. After 
Emperor Don Pedro left General Piexoto 
became President and he antagonized 
the navy by favoring the army, with the 
result that Admiral Mello bombarded 
Rio which Piexoto held. That started 
the navy blocading the port and it be- 
came profitable to run the blocade. At 
the end of three years the revolution was 
over; Brazil went in for her own mer- 


chant marine and drove from her 
all shipping under foreign flags. 
“I decided to go back home and get a 
real master’s certificate which are not 
issued until after four years before the 
mast. So I shipped as a seaman. Among 
countries I visited were Australia, East 
Indies, China, but on my last trip when 
near Java the crew, including myself, 
was stricken with beri-beri, which is not 
cholera, as so many Americans believe, 
but is a nerve lesion caused by some 
microbe getting into the system. It is 
something like dropsy. Despite the con- 
dition of the crew we continued sailing 
practically helpless for nine months when 
we were picked up by a British ship 
when two hundred miles off Bermuda. It 
was just in time for of the eleven sur- 
vivors out of the crew of twenty-four 
only four of us could crawl about the 


decks. 


coast 


Goes Into Newspaper Business 


“Pr oo : 
rom Bermuda we were shipped to 


Philadelphia | to the German Hospital. 
Phat was in 1898, Spanish-American 
War time, and the place began to fill 


up with typhoid fever soldiers. I be- 
came an orderly, spending a year doing 
errands in connection with the patients 
and the doctors. When finally able to 
leave the hospital I knew that my sea 
days were over because a second attack 
of beri-beri is always fatal. 

“T went to Drexel Institute, was grad- 
uated from there in 1902, and then en- 
tered the newspaper business.” 

As a newspaper man Barfod developed 
a faculty for getting at the bottom of 
things, which was amazing and led to 
specializing in financial investigations. If 
any outfit was scooping up the public’s 
money without giving return¢, was sell- 
ing beautiful looking securities which 
later would not mean a thing, Barfod 
got busy. He started with the old Phila- 
delphia “Times,” and among papers for 
which he flashed the light on the get- 
rich- quick- at-the-people’s-expense were 
the “Ledger,” “Press” and “North Amer- 
ican.” He turned up big frauds in con- 
nection with realty companies, finance 
companies, alleged public utility com- 
panies and auto operators. His bucket- 
shop campaign was especially notable. 

Runs Investors’ Protective Service 

After his discharge from the 
he saw that his usefulness as a news- 
paper “leg man” was gone and he ac- 
cepted a job to direct a Better Business 
Bureau which had been organized by a 
former governor and a district attorney. 
This was kept going for six weeks and 
then the men behind it dropped out be- 
cause financial backing which had been 
promised did not come through. This 
put Barfod in an embarrassing position 
as he was at the time engaged upon 
thirty separate investigations for victims 
of stock brokers and others. 

“T decided that these victims should 
not be left in the lurch and announced 
that I would opefate the bureau, financ- 
ing it myself,” he said. “I told my wife 
what I was up against. She agreed with 
me; and I sold my beautiful home in 
order to finance the bureau. I was really 
functioning as a Blue Sky law but under 
the fraudulent debtors’ act of 1917.” 

Barfod’s experiences about this time 
in exposing highway graft in New Jer- 
sey received much publicity and resulted 
in many reforms. His bureau was 
called the Investors’ Protective Service. 
It had $2,000 capital, and Barfod said 


hospital 


this week that not a dollar of this capital 
stock was sold to the public, regardless 
of allegations to the contrary. 

How He Became Commissioner 


He made an arrangeme nt with the 
Philadelphia “North American” and 
“Ledger” to investigate the financial 


manipulation of funds of the state which 
was part of Pinchot’s campaign issue. 
To carry on the investigation he drew 
upon his remuneration from the news- 
papers and his house sale money. A 
Blue Sky law resulted. Barfod was ap- 
pointed deputy secretary of banking to 
enforce that act and did. It was from 
that post that he stepped to the insur- 
ance commissionership. 

The foregoing sketch of Barfod will 
help explain what has happened in the 
insurance department. 

“Why did you think there was need of 
drastic action when you came into the 
department?” | asked him. 

“Too many companies doing business 
in the state which should not be operat- 
ing here,” was his reply. “When I took 
office and learned that there were 1,063 
companies actually collecting premiums 
in this state I looked at the New York 
State report and found less than 600. 
That started me thinking. I subtracted 
from our total 266 companies of the 
more or less local fire insurance mutual 
type, which still left 797 companies com- 
pared with New York’s 559, although the 
Empire State has greater wealth and 
more population. 

Throws a Bomb 


“1 decided to look into these 797 com- 
panies and | instructed the examiners 
to look into the financial statements filed 
with the department for a seven year 
period and to strike a seven year bal- 
ance sheet to see what they really had 
been doing and what their character was. 
After a fair survey, including re-exam- 
ination of these statements, we finally 
came to the conclusion that there were 
192 of those companies which would 
bear questioning. We sent out and got 
further information which was of a cor- 
roborative nature and then threw a 
bombshell. It was nothing less than the 
institution of proceedings against these 
companies to remove them from the 
scene. The procecdings are either for 
revocation a licenses or liquidation. 
Under the Pennsylvania law, if a com- 
pany questions the authority of the com- 
missioner to take such action as I did 
he must give a hearing; and there have 
certainly been enough hearings to sat- 
isfy any one of them. In one day there 
were seventeen of them. 

“Of these seventeen,” continued Com- 
missioner Barfod, “fourteen had their li- 
censes revoked and two should not have 
been licensed in the first place as they 
really did not come under the insurance 
act and had used the fact that they were 
licensed by the department as an easy 
means of selling their certificates. By 
the way, I might say right here that 
this business of insurance supervision is 
not a detective game. It is simply a 
question of facts and figures. Either a 
company is solvent or it is not. Either 
legal or not. It is up to the department 
to find out. 

“Well, those hearings have certainly 
been illuminating. Officers and lawyers 
come from everywhere because no mat- 
ter how small or far away from Penn- 
sylvania a company may be it is apt to 


(Continued on page 45) 
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First Insurance Had No Medical Examination 





Six Months Lapse Of Time Between Application And Issue; Inspections—Commonly Used 
By Companies Today—Have From The Beginning Of The Business Been 
Prominent Factor In Risk Acceptance 


By WALTER C. HILL, Vice-President Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


The inspection idea is as old as life 
insurance, and has developed with insur- 
ance from its earliest beginning. In the 
very early days in London, when a man 
(women risks were not known then) 
wanted life insurance, he or the person 
to be made beneficiary had to go to the 
office of the company to get it. 

He was required to sign a paper, which 
was called a “deed.” This was a request 
for a policy and a record of the name, 
address, and occupation. 

Six months later he had to return and 
appear before a “court,” with an affidavit 
that he was not more than fifty years 
old, that he did not know of any dis- 
temper upon him, and that he was in 
very good health. 

The court was made up of officers and 
trustees of the company. They required 
the lapse of six months between the first 
declaration of the applicant that insur- 
ance was wanted and the occasion of 
granting it, to observe him and satisfy 
themselves of his insurability. 

Selection against the 
hazard apparent to the first underwrit- 
ers, and they took enough time to learn 
about the quality of the risk they were 
assuming. ‘The moral hazard, the intent 
or purpose of the applicant, was evident- 
ly rated as the principal underwriting 
peililade. 

Very little attention was paid to the 
physical aspect, for there was no med- 
ical examination. There was no agent to 
vouch for him. The entire selection was 
based on information of the nature that 
is covered by inspection in present-day 
underwriting. 

The next pronounced development in 
the process of getting insurance was by 
“proxy. An applicant could secure a 
policy by sending in an affidavit of his 
good health, signed by two trustees ot 
the company or two policyholders or 
three householders and three ministers. 
To these people he must be personally 
known, and they had to certify to his 
insurability. This, again, is inspection in- 
formation and the process is now taking 
its direction towards present-day prac- 
tices, for the information of other peo- 
ple in written form is the basis of risk 
selection. 


company was a 


Friends’ Reports 


Committees, made up of company offi- 
cers and trustees, before ghich a candi- 
date for a policy would appear, marked 
the next step, facilitating the business. 
These committees would question the ap- 
plicant about his health and habits. Two 
important practices in selection resulted 
from the committee development. Fir:t, 
the use of scientific or medical experi- 
ence in selection: The lay members of 
the committee, perplexed at times as to 
the value to give’ certain clinical ex- 
perience on health history, found it ad- 
visable to have physicians associated 
with them to manage these problems. 
Medical directors and medical examiners 
as we know them today are a develop- 
ment and outgrowth of this beginning. 


The other new feature was the prac- 
tice of having the applicant give the 
names of three friends, to whom the 
committee sent a questionnaire bearing 
on the applicant’s health, habits, reputa- 
tion and finances. These “F riends’ Re- 
ports” are the immediate forerunners of 
the present-day inspection reports. The 
ground they covered is practically the 
same that is covered in an inspection 
report today. The principal difference is 
that the Friends’ Report was made by 
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HILL 


an informant selected by the assured, 
while the inspection report is made by 
one selected by the company, or an in- 
spection agency. 


Medical Examinations 


The presidents and other active officers 
of our first companies regarded risk se- 
lection as their own responsibility, and 
some of them made a practice of per- 
sonally inspecting all applicants for poli- 
cies. Applicants of doubtful health ap- 
pearance were referred to the Medical 
Adviser, who, in time, began to require 
certificates and affidavits from the appli- 
cant’s physician. In time, as_ business 
expanded, these Medical Advisers devel- 
oped preferences for certain physicians, 
gradually building regular and repeated 
contracts. Their information was given 
in narrative form ,but it was only a step 
to the use of blanks with regular ques- 
tions and the inauguration of physical 
examinations. This step, however, was 
not made all at one time, nor very quick- 
ly. It was not until the late fifties that 
the practice of physical or medical exam- 
ination could be regarded as fairly estab- 
lished, some companies not using medical 
examinations, except in doubtful cases, 
until 1863. 

The general period of the fifties wit- 
nessed another big change. Enter the 
doctor, exit the company president in 
matters of risk selection. The executives 
became more interested 1n the business 
aspect of their companies and began to 
direct their attention tu organization and 
to business promotion. The full-time 
agent appeared. The comp: unies changed 
from a passive to an aggressive attitude 
toward new business. They sought it 
where heretofore they had let the public 
seek insurance. By 1860 selection was 
generally a departmental function and 
regular medical examinations and 
Friends’ Reports became universal prac- 
tice on all risks. 

When life insurance was first intro- 
duced in this country, about 1840, it came 
in with the committee plan of selection, 
with a medical adviser on the committee, 
and the Friends’ Reports idea thoroughly 
established. The first American compa- 
nies followed very closely the procedure 
of the English companies. They had no 


agents and practically all business was 
written at their offices and through the 
presidents or other officers of the com- 
pany. It was quite the custom in those 
days for the beneficiary under the po- 
icy to file the application for it, initialing 
and promoting the transaction, as 1s 
often done now in policies for business 
protection or to cover a contractual in- 
surable interest. 


Rapid Growth 


The period of the Civil War gave a 
great impetus to the insurance idea. This 
was more marked, if anything, than the 
boosting effect of the World War on life 
insurance. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing its close, the business went 
through a period ‘of tremendous growth, 
both in the launching of new companies 
and in the volume of insurance written. 
In 1880 there were 34 companies, with 
a total of $160,000,000 insurance in force. 
In ten years this grew to 110 companics, 
and the total volume was $2,000,000,000 in 
force in old line companies. 

The first five years following the close 
of the Civil War saw an average of twen- 
ty new companies a year entering the 
field. The science of calculating reserves, 
making premiums, and fixing values was 
in a most: nebulous state. There was 
little or no effective state supervision. It 
was accredited as a tremendously profit- 
able business, and the public conscious- 
ness, despite a great deal of religious op- 
position to it, was stimulated to a tre- 
mendous support of the insurance idea. 
The business grew faster than men could 
be developed to manage it. Companies 
sprung into life and went along on the 
sheer momentum of a period of the un- 
paralleled general business expansion. 
Many of them prospered in almost total 
absence of the application of actuarial 
principles. Ignorance of the necessities, 
poor selection of risks, and speculative 
investments, were a characteristic rather 
than exceptions to the rule of their man- 
agement. There were no cash or sur- 
render values to policies, and some of 
the companies counted so heavily on the 
gain from lapsation that in the flush of 
large new business and the heat of com- 
petition they paid as high as 80% cash 
premium dividends, and even went so far 
in some instances to accept script in in- 
terest bearing notes for the entire pre- 
mium, after the first. These were car- 
ried against dividends later to accrue. 


The Dark Days 


Then in 1872 began a great business 
depression. In 1873 saw a frightful finan- 
cial panic. Failures were the order of 
the day in all lines, and the insurance 
companies, so rapidly and _ insecurely 
built, were swept away by the score. 
Capital investment as well as life cov- 
erage crumbled away. ‘The business fell 
into great disrepute, and there was great 
public bitterness against it. About thirty, 
companies were able to weather the 
storm, most of them being the original 
companies which were doing business be- 
fore the Civil War and which had devel- 
oped and adhered to some of the princi- 
ples of management and _ selection of 
risks. These companies maintained their 
practice of medical examination and the 
use of Friends’ Reports. Little is known 
of the selection practices of the compa- 
nies which failed and went out of the 
picture, leaving little of the record of 
their methods beyond a shaken public 
confidence and a wide-spread and deep- 
rooted suspicion against the institution 
of life insurance. 

It was a long hard pull for the com- 


panies to regain public confidence. The 
business, through poor management and 
much dishonesty, was in low repute. 
Hardly a man but had lost or knew 
others who had lost through insurance. 
Over a billion dollars had been lapsed 
through failures or loss of confidence. 
‘Lhe companies swung to great conserva- 
lism in management, careful selection, 
and punctilious fulfillment of their con- 
tracts. It took twelve years to regain 
the ground lost in volume and the re- 
establishment of public confidence. For 
fifteen years no new companies entered 
the field. 

1885 finds the companies again with a 
total of two billion in force, a rehabilitat- 
ed public regard, and the beginning of 
another period of expansion. ‘The busi- 
ness enters the period of liberalized pol- 
icy contracts, policy loans, cash values, 
extended insurance, and tontine divi- 
dends. The business grew enormously, 
great general agencies flourished, many 
new companies were organized. Bonuses, 
high-powered specials, twisting, rebating, 
and destructive competitive methods were 
the order of the day. There was little 
or no selection of agents, and the busi- 
ness was hand-maid to shady practices 
and tricky methods in the field; but it 
grew and grew, and by 1890 there were 
ten billions of business in force. 

Competition in the field put great pres- 
sure on the home offices; but, mindful of 
the days of the seventies, they held to 
principles of selection and persisted in 
examination and inspection. 

Practically every company had an in- 
spection department. Friends’ Reports 
were still in common use, but these were 
often supplemented by the use of reports 
from correspondents selected by the 
home office, to whom they paid a fee, 
when necessary, for a confidential re- 
port. 

Inspection Departments 

The necessity for lay information, 
Iriends’ Reports, or reports from pri- 
vate correspondents, resulted in the cre- 
ation in each company of a unit or a de- 
partment for taking care of the inspec- 
tion needs. Some companies operated 
this branch of their activities under 
trade names or in the names of indi- 
viduals. They were usually conducted 
under great secrecy and a great deal of 
mystery and hocus pocus attended them. 
There was a gradual drift to the use of 
paid correspondents, and dropping away 
from the Friends’ Reports. The supe- 
rior accuracy of reports from men select- 
ed by the company and paid for their 
information, was recognized. In 1887 the 
Equitable Life inaugurated the practice 
of inspecting every risk through a paid 
correspondent. Prior to this only the big 
cases, the unusual, or doubtful cases were 
subjected to inspection, not only in the 
Equitable but in other companies. 

The lead of the Equitable was fol- 
lowed by a number of companies. A 
companies built up their inspection ma- 
chinery, and the practical elimination 0 
the Friends’ Report and the more or less 
systematic use of paid for inspections, 
may be placed as fairly general by 1 
The great difficulty lay in the delay in 
issue of business when report had to 
be requested from the home office of the 
company after the application was re- 
ceived by them. The high competition 
and very aggressive agency practices 
found such delay hurtful. They held pol- 
icy sales pending and exposed to attacks 
from rival agents. The very large com 
panies were able to retrieve this by put- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Association Of Life Presidents 





The Spirit Of Cooperation 


Is Making America Thrifty 





JOHN D. SAGE SAYS 


WAR TAUGHT MUCH 


It Means Greater Stability To Company Investments In Productive 
Industries And Higher Standard Of Living; 
Broader Outlook For Life Insurance 


“Making America Thrifty Through 
Cooperation,” was the subject of the ad- 
dress on Thursday morning of John D. 
Sage, chairman of the Life Presidents’ 
mecting and president of the Union Cen- 
tral Life. In opening his address Mr. 
Sage eulogized two former personalities 
of the association, namely, former Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland and Paul Morton, 
former president of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. He told of their connec- 
tion with the organization and of the 
splendid work which they had accom- 
plished and how their ideals had been 
carried out by the association. He also 
referred to the splendid work of the 
present manager and secretary of the 
association, George ‘T. Wight. 

Continuing his address, he said: _ 

“It is not in the formal words of a 
constitution, but in the day to day work 
of an organization, that we find the ex- 
pression of its real purpose. Early in 
its history, the Association epitomized 
its aims in the phrase, “Betterment of 
Life Insurance Service,” which has been 
kept constantly before us. This better- 
ment is measured by the extent to which 
the improvement inures to the benefit of 
policyholders. By dealing with ques- 
tions of common concern through one 
organization, rather than separately by 
the member companies, there was at 
once effected, and there continues in in- 
creasing measure, not only an economy 
of money and time, but of the thought 
and energies of executives. There 1s 
also a by-product in the saving of the 
time of legislative bodies and depart- 
mental officials. This method also avoids 
a confusion of thought by the expres- 
sion of one representative conclusion in- 
stead of many opinions frequently lack- 
ing coordination. 


Taxation Menace 


“The menace of increased taxation of 
life insurance policyholders has been 
ever present. Against this danger, the 
Association has been on guard continu- 
ously. Public demand for increased 
service from Government results in an 
apparent need for constantly increasing 
revenues. There must be no lagging in 
the effort to keep clear the vision of the 
law-maker in respect to the effect of 
taxation upon the individual policyhold- 
er. The business continues to face many 
tax proposals. There is, however, some 
recompense for this long vigil in the fact 
that during the past two years there has 
been no increase in the United States in 
Insurance taxes imposed upon life com- 
panies. It is/to be hoped that we may 
take this fact a$ a recognition by legis- 
lators that we have reached the maxi- 
mum of life insurance taxation. 

“As knowledge is the basis of under- 
Standing, the dissemination of reliable 
information respecting life insurance 
has been the constant purpose of the 
Association. There has been presented 
im popular style facts of wide public in- 
terest. Our annual conventions have 
given increasing attention to the broader 
aspects of life insurance in its relation 
to the social and economic welfare of 
the Nation. The public wants to know 
What the life insurance companies are 
doing with their funds, Our investment 


papers have frankly and fully answered 
this question. ‘The public is interested 
in knowing that the institution of life 
insurance is progressing. Discussion 
from our platform of new services, of 
new benefits added to policies, of new 
methods of safeguarding the funds of 
beneficiaries and other like subjects, 
serves to inform not only our own poli- 
cyholders, but the public generally, of 
the benefits of life insurance and_ its 
ability to meet their needs. Public 
Health is primarily of interest to us be- 
cause of iis relation to our policyholders, 
but, from the valuable facts and sug- 
gestions presented in our discussions of 
this subject benefits accrue also to the 
public. 

“Chairman Cleveland, in his address 
at the First Annual Convention of the 
Association, said: 

“Tt is unfortunate that this business 
phase of life insurance management is 
not as well and as universally under- 
stood as its more sentimental elements. 
It illustrates constant watchfulness, keen 
knowledge of financial currents, wise 
foresight and disinterested faithfulness. 
It means steady, careful work, free from 
all show or glitter; and yet without it, 
every sentimental flower of life insur- 
ance would quickly fade, and its struc- 
ture of safety and defense would fall of 
its own weight. The outline I have 
drawn of what life insurance should be 
in the homes of our people and in the 
business of our country is neither fan- 
ciful nor exaggerated.’ 

“The consistent effort that has been 
made to keep the public in touch with 
the state of that stewardship in which 
it has so vital an interest evidences how 
clearly the Association has kept this 
declaration in mind. Facts with which 
you are already familiar regarding the 
subsequent growth of life insurance, and 
other similar facts which will be pre- 
sented at this meeting—proof of the in- 
crease of public confidence—indicate also 
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how heartily the challenge of the words 
just quoted has been accepted by the 
leaders of the business. These results 
have been accomplished through cooper- 
ation and coordination. 

“In speaking of this cooperation, we 
should remember, because of a popular 
belief that ‘cooperation’ is often used 
as a cloak to cover ‘restraint,’ that these 
efforts have been directed only to mat- 
ters of common interest to policyhold- 
ers. There has been no_ interference 
with individual management, no suppres- 
sion of competition, no allying of the 
strong against the weak. 

Cooperation 

“The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has not been the sole me- 
dium for the expression of the common 
purposes of life insurance. The Amer- 
ican Life Convention, embracing a large 
number of companies, principally of the 
younger group in the South and West, 
has functioned efficiently in the attain- 
ment of similar objectives. It has been 
our mutual good fortune to have these 
two organizations work in harmony. 
Cooperation of a large number of indi- 
viduals is the fundamental of life insur- 
ance, no matter what the form of com- 
pany organization. It is, indeed, fitting 
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that this spirit should be paramount in 
those things of common interest to all 
policyholders. 

“Our association has continued to 
grow in usefulness and in public and 
official esteem. Like the United States, 
its original constituency embraced thir- 
teen members. As the results of its 
work have become apparent, our ties 
have strengthened and new members 
have been added until today our roster 
includes sixty-one members. 

“Representing over one-half of our 
population as its policyholders, life in- 
surance, with its vast funds invested 
throughout the Nation, has a genuine 
interest in the progress of national 
thrift. Life insurance is a realization of 
the ideals of thrift through cooperation. 
Because of these facts, the central theme 


of our deliberations here these two days 
will be, 


Making America Thrifty 


“We shall study thrift and cooperation 
as they contribute to vigorous growth 
of American business and advancement 
of American civilization. America has 
been pictured as a land of spendthrifts 
and wasters by those taking the narrow 
meaning of thrift. We have not per- 
haps been as frugal with our natural 
resources as some nations. It is but re- 
cently, as time is measured by history, 
that we have emerged from the period 
of superabundant natural resources and 
the intensely individualistic spirit of our 
pioneer ancestors. The growth of pop- 
ulation has added to the complexity of 
our life and emphasized the need of 
closer cooperation. 

“But notwithstanding the continuing 
charges of extravagance heard on many 
sides, we gain a heartening appreciation 
of the progress of American thrift and 
are enabled more accurately to appraise 
the universal benefits of life insurance 
by an accounting of its service to the 
American public during the last 20 years, 
the lifetime of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. As this meeting 
progresses, you will have demonstrated 
to you the stewardship of life insurance 
companies in making their investments, 
their effectiveness in promoting thrift, 
and their contribution to the lengthen- 
ing of human life. To complete the pic- 
ture we must grasp the vast and benefi- 
cent influence of payments to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 

“The payments to life insurance policy- 
holders and beneficiaries are now an- 
nually nearly five times the amounts re- 
turned 20 years ago. The amount that 
will be paid to American policyholders 
and their beneficiaries this year will 
reach the unprecedented figure of 
$1,350,000,000. In 1906—twenty years ago 

the sum returned was $287,000,000. The 
aggregate of these payments for the 20 
years just ending is $14,000,000,000. When 
we picture the sacrifices that the fath- 
ers and the mothers made in the years 
gone by to accumulate this fund to carry 
on their families—aye, to carry on the 
nation—we wonder if there can be as 
much extravagance as we hear about on 
every side. In 1926, death claims will be 
paid to the beneficiaries of 500,000 de- 
ceased policyholders, approximately one- 
third of the total deaths in the United 
States. 

“No more telling tribute to the thrift 
of the present active generation of 
Americans can be made than to point 
out that while life insurance companies 
are paying death claims.on one-third of 
the people dying this year in the United 
States, one-half of the living are in- 
sured. These facts demonstrate that the 
percentage of the present generation ac- 
quiring life insurance protection is far 
higher than that of the prior generation. 
This is convincing proof of the progres- 
sive growth of American thrift. These 
figures, taken from company records, 
forecast the ever-growing number of de- 
pendents who will in future years face 
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born of 
financial un- 


confidence 
immediate 


life’s tasks with the 
freedom from 
certainty 
Influence of Life Insurance 

“We must further visualize these il- 
luminating facts in order adequately to 
appreciate the tremendous and __far- 
reaching influence of life insurance on 
American society. Life insurance, as it 
today serves the needs of the family, 
does not stop with providing mere sus- 
tenance for dependents It pays the 
mortgage on the home after death and 
keeps children under the parental roof; 
enables the mother to exert that influ 
on the lives of our future men and 
women for which she alone is qualified ; 
it provides an education for the children 
and thus fits them more fully to meet 
the demands of life; it protects estates 
wainst diminution by the claims of the 
tax collector and the debtor. Payments 
to policyholders who become totally and 
permanently disabled and payments of 
matured endowments are helping to solve 
the problems of those who become non 
sieadlaade rs because of old age or disease. 
In the business world, life insurance 
compensates partners tor through 
death of valued likewise 
corporations for the important 
executives. 


ence 


loss 
associates and 
loss of 


“If we view civilization as a servant of 
man and its yreatest achievement as the 
spread of the benefits of social and com- 
mercial progress to the greatest number 
of our people, certainly we have no 
gloomy picture ‘of present-day conditions. 
As you will learn from addresses to be 
delivered, we have made progress in the 
development of the cooperative — spirit. 
We have made progress also in the con- 
servation of life and natural resources. 
But the Nation has great tasks before 
it that demand our continuing thought. 

“We must consider thrift 
lation to man-power. That always has 
been our problem, for we have not suf- 
fered from too great density of popula- 
tion. Here » have two views—the so- 
cial and the economic. Humanitarian 
considerations demand that every effort 
be made to prevent disease and relieve 
human suffering. National considerations 
demand the preservation of the lives of 
our citizenry. Economic considerations 
demand that in commerce and industry 
we develop the maximum productive ca- 
pacity of the individual, 

‘The attainment of these ends_ re- 
quires the use of vastly different forces. 
Science must do its part in seeking the 
cause and cure of disease. Government 
must bring into play those forces which 
it controls. Business and industry must 


first in re- 


seck the road to labor efficiency. The 
individual must recognize his responsi- 
bility. No one of these forces is effec- 


tive alone and unrelated to the others. 
Thus we find cooperation to be a neces- 
sity for the maximum enjoyment of the 
benefits of our day and the achieve- 
ment of further progress. 


World War Lessons 
“During the World War, 


persons theretofore 


thousands of 
concerned in the 


purely individual aspects of their usual 
domestic, professional and business ac- 
tivities, suddenly discovered — within 


themselves a tremendous capacity to co- 


operate for the common welfare. This 
was displayed in civic, community and 
private enterprises, in which all strove 


for a common end—a quick and success- 
ful conclusion of hostilities. With the 
close of the War, this newly found spirit 
of cooperation did not subside, nor were 
its effects lost, but were carried back 
to the normal activities in home, office 
and factory, which have greatly profited 
thereby. 

“In like manner, the spirit of thrift 
engendered during the War, seems to 
have permeated deeply into the life of 
the American people and contributed 
largely to the further cultivation of thrift 
habits in peace times. 


“What we have done, and what yet 


may be accomplished in the prolongation 
of human life will be pictured to you. 
There are, too, signs pointing to our 
progress in increasing individual produc- 
tive capacity. We are told that our man- 
ufacturing output from 1921 to 1925 in- 
creased 62%, while employment increased 
only 14.28%. To be more specific, a 
worker in the automobile industry in 
1925 produced three times as much as he 
did in 1914. In the same period,. em- 
ployees in steel and iron industries in- 
creased their production 50%. Other in- 


dustries shaw like progress. These re- 


sults of cooperation between employer 
and employee account in part at least 
for our prosperity, for the improved 
conditions under which we work in 


America, and for greater opportunities 





for recreation and the enjoyment of cul- 
tural advantages. These facts are but 
suggestive of what may yet be accom- 
plished through cooperation toward the 


better use of human and _ natural re- 
sources. This is the real end of thrift 
in its broader sense. 


“Life insurance policyholders are inter- 
ested in the promotion of American 
thrift. It means greater st ability to com- 
pany investments in productive indus- 
tries. It means a higher standard of 
living for policyholders and their fami- 
lies. It means the necessity for a 
broader outlook with respect to life i 
surance needs. 

“Our topic is not only one of interest 
to our own policyholders but it is also 
one of national importance. 





Twenty Years Review Of 


Life Insurance Investments 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 


Tells Of Differentiation In 


Geographical 


GIVES 


Forms Of 
Distribution And Compares 


INTERESTING DATA 





Investing And Their 


Developments Along These Lines 


The life insurance investment side was 
thoroughly reviewed by Frederick H. 
Ecker, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, in his address which he deliv- 
ered on Thursday morning. Fis topic, 
“Insuring Economic Life Through Life 
Insurance Investments,” was a survey of 
the progress made in the field of life 
insurance for the past twenty years. He 
covered the subject in detail and brought 
out many interesting points. In part he 
said: 


“In so far as the growth in amount of 
life insurance assets may be out of pro- 
portion to the corresponding increase in 
the national wealth, and beyond the nor- 
mal increase which is inherent in a busi- 
ness of this character, where the pre- 
miums paid in and their interest acere- 
tions are to be held for investment and 
reinvestment for long terms of years or 
for the lifetime of the premium-payers, 
one is prompted to inquire whether there 
are also reasons for such growth which 
are to be attributed to the development 
of the business itself. The better under- 
standing and higher appreciation of the 


benefits of the institution which exist 
today had its beginning, it seems to me, 
first, in the increased confidence which 


to feel in the 
virtue of the 


the American public came 
life insurance business by 
so-called Armstrong Laws adopted by 
the State of New York in 1906, subse- 
quently reflected in the laws and prac- 
tices of the other states and, second, by 
virtue of the greatly increased variety 
and liberality of the life insurance serv- 
ice made available to the public during 
those twenty years. And so, before tak- 
ing up the principal subject of invest- 
ments, it may be well, in order to sug- 
gest the basis for the phenomenal 
growth of the companies which gives 
rise to their broader investment prob- 
lems, to remember that the laws initiated 
in 1906 not only made greater provision 
for safety of the funds of policyholders, 
but also undertook to give a_ healthier 
tone to the business in general by con- 
trolling the amount of new business to be 
written in any one year, providing for 
the limitation of expenses in securing 
new business, by segrevating .participat- 
ing and non-participating insurance, by 
standardizing — policy provisions, _ by 
changing standards of valuation and by 
the prohibition of tontine and deferred 
dividend insurance. 


“Then followed a wonderfully intelli- 





FREDERICK H. ECKER 

gent development of the business on the 
part of company executives. This has 

been marked by liberalization of policy 
provisions, such as the omission of war- 
ranties from the application, the exten- 
sion of the grace period, the shorter pe- 


riod for contestability, the provisions 
for earlier cash surre nder, paid-up, ex- 
cemied insurance and loan values, lib- 


eral options for installment settlements, 
liberal provisions for reinstatement, re- 
moval of restrictions on military service 
and provisions for the protection of the 
policy in the case of the total and per- 
manent disability of the policyholder, 
with coverage for such disability and 
double coverage in case of death by spe- 
cified accidents. Non-forfeiture values 
have been increased in amount and have 
been made available much earlier than 
formerly. The old practice of deducting 
the unpaid balance of the current policy 
year’s premium in 
given way to the more liberal practice 
of waiving the unpaid installments and, 
in the case of at least one company, 
of refunding the unearned portion of any 
premium that has been paid. 

“To these improvements in the law and 
to this liberality on the part of com- 


case of death has» 


panies is attributable, I think, to a very 
great degree, the fact that the growth 
of life insurance has proportionately out- 
stripped the material growth of the 
country at large. At the end of 1904, 
the national material > according 
to the “estimates of the U. Bureau of 
the Census, was $107.104,060,000. At that 
time, the admitted assets of all United 
States legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies amounted to  $2,499,000,000, or 
2.3% of the national wealth. It is es- 
timated that, for the year 1926, the na- 
tional material wealth is about $360,000,- 
000,000, while the admitted assets of life 
insurance companies will be $12,850,000,- 
000. Roughly speaking, then, the assets 
of the life insurance companies are five 
times as great as some twenty years 
ago while the national material wealth 
is something less than three and one- 
half times as great. To put it in an- 
other way, the life insurance assets 
amonted to 2.3% of the national wealth 
in 1904 and now amount to 3.6% thereof. 
“Apart from our consideration of the 
twenty-year period since 1906, data which 
has been assembled in appended Table 
A, as to assets and national wealth for 
the period beginning with the year 1880, 
will be found extremely interesting. 
rom this chart it will be seen that life 
insurance accumulations are now 28 
times their aggregate in 1880 while the 
national material wealth is only slightly 
over & times its amount in 1880. In 
other words, during this span of forty- 
six years, life insurance assets increased 
over three times as fast as did the ma- 
terial wealth of the country. 
Estimated Assets 
“Contrasting the estimated assets of 
all United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies at the close of 1926, 
$12,850,000,000 with the assets at the close 
of 1926, $2,924,000,000, we find the in- 
crease to be $9,926,000,000. The amount 
of assets increased to 4 1/3 times the 
sum at the beginning of the period. The 
increase during the first 5 years of this 
period was $1,240,000,000 or 42%; dur- 


ing the next 5 years $1, 372,000,000 or 
33%; during the next 5 years, $2,400,- 
000,000 or 43%. These increases were 


substantial but it 


» vears, 


remained for the last 
1y21 to 1926, to bring forth the 
greatest expansion, $4,914,000,000 — or 
62%. The yearly increase of assets for 
each of the last two years, 1925 and 
1926, has been in excess of $1,000,000,000, 

“ty is interesting to investigate the 
differentiation in forms of investment 
and their geographical distribution and 
to compare the development along these 
lines over the twenty-year period under 
consideration. Fifty-two of the leading 
life insurance companies of the United 
States, including some companies which 
are not members of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, have gener- 
ously contributed to the Association the 
figures which make it possible to form 
these comparisons. Tor the first time 
there becomes available such detail of 
classification over the twenty-year pe- 
riod. (See Charts I and If and Tables 
I-XX.) For our consideration the assets 
are classified under three major head- 
ings, Mortgage Loans, 3onds and 
Stocks, and Other Admitted Assets. The 
figures given may be taken as represen- 
tative of the business as a whole by rea- 
son of the fact that the companies which 
furnished them held, on the average, 
about 95% of the assets of all life in- 
surance companies in the country, during 
the period under consideration. 

Mortgage Loans 

“Taking first, then, the subject of mort- 
gage loans, let us briefly review the situ- 
ation relating to farm mortgages. From 
1906 to 1920, agricultural production and 
agricultural wealth were on a generally 
increasing scale year after year, which 
was rapidly acceler ated by the influences 
arising out of the World War. With the 
depression which began in, 1920, there 
was a marked decia in agricultural val- 
ues. In 1921, the total farm indebtedness 
of the country was approximately $13,- 
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000,000,000, and this had declined in 1926 
to $12,250,000,000. This figure relates to 
the farm indebtedness as a whole and 
not merely to the indebtedness repre- 
sented by real estate mortgages on 
farms. Nevertheless, while the farm in- 
debtedness was thus reduced $750,000,000, 
farm mortgage loans from life insurance 
companies increased by $638,000,000. For 
the twenty-year period, the farm mort- 
gages of the life insurance companies in- 
creased from $268,000,000 to $1,960,000,- 
000. Thus the life insurance companies 


the most important demands from time 
to time. As new financing on the part 
of the government diminished, life in- 
surance funds flowed into other chan- 
nels and, in 1926, the companies held 
such securities to the extent of about 
4% of their total assets. 
Bond Investments 

“Investment in state, county and mu- 
nicipal bonds increased during the 
twenty-year period from $104,000,000 to 
$344,000,000. This form of security, how- 
ever, is more readily absorbed by other 


or 2.3% of the assets in 1906, to $139,- 
000,000 or 2.6% of the assets in 1916, they 
have, since the War, decreased to $24,- 
000,000, or to one-fifth of one per cent 
of the assets. On the other hand, dur- 
ing the twenty-year period, investments 
in Canadian Government securities in- 
creased from $22,000,000 or eight-tenths 
of one per cent of the assets, to $261,- 
000,000 or 2.2% of the assets. 
“Investments in railroad securities 
have increased, during the twenty-year 
period, from $1,002,000,000 to $2,435,000,- 
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December 31st of Each Year 


furnish nearly one-sixth of the sumclasses of the investing public, by Tea- 


necessary to carry the farm indebtedness 
of the United States. Of the entire ad- 
mitted assets of the companies, 9.3% was 
devoted to farm mortgages in 1906 and 
16.5% in 1926. 

“The other branch of the mortgage 
loan business of the companies, loans on 
city properties, furnishes a striking il- 
lustration of the way in which life in- 
surance funds keep pace with the necessi- 
ties of the investing public so as to re- 
spond, so far as possible, to the great- 
est need. In 1906, mortgage loans on 
city properties amounted to $552,000,000 
or 19.2% of the admitted assets, whereas 
in 1926 such loans amountéd to $3,123,- 
000,000 or 26.3% of the admitted assets. 
The tremendous increase in_ building 
from 1921 to 1926 is reflected in the in- 
crease in city loans from $1,252,000,000, 
to $3,123,000,000. : 

“It may be well at this point to em- 
phasize the extent to which life insur- 
ance funds are sought to be invested so 
as to be of the greatest benefit to the 
whole public. Loans for agriculture are 
not only of direct benefit to the indi- 
vidual borrower, but are of immeasur- 
able benefit to the country as a whole. 
Loans for housing and business purposes 
in the cities are not only a necessity, but 
also furnish the ‘means by which labor 
may be employed and, indirectly, the 
means by which a market may be fur- 
nished for the products: of the agricul- 
tural community. 

“In the field of bond investments, one 
naturally thinks first of loans for gov- 
ernmental purposes. Prior to the issue 
of United States Government securities 
In connection with the World War, the 
life insurance companies held bonds of 
the national government to the extent 
of less than one-tenth of one per cent 
of their total assets. In 1919, the ratio 
was 11.5%, illustrating again, the re- 
sponse of the life insurance business to 


son of tax exemptions and so, as is to be 
expected, the portion of total admitted 
assets of life insurance companies, in- 
vested in such securities, has decreased 
from 3.6% to 2.9%. 


000. This increase of 143% represents, 
nevertheless, a decrease in ratio of rail- 
road securities to total assets from 34.8% 
in 1906 to 20.5%. The total funded in- 
debtedness of the railroads during the 
period increased 85% so that while the 


part of the railroads to a greater pro- 
portional extent than at the beginning 
of such period. 

“A superficial consideration leads many 
to believe that life insurance investments 
in railroad securities do not afford such 
benefit to the public as do investments 
in farm and city mortgages, but this 
view overlooks the general economic and 
social welfare of the people as a whole. 
Ample and efficient transportation fa- 
cilities are, as has many times been 
demonstrated, a vital necessity in the in- 
terrelations of the people under our 
modern civilization. Great cities depend 
upon transportation for the daily food 
supplies. If the transportation machine 
is thrown out of gear, tragic results are 
to be anticipated. The recently increased 
efficiency of our railroads has demon- 
strated their beneficial influence upon the 
commercial life of the Nation and has 
lately been the subject of much favorable 
comment. 

“Investments in public utility securities 
have increased tremendously during the 
twenty-year period. In 1906, the com- 
panies had so invested $134,000,000 and 
they now have $819,000,000, representing 
an increase from 4.7% to 6.9% of total 
admitted assets. In 1906, the major por- 
tion of public utility investment was in 
street railways, whereas today by far 
the larger portion is invested in con- 
nection with companies supplying light, 
power, heat, telephone and other similar 
service for home and business uses. As 
an illustration of how these investments 
tend to benefit individual citizens, it is 
reported that 17,000 new customers were 
added to rural electric lines in Pennsyl- 
vania during 1925 and that, throughout 
the United States, more than 1,000 farms 
per month are being added to the serv- 
ice lines of the different electric light 
and power companies. Life insurance 
companies, owning, as they probably do, 
more public utility bonds than any other 
class of investors, are thus directing 
their funds into a channel of distinct 
service to the community. 

Policy Loans 

“One form of investment perfectly se- 
cured but not to be encouraged in the 
interest of policyholders, is the policy 
loan. The amount of such loans whick a 
company is obliged to make by reason 


CHART II-RELATIVE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS - 1906-1926 
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“With respect to investment in for- 
eign government securities, it is signifi- 
cant that, whereas the investments of the 
companies in securities of countries other 
than Canada increased from $65,000,000, 
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life insurance companies now hold a 
smaller proportion of railroad invest- 
ments, as compared with total assets, 
than was the case twenty years ago, they 
have met the demand for funds on the 


of legal and contractual requirements, is 
not controllable under any form of in- 
vestment policy on the part of company 
officials. Demands for policy loans are 
seen to follow closely the swing of busi- 
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conditions. In times of general 
policy loans increase, but the 
companies use every means to impress 
upon policyholders and beneficiaries the 
well known fact that policy loans really 
tend to defeat the object for which the 
life insurance was originally procured. It 
is doubtful whether much of the money 
loaned on life insurance policies really 
finds its way into productive channels. 
At the beginning of the twenty-year pe 
riod under consideration, the life insur- 
ance companies which have furnished 
data, had policy loans and premium notes 
to the amount of $255,000,000 which was 
89% of their assets. This ratio increased 


ness 


stress, 


to amortization of the cost of the im- 
provements. 
Using Productive Funds 

“A particularly good illustration of the 
constant effort on the part of life in- 
surance companies to utilize most pro- 
ductively funds of their policyholders in 
directions which are conducive to the 
best interest of the public, may be found 
by comparing the amounts of cash held, 
as related to total assets in 1906 and to 
1926, In 1906, 2.3% of the total assets 
of the companies were represented by 
cash on hand, whereas this proportion 
has now been reduced to 9%. The 
most marked reduction took place at the 


nomic forces as they influence the in- 
vestment policy of life insurance com- 
panies. The Middle Atlantic and New 
England States represent the older and 
more thoroughly developed sections of 
the United States. Through many years 
they have been accumulating capital 
until they have become the great invest- 
ing centers of the country. Their capi- 
tal demands are less than their supply 
of capital for investment. The people 
and institutions of these sections go be- 
yond their own confines to find adequate 
and profitable investment for their capi- 
tal. Their demands upon life insurance 
companies are not nearly so great as 


CHART III-RATIO OF INVESTMENTS TO RESERVES— DECEMBER 31, 1925 
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Division P. Ct. SCH) 
West North Central 243.9 
West South Central 205.1 
Mountain 190.1 
East South Central 162.2 
South Atlantic 130.9 
Pacific 118.3 
East North Central 102.1 
Middle Atlantic 79.6 
New England 46.2 
to 14% in 1916, but has now declined to 


12.1%. 

“Real estate, as such, is not a proper 
subject for the investment of the funds 
of life insurance companies. Real estate 
holdings of such companies are practi- 
cally confined to home office buildings. 
The amount of assets invested in real 
estate increased from $156,000,000 in 
1906 to $214,000,000 in 1926. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the ratio of real es- 
tate assets to total assets decreased dur- 
ing that period from 5.4% to 1.8%. 

“A novel bit of legislation may well be 
noted at this point. During the recent 
period, when there was such a scarcity 
of housing facilities, the legislature of the 
State of New York authorized life in- 
surance companies, under certain limita- 
tions, to invest funds in housing pro- 
jects. One company responded to the de- 
mand in this direction by the invest- 
ment of some seven millions of dollars 
in a housing project within the corpor- 
ate limits of the City of New York. This 
investment served not only to relieve the 
existing shortage in shelter accommoda- 
tions for those moderately circumstanced, 
but also as a demonstration that build- 
ings for such purposes could actually be 
constructed of attractive design and 
under healthful conditions, with all out- 
side rooms, steam heat and modern im- 
provements, to rent for not more than 
$9 per month per room. This demon- 
stration, it may be said in passing, was 
in every way successful and from a 
financial standpoint, yields a net return 
of 88%, under which the company 


credits 6% to interest income and 2.8% 


























beginning of the period, the five years 
from 1906 to 1911 showing a reduction 
from 2.3% to 1.6%. 


“Having pictured the flow of life in- 
surance investments to meet the varying 
needs of farm, city, government, rail- 
roads and other industries, it is inter- 
esting to note briefly the distribution of 
these investments throughout the geo- 
vraphic divisions of the United States, 
to Canada and to other foreign coun- 
tries. The geographical distribution of 
the investments and their relation to the 
reserve, as of December 31, 1925, are 
shown in the tabulation contained in the 
appended Chart III. 

“The way in which life insurance com- 
panies have distributed their investments 
throughout the United States, in rela- 


tion to the origin of the money, can be: 


seen by contrasting the amount of the 
reserves and the amount of investments, 
by geographic divisions. This is illus- 
trated by Chart III, where it is shown 
that at the close of 1925, the proportion 
of reserves invested were, by divisions, 
according to rank, West North Central 
244%, West South Central 205%, Moun- 
tain 190%, East South Central 162%, 
South Atlantic 131%, Pacific 118%, East 
North Central 102%. Each of these di- 
visions had attracted more invested life 
insurance funds than they had contrib- 
uted through reserve. The only sections 
showing less invested than the amount 
of their reserve were the Middle Atlan- 
tic with 80% and the New England 
States with 46%. 


“Here, again, we see the play of eco- 


” Of Companies Holding!92.7% Of The Assets Of All U. S. Legal Reserve Companies. See Table XxX)’ 





those of the other sections of the coun- 
try which, economically speaking, are 
younger and are now in the period of 
rapid development. The capital accu- 
mulations of the latter are not sufficient 
to permit immediately adequate devel- 
opment of their resources. They must 
go beyond their own bounds for funds. 
This is an advantage to the policyhold- 
ers of the Middle Atlantic and New 
England States in that there is furnished 
a more fruitful field for the investment 
of their contributions to the great asset 
fund of the life insurance companies. Ad- 
vantage likewise accrues to the other di- 
visions of the country in that the aid 
furnished by these funds permits the 
more rapid development of their com- 
munities. 

“The task of investing this vast accu- 
mulation of funds has been readily ac- 
complished with that wide diversification 
essential in order. to maintain the aver- 
age required earnings from interest, and 
this brings us to consider next the in- 
terest which is added to the annual pre- 
mium payments which enables the insur- 
ance company to perform its contract. 
Losses from investments are provided 
against by an assumed rate of interest 
less than is expected to be realized. Sav- 
ings from interest and savings from mor- 
tality are two of the three sources from 
which are derived the dividends returned 
to policyholders. Interest earnings are 
only second in importance to the con- 
servation of principal. Taking the fig- 
ures from the Connecticut state report 
of 1924, it may be observed that the 
disbursements of the companies report- 


ing grouped themselves into three gen- 
eral classes as follows: 
Paid to policyholders or 

their beneficiaries ....... $1,075,968,000 
Paid to stockholders and 

expenses of management 


INCIUGING TAKES: 66.56.0660 404,581,000 
Miscellaneous disburse- 
ments, description not 

MPERIENN tar Sus enrauie aie oeiecctee 54,111,000 

OUD ids caso wana $1,534,660,000 


“The income from interest and rents, 
not including any increase in book value 
of ledger assets was $426,000,000, and it 
will be seen that the income from in- 
vestments was more than sufficient to 
meet every item of expense, with the re- 
sult that, in the life insurance business, 
taken as a whole, every dollar paid by 
the policyholder is credited to his ac- 
count to be ultimately returned directly 
to such policyholder or beneficiary. 


Importance of Interest 

“Another sidelight on the importance 
of interest. It will be noted from the 
same report that the profits during the 
year 1924 from this source were $158,- 
000,000, while the gain from investment 
was $36,000,000, a total of $194,000,000. 
When it is considered that the dividends 
paid to policyholders were just over 
$300,000,000, and that the net increase in 
surplus was but $42,000,000, the effect of 
interest profits upon dividends are ap- 
parent. Having in mind that the net cost 
to the policyholder is the premium paid 
less the dividend received, the rise and 
fall in the interest rate in the coming 
years will necessarily have a material ef- 
fect upon the cost of insurance. 

“Turning now to another phase of the 
general subject of investments, a prob- 
lem concerning which there is always 
more or less apprehension, let us con- 
sider the availability of sound invest- 
ments as life insurance company invest- 
able assets shall increase. Personally, I 
do not share this apprehension. Funds 
to be invested do increase, but sound 
investment securities seem always to be 
available, and this is to be expected so 
long as the prosperity of the country 
and its national wealth is increasing. 
With decreased prosperity or decreased 
national wealth, it is more than likely 
that there would be a decrease in the 
amount of funds currently necessary to 
be invested by, and it is certain that 
there would be a decrease in the volume 
of other investment funds competing 
with those of, life insurance companies. 

“T have not had the opportunity to ob- 
tain figures with respect to other com- 
panies and take the liberty of present- 
ing here some figures respecting our 
own company’s spread of investments 
which seem to me to be most interesting. 
The book value of the bonds of our 
company in 1905 was $67,900,000 which 
was invested in 167 different issues of 
118 separate companies or governmental 
bodies. We thus had an investment av- 
eraging $406,000 per issue and this in- 
vestment represented an average invest- 
ment per company or governmental body 
of $575,000. The average investment per 
issue for each five-year period increased 
from $406,000 in 1905 to $439,000 in 1910, 
to $513,000 in 1915, to $707,000 in 1920, 
and to $832,000 in 1925. Our average in- 
vestment per separate corporation of 
governmental body, including more than 
one corporate issue in some cases, was 
$575,000 in 1905, $855,000 in 1910, 
$1,000,000 in 1915, $1,295,000 in 1920 and 
$1,725,000 in 1925. In 1905, we held 167 
issues of 118 separate corporations oF 
governmental bodies. In 1925, we held 
942 issues of 454 separate corporations oF 
governmental bddies. The average in- 
vestment per issue increased during the 
twenty years 104%, while the total 
amount invested in such securities im- 
creased 1,053%, thus indicating a divers!- 
fication in securities held, so that the 
amount invested in any particular secur- 
ity is much less in proportion to the 
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total assets invested than it was in 1906. 
To use an old expression, the eggs have 
been put in many more baskets. 
Statutory Requirements 

“Before concluding this review of the 
twenty-year period, it may be well to 
take note of the statutory requirements 
relating to investments and to consider 
whether any changes ought to be rec- 
ommended. The statutes of the differ- 
ent states define the character of se- 
curities in which companies of those 
states may invest, such statutes usually 
only applying to domestic companies. I[ 
think it is almost universally true that 
the actual investment policy of individ- 
ual companies has been, in many ways, 
more rigid than the requirements of the 
laws which govern them. While the 
laws in the states differ very greatly as 


ments, nor is it to be expected that such 
would be the case. 

“Many of the states permit investment 
in stocks, prohibiting only manufactur- 
ing, mining and oil stocks and the like. 
Some states permit investment in stocks 
on which dividends have been paid for 
a period of years preceding the invest- 
ment, generally three or five years and 
at a rate of 3% or more. In other states 
such investments are limited to the 
stocks of banks and trust companies, II- 
linois further restricting investment to 
stocks of national banks. In general, the 
percentage of investment in stocks is 
limited both in relation to the corpora- 
tion’s capital and to the insurance com- 
pany’s assets. 

“New Jersey restricts its companies to 
investment in stocks on which dividends 


INVESTMENTS AND RESERVES OF 52 LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


(These Companies Held, in Different Years, from 92.4% to 98.3% of the Admitted Assets 
of all United States Legal Reserve Companies) 


TABLE I—INVESTMENTS—BY CLASSES 


































































































U. S. Government 
Dec. 31 Farm Mortgages Other Mortgages Total Mortgages jon. 
1906 *$ 268,166,000 ( yt $ 551,864,000 (19.2%) $ 820,030,000 (28.5%) $ eeeae? 1%) 
1911 485, 634, 000 (12. 820,962, 000 (20.3 ) 1,306, 596, ,000 Oo tans 3 >) 986,000 ( .0 } 
1916 791 945, *000 (14, 3 ; 992, 333, 000 (18.6 ) 1,784 ‘278, ) 1,533,000 € & 
1921 1,321, 679, 000 (17.7. ) 1,252, 429, 000 (16.7 3°674,108,000 (34.4 3 801,265,000 (10.7 ) 
1924 ,80 664, 8.7 3 2,019,123,000 (20. 3,820,787,000 (39.6 688,195,000 ( 7.1 ) 
1925 1,878,896,000 (17.6 2,506,424,000 (23 4,385,320,000 $43.8 } ,643,000 ( 5.9 ) 
1926—Sept. 30 1,937,686,000 (16.8 ) 2,949,983,000 (25.6 4,887,669,000 (42.4 525,137,000 ( 4.6 } 
1926—Dec. 31 1,960,000,000 (16.5 ) 3,123,000,000 (26.3 ) 5.083,000,000 (42.8 ) 487, 000; 1000 ( 4.1 
State, Comey = “Canadian "Other Foreign Total 
Dec. 31 Bonds Government Bonds Government Bonds Government Bonds 
1906 $103,785,000 (3.6%) $ 22,214,000 ( .8% $ 64,997,000 (2.3%)  $ 193,896,000 ( 6.8%) 
1911 169,901,00' a 2 22,440,000 ( .6 81,1 10,000 (2.0° ) 274,437,000 a 
1916 241,582,000 45 ) 69,711,000 (1.3 138,953'000 (2.6 ) 451,779,000 ( 8.4 ) 
1921 347,529,000 (4.6 ) 157,419,000 (2.1 110,648,000 (1.5 ) 1,416,861,000 (18.9 ) 
1924 343,021,000 (3.6 ) 225,115,000 (2.3 43,124,000 ( .5 ) 1,299,455,000 (13.5 ) 
1925 4,026, ki ) 246,616,000 (2.3 37,195,000 ( .4 3 1aenes ease 11.9 ) 
1926—Sept. 30 342,285,000 (3.0 ) 257,669,000 (2.2 28,859,000 ( .2 rises 0,000 (10.0 } 
$1926—Dec. 31 344,000,000 (2.9 ) 261,000,000 (2.2 24,000,000 ( 2 ) 1,116 "000" 000 t 9.4 
Railroad Public Utility Other Total 
Dec. 31 Bonds and Stocks Bonds and Stocks Bonds and Stocks Bonds and Stocks 
1906 1,001,728,000 $33 ri — ty a4 : tes ar 777,000 (3.7%) $1,437,457,000 (50.0% 
1911 = 351, "330, 7000 166,5 778 8,000 5 ) 13874 4:0 8/0 000 3 6.3 } 
1916 1;670,486,000 Gi 3 } 217'070;000 (431 81814000 1.5 ) 2'421'149,000 (45.3 } 
1921 1,71 3,000 (23.0 223,605,000 (3.0 04,105,000 (1.4 3,463,394,000 (46.3 
1924 2°109,621,000 (21.8 } 447,868,000 (4.6 40,200,000 (1.5 3,997,144,000 (41.4 ) 
1925 2,244,835,000 (21 619,621,000 (5.8 ) 164,465,000 (1.5 4,298,401,000 (40.2 ) 
1926—Sept. 30 2, 371, 666, 000 (20. r4 pipet (6.6 j 159,720,000 (1.4 ) 4,450,760,000 38 6) 
1926—Dec. 31 a 435, 000, 000 (20.5 819,000,000 (6.9 166, 000, 000 (1.4 )  4,536,000,000 (38.2 ) 
“Policy Loans 
Dee, 31 and Premium Notes Real Estate Collateral Loans Cash 
1906 $ 254, 4 it 000 ¢ tes $156,442,000 ny 4% $51,678,000 (1.8% $ 65,012,000 (2.3% 
1911 oe 0,000 (12.9 ) 157, 776, 7000 13,633,0 4 884,000 (1.6 } 
1916 749, 0 140 ) 143 *306,000 27 14,215,0 3 95,894,000 (1.8 ) 
1921 975, rity “O00 (13.0 ) ben ye 2.0 26,415,000 ¢ .3 88,593, q1.2 ) 
ps 1, 187, 793, 000 3: s } 175,576,000 2 11,974,000 ( .1 100,600,000 (1.0 ) 
1925 1,293, 4,000 12.1 189, 765,000 ag 12,187,000 ( .1 100,513,000 ( .9 ) 
1926—Sept. 30 1,393,479,000 (12.1 207, 285 ,000 } 14,758,000 ¢ .1 98,933,000 ¢ .9 ) 
11926—Dec. 31 1 1437, 000,000 (12.1 ) 214, 000, 000 (1. i 15,000,000 ( .1 ) 100,000,000 ¢ .9 ) 
Torat Apmittep Assets 
Ratio of 52 
Other Of the 52 United **Of All United Companies to 
Dec. 31 Admitted Assets States Companies States Companies All Companies 
1906 90,485, pm 3. 1%) $ 2,875,825,000 $ 2, 924,254,000 98.3% 
1911 +0918 2.6 40, 045,000 4,164,492,000 97.2 
1916 133, 438, 000 2.5 5,536,607,000 96.5 
1921 210,927,000 2.8 ; 488° a2’ “000 7,936,497 ,000 94.3 
1924 368,276,000 (3.8 "150, 00 10,394,034,000 93.0 
1925 417,373,000 a? 10, 696, 583, 11,537,615,000 92.7 
1926—Sept. 30 473,157,000 (4.1 iM 526, i041, ,000 460,000,000 92.5 
t1926—Dec. 31 491,000,000 (4.1 ) 1,876, 12,850,000,000 92.4 
( __) Ratio of investments in class to total onan 
t Estima’ 


* Including securities of all political subdivisions. 


** Data from Insurance Year Books of The Spectator Company. 


to investments, there seems to be a con- 
siderable unity of principle and of pol- 
icy which governs the officials charged 
with life insurance companies’ invest- 
ments. It mz Ay be interesting to contrast 
some of the investment provisions of 
the laws of the various states. 

“New York, for instance, prohibits in- 
vestment in stocks and in bonds or obli- 
gations which shall not be secured by 
adequate collateral se curity or where 
more than one-third of the collateral se- 
curity shall consist of stock. Several 
other states, notably Massachusetts, de- 
fine the character of investments that a 
life insurance company may make for a 
certain portion of its reserve, and for 
the entire surplus of a mutual company, 
leaving the investment of the balance of 
the funds to the discretion of the di- 
rectors of the company subject to cer- 
tain regulations and prohibitions. An 
examination of the investments of the 
Massachusetts companies in particular 
does not indicate any disposition on the 
Part of their managements to lower the 
general high standard of their invest- 


have been regularly paid for the past 
five years, but a company may not ac- 
quire more than twenty per cent of the 
stock of one corporation nor invest more 
than two per cent of its assets in such 
stock. There, the law restricts the in- 
vestment in bonds of railroad companies 
to mortgage bonds, but permits invest- 
ment in bonds, securities or evidences of 
indebtedness created by any other cor- 
poration of the United States or any 
state without reference to mortgage se- 
curity. The companies of that state have 
purchased under this law the unsecured 
obligations of many well known corpora- 
tions of high grade and credit rating. 

“Wisconsin restricts investment in cor- 
poration bonds to those secured by mort- 
gage, but permits investment in evi- 
dences of indebtedness in the form ‘of 
bankers ’acceptances. 

“Definition varies in the different 
states, but the principle of sound invest- 
ment is common to all. New York State 
has recently made bankers’ acceptances 
legal for life insurance companies, and 
these are, in a way, analogous to unse- 


Table XX—Ratio of Investments to 
Reserves (In Order of Rank) 


Division: %,1924 %,1925 

West North Central.. 250.6 243.9 
West South Central... 202.7 205.1 
MEGUMHGAME 6. once cee ces 194.8 190.1 
East South Central... 157.9 162.2 
South Atlantic ....... 129.7 130.9 
PAGHIG fs 5 fo55 so Scasikcs 114.0 118.3 
East North Central... 100.2 102.1 
Middle Atlantic ...... 78.3 79.6 
New England ........ 40.7 46.2 
Territories and Posses- 

CC | ae me eee 18.5 26.4 
United States ....... 113.4 113.6 
CAUANE onc co towne: 190.5 184.9 
Other Foreign ....... 92.7 82.8 

BOUAP Sc eS hice ca: 119.5 119.7 


cured debentures, both being based upon 
credit. Bankers’ acceptances, however, 
are also, in effect, a cashier's check pay- 
able at a future date, and, so far as 
legal status is concerned, they rank in 
security with a deposit with the issuing 
bank. 

“There has at no time been any se- 
rious embarrassment to the companies 
in finding ready outlet for their funds in 
investments of a character to comply 
strictly with the laws of the state in 
which the corporation is domiciled. Since, 
however, the companies, generally speak 
ing, operate in many, if not all, of the 
states, an approximate uniformity of in 
vestment laws would be desirable. <A 
general survey of state legislation on this 
subject will disclose the philosophy of 
its growth. Like other statutory regu- 
lations, investment laws have usually 
been drawn to meet current conditions, 
and it is not to be expected that they 
should in all ways anticipate and provide 
for future developments. 

Not Suffered by Restriction 

“Having due regard for the fact that, 
since the Armstrong statutes were en 
acted, the New York companies have not 
suffered by reason of the restriction of 
the investment provisions, aml for the 
fact that on the whole, these provisions 
may now, without any question, after the 


test of twenty years, be endorsed as 
sound in principle and reflecting high 
credit upon the wisdom and foresight 
of those who drew them, nevertheless, 
present-day developments and experience 
suggest some modification, following the 
equally conservative provisions of the 
laws of other states, such as Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey. Certain sound 
and seasoned investments, now prohib- 
ited, might well be made available to the 
New York comps nies. Eliminating stocks, 
there are securities in the form of cor- 
porate obligations, not secured by mort- 
gage, that may he purchased under the 
laws of these other states, which se- 
curities are entitled to confidence and 
may be classified as conservative invest- 
ments. If it be a question of definition, 
there are securities in the form of cor- 
porate obligations, not secured by mort- 
gage, that may be purchased under the 
laws of these other states, which securi- 
ties are entitled to confidence and may 
be classified as conservative investments, 
If it be a question of definition, there 
should be no difficulty in framing re- 
strictions such as those based on earn- 
ing power or dividend record over a pe- 
riod of years which would admit such 
securities to the class available for life 
insurance funds without, in the slightest 
degrees, lowering the standard contem- 
plated in the present New York law. 
New York now prohibits investment in 
any bond or obligation where more than 
one-third of the total value of the col- 
lateral security therefor shall consist of 
shares of stock. This provision might 
safely be rewritten to permit the invest- 
ment in such bonds where not less than 
two-thirds in value of the security re- 
quired to constitute adequate collateral 
shall consist of property, irrespective of 
the value of the stock collateral. Under 
existing ag vier pos a security of this 
character, legal when issued, may subse- 
quently become illegal by reason of the 
increased value of the stock collateral. 
The actual property securing the bond 
may remain the same and yet the in- 
vestment may become illegal by reason 
of the security having improved in value. 
This is an anomaly which the law, as 
framed, did not contemplate, and_ it 
should be corrected.” 





Modern Life Insurance Reflects 
Advancement Of Actuarial Science 


E. E. RHODES REVIEWS TWENTY YEARS ACTIVITIES 


Friendship And Confidence Results From Organization Of Actuarial 
Society Of America And Later The American 
Institute Of Actuaries 


Notable advances in actuary work was 
noticed in the address of Edward E. 
Rhodes, president of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, who spoke on “Twenty 
Years of Actuarial Progress,” at the 
Thursday afternoon session. 

He stated that: 

“Notable 


actuarial 


advances have been made in 
science since the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents was organ- 
ized in 1906. The Actuarial Society of 
America had been organized seventeen 
years earlier. That event marked the 
beginning of a new development in ac- 
tuarial work in the United States and 
Canada. Prior thereto actuaries labored 
individually. Few of them knew one an- 
other. The great majority of them had 
received their training in the offices with 
which they were connected, and what 
they learned they generally kept to 
themselves except as they communicated 


it to their subordinates. The formation 
of the Actuarial Society effected a com- 
plete change. Actuaries became aquaint- 
ed with each other. Acquaintanceship 
led to.friendship. Friendship and con- 
fidence went together. It was very soon 
seen that each had something which 
could be communicated to his associates 
with gain to them and with profit to 
himself. For every bit of knowledge and 
experience which one imparted he re- 
ceived in return other contributions 
which far outnumbered his own. More- 
over, he soon learned that he could dis- 
cuss his problems with his fellow mem- 
bers and receive priceless aid in solving 
them. 

“As soon as the society became firmly 
established it became interested in train- 
ing future actuaries. There appears to 
have been in the minds of some of the 
founders an idea that the Society should 
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EVERY YEAR 


Every year at this time there are many men contemplat- 
ing a change to some new field of endeavor which offers more 
opportunity for self-expression—for greater remuneration— 
for real possibilities for the future. 


You probably know one such man who is not now en- 
gaged in life insurance. If so, we ask you to be good enough 
to call his attention to the following reprint of our advertise- 
ment running in several of the papers. 


YOUR FRIEND WILL THANK YOU AND SO 
WILL WE. 





SALESMEN 
START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT. 


Here’s an opportunity to establish 
YOUR OWN business in the heart of 
the downtown financial district without 
overhead expense—an opportunity to join 
an organization which has achieved one 
of the most conspicuous selling successes 
in New York City, and which has done 
and IS DOING approximately $1,500,000 
of business MONTHLY. 


This opportunity is offered to a lim- 
ited number of the ambitious, industri- 
ous type of men who either KNOW 
THEY CAN SELL by past performance 
or feel certain that they can under the 
proper conditions. If you are this type, 
serious and desirous of getting into your 
own business, where your earnings are 
limited only by your personal efforts, 
we offer you the following: 

A thorough and complete course of in- 
struction, which will enable you to 
START RIGHT OUT in January to 
PRODUCE; real “live” leads; personal 
supervision ; the whole-hearted support 
of one of the livest organizations in the 
country and the prestige and cooperation 
of one of the oldest, strongest and most 
progressive New York companies. 

Our business is the ‘“‘best paid hard 
work in the world’’—life insurance, but 
not as you understand it; rather, spe- 
cialized life insurance from monthly in- 
come, taxation and corporation motives. 
Liberal commissions paid in full—and 
promptly. 

The average salesman does not appre- 
ciate what the same effort he expends A 
in another line would mean in this busi- 
ness. The “dollar and cents’ results of 
our present associates would doubtless 
surprise you. 

If you are between 28 and 50, of good 
appearance, address, and are sure you 
— business, see our Mr. Grant L. 
Hill. : 


The JOHN C. McNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION, 
11th floor, 25 Church St., N. Y. 
Rector 7501-10. 














The John C. McNamara Organization 


Managers 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
(Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York) 
Twenty-five Church Street New York, N. Y. 
RECTOR 7501-10 
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partake somewhat of the character of a 
social club, admitting to its members 
only those who were congenial. If any 
such idea existed it was soon dissipated. 
Examinations were instituted embracing 
the higher mathematics, accounting, 
banking and finance and insurance law 
as well as actuarial science. These ex- 
aminations are open to any person of 
good moral character who is looking for- 
ward to actuarial work. 


Educational Committee 


“The student preparing for these ex- 
aminations was not left to struggle alone. 
The Society organized an educational 
committee, the members of which have 
labored incessantly by means of pub- 
lished pamphlets and by correspondence 
to aid students. Free lecture courses are 
given annually which are open to stu- 
dents. To further assist students in pre- 
paring for their examinations, there have 
been published during the past seven 
years special text-books dealing with 
such subjects as mortality tables and 
the construction thereof, disability bene- 
fits, graduation, and population statis- 
tics. These text-books have been pre- 
pared by actuaries without any charge 
for their services. Others will be pre- 
pared as the need arises. It may be 
said without fear of contradiction that 
there is no other professional body 
which, without receding from the high 
standard of professional qualifications set 
by the founders, offers to those aspiring 
to membership therein the same oppor- 
tunities to become qualified. 

“When the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica was organized, comparatively few life 
insurance companies were domiciled in 
the Western States. As the number of 
companies so situated increased, it was 
deemed desirable, in 1909, to organize 
another actuarial society under the name 
of the American Institute of Actuaries, 
the founders of which were western ac- 
tuaries. The two societies differ very 
little if at all. Practically they pursue 
the same methods and have similar 
standards of admission. Several actua- 
aries are members of both institutions, 
and the two work in very close harmony. 

“It should be borne in mind that, while 
a few colleges offer courses in actuarial 
science, applicants for admission to these 
actuarial societies are employed, as a 
rule, in the home offices of the compa- 
nies. Their study periods come after 
their office work is concluded for the 
day. For a period of approximately sev- 
en years an actuarial student must de- 
vote to his studies a large part of the 
time which others take for rest and re- 
creation. In this respect he differs from 
students who, seeking admission to other 
professions, attend appropriate profes- 
sional schools. 


Membership 


“At the present time there are 367 
Fellows and 274 Associates in the two 
organizations. There are also 365 stu- 
dents who have passed within a limited 
time, one or more, but not all, of the 
required examinations. It will be noted 
that because of the work of the two ac- 
tuarial societies there is being developed 
in the United States and Canada an ever- 
increasing body of trained actuaries. The 
companies are thus assured that this im- 
portant branch of their work will not 
suffer in the future. 

“In 1900 Mr. Emody McClintock, then 

Ctuary of the Mutual Life of New 
York, read a paper before the Actuarial 
Society of America in which he proposed 
a joint investigation of the mortality on 
special classes of policies. The only in- 
Vestigations of this character which had 
xecn made up to that time related to 
business transacted in special localities, 
and antedated Mr. McClintock’s sugges- 
tion by twenty-five years. Mr. McClin- 
tock proposed that special cases be also 
arranged according to the occupations of 
the insured, or under particular plans of 
Msurance, or with regard to the indi- 
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vidual characteristics or the family rec- 
ords of the lives insured. The Actuarial 
Society heartily approved this sugges- 
tion and a committee was appointed to 
undertake the work. It was completed 
in 1903, and the results were published 
by the Society in a volume of 479 pages. 
Thirty-five companies contributed to the 
expenses of the undertaking, and 34 sup- 
plied the necessary material. Ninety- 
eight classes of risks were .investigated, 
divided as follows: according to the 
amount or form of policy, 3; race or na- 
tionality, 4; locality, 22; occupation, 35; 
and medical or family record, 34. Of the 
latter, 16 showed a record of disease, 
personal or hereditary, and 18 concerned 
the height and weight. This investiga- 
tion is known as the Specialized Mor- 
tality Investigation. 


Extends Work 


“This work proved to be such a valu- 
able aid to the companies in the selec- 
tion of risks that in May, 1909, Mr. Mc- 
Clintock suggested to the Actuarial So- 
ciety an extension thereof. This further 
investigation, which is known as_ the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation, was car- 
ried on under the joint auspices of the 
Actuarial Society and of the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors. The 
Joint Committee determined to investi- 
gate 68 classes of occupation involving 
hazard, 76 groups of medical impair- 
ments, 4 group of women, 2 groups of 
race, 4 groups of policies and the nec- 
essary groups to provide an accurate 
standard table of heights and weights 
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and to determine the influence of build 
on longevity. Forty-three companies 
agreed to contribute their data and to 
meet their share of the expenses. The 
results of the investigation are contained 
in five volumes. The first was published 
in 1912 and the last in 1914. This work 
was of a monumental character. It threw 
light upon problems which daily con- 
front life insurance companies in the 
transaction of their business, and it was 
of material aid to students of social and 
economic questions. The results as in- 
terpreted by actuaries and medical di- 
rectors have been widely discussed in the 
public press and among health reform 
organizations. They have thus stimu- 
lated and given definite direction to ef- 
forts to prolong human life and mitigate 
the distress resulting from physical dis- 
abilities. No such investigation has ever 
been attempted by any other scientific 
body. The American Institute of Actu- 
aries did not participate therein because 
at the inception of the work it had not 
been organized. 

“The Medico-Actuarial Investigation 
has been followed by five special mor- 
tality investigations. The first involved 
an effort to determine standard mor- 
tality ratios incident to variations in 
height and weight. The* others con- 
cerned functional heart murmurs and in- 
termittent albuminuria, blood pressure, 
goitre, and the influence of family his- 
tory. In addition thereto the Joint Com- 
mittee has prepared medical impairment 
and occupation codes in the hope that 
such codes may come into universal use 
in statistical investigations. The Joint 
Committee is a continuing body and 
further investigations will be made from 
time to time as. the opportunity and 
need develop. 

“By the work which I have described 
thus briefly and inadequately, the com- 
panies have been enabled to adopt new 
and more reliable standards for the se- 
lection of risks. The interests of pres- 
ent and prospective policyholders are 
thus safeguarded. While it is still im- 
possible to predict with any degree of 
certainty the lifetime of an individual, 
it is possible to assign the individual to 
the particular class to which he belongs, 
and to be reasonably assured of the 
mortality which will be experienced by 
the class as a whole. This is the out- 
standing achievement during the past 
twenty years of the actuaries and life 
insurance medical directors of the 
United States and Canada. In this work 
they stand alone. The results have been 
made possible by the several companies 
which have contributed their data and 
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borne the expense. In conducting these 
and all other investigations, no actuary 
has received any pecuniary compensa- 
tion for his services. The expenses have 
been confined entirely to the collection 
of the data, the necessary clerk hire and 
the cost of publication. 
New Mortality Table 


“In 1911 the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners suggested the 
construction of a new mortality table. 
At that time the Actuarial Society was 
engaged in the Medico-Actuarial Mor- 
tality Investigation, and did not see its 
way clear to carry on the two under- 
takings at the same time. With the con- 
clusion of the Medico-Actuarial Inves- 
tigation, the proposal to prepare a new 
mortality table was revived, and the Ac- 
tuarial Society agreed to undertake the 
work, cooperating with a committee of 
the American Institute of Actuaries, and 
a committee of actuaries connected with 
the State Insurance Departments. Fifty- 
nine companies agreed to contribute 
their data and share the expense. The 
necessary instructions were forwarded 
to them in May, 1916, and the work was 
completed in 1919. The Investigation 
covered the mortality experienced dur- 
ing the years 1900-1915, inclusive. The 
total exposures embraced $26,003,321,900 
of insurance on the lives of men, and 
$787,819,500 of insurance on the lives of 
women, in the United States; and 
$2,743,605,100 of insurance on the lives 
of men, and $69,144,100 of insurance on 
the lives of women, in Canada. Two 
mortality tables were prepared, one for 
men resident in the United States at the 
date of application for insurance, and 
the other for men resident in Canada at 
such date. The experience was based 
on sums insured on standard lives. Com- 
pared with the American Experience 
Table the new American Men Table 
showed ultimate rates of mortality rang- 
ing from about 50% at the younger ages 
to about 100% at the older ages. The 
Canadian Men Table showed mortality 
rates slightly more favorable. 

“Advantage was taken of the data 
submitted by the companies to investi- 
gate the mortality among women in the 
United States and in Canada, among 
men by groups of states and provinces, 
and among men by plans of insurance 
and on insurances for large amounts. 
An investigation was also made of the 
causes of death. : 

“While the new tables were compiled 
and graduated with the utmost care and 
therefore may be said to represent ac- 
curately the average mortality experi- 
enced by the companies during the years 
1900-1915, inclusive, there cannot be said 
to be a general consensus of opinion re- 
garding the wisdom of adopting them as 
a basis for computing premiums and 
reserves. 

Disability Benefits 

“An important problem confronting 
the companies at the present time re- 
lates to total and permanent disability 
benefits. In May, 1924, the Actuarial 
Society appointed a committee to make 
an investigation of the combined experi- 
ence of American and Canadian com- 
panies with reference thereto. The re- 
port was published in May, 1926. It in- 
cluded practically all that could be as- 
certained at the time regarding the rates 
of disability and mortality among dis- 
abled lives.” 





INTERNATIONAL’S DIVIDENDS 


The International Life of St. Louis 
has announced its 1927 dividend sched- 
ule and at some ages it shows an in- 
crease of 33 1/3% over the 1926 sched- 
ule and almost 50% over 1925. Com- 
pany officials stated that seldom, if 
ever, has any life insurance company 
equalled the record of the International 
Life in its increases in dividends, and in 
such a short period of time such a low 
net cost to its participating policies. 
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—the Group 
Determinant 


“Staple” commodities are frequently distinguish- 
able as such by the amount of supervision and regula- 
tion exercised by the government over their manu- 
facture. Some hint of the general acceptance of Group 
Insurance as a “staple”, standard necessity in the 
industrial world can be gleaned from the fact that this 
line is today among the most specifically regulated and 
controlled by the State. 





With the Group product of legally sound companies 
made up on specifications common to all, and initially 
sold according to a common rate-schedule, the only 
remaining true determinant of Group Insurance values 
is the Service subsequently afforded, in its maintenance 
and fulfilment. 


Group Service from The Travelers is more than a 
promise. To back up the word, there is the fact of 
Travelers organization: over 4,500 field service em- 
ployees throughout the continent; 185 claim service 
offices, for the speedy settlement of claims; an inspec- 
tion personnel of 650, for the elimination of accident 
hazards; a field service division, whose sole duty is the 
periodical visitation of group clients, to render advice 
and assistance in the mechanical handling. 


These elements of Travelers Service combine to 
make its Group Insurance prompt and efficient in the 
fulfilment of its prime purpose of protection, and its 
costs closely adjusted to the actual experience of the 
individual case. 


Whether cause or effect—whether a result of the 
current appreciation of such service, or whether making 
possible such service through very volume of business 
—28% more employers hold Travelers Group contracts 
than are so insured by any other company in the world. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The Associated Press History 


Is “A Romance In Cooperation” 





KENT COOPER TELLS ORIGIN, MISSION 


AND PROGRESS 


Has 1200 Member Papers; 45,851 Miles Leased Day Wires; 65,139 
Miles Leased Night Wires; Staff Of 80,000 
Throughout The World 





At the Thursday afternoon session, 
Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press, dwelt in length upon 
“A Romance of Cooperation,” which 
was a complete history of the Associated 
Press. Mr. Cooper in his usual suave 
manner told of the wonderful workings 
of his large corporation. In part he 
said : 

“When, however, several hundred in- 
dividuals seek, as individuals, to find a 
foundation upon which to build an im- 
portant function of their chosen work, 
such function being only one of the ele- 
ments of that work, and all of them come 
into accord upon the principle that this 
individual function can best be fulfilled 
by cooperation, even cooperation with a 
competitor, common sense if not neces- 
sity will require cooperation. 

“But if an idealism is injected into this 
cooperation the nature of the endeavor 
becomes animated with an ardor that 
cannot possibly have its counterpart in 
any other human activity. There is at 
once the energetic spirit of meeting a 
commercial necessity and meeting it with 
the strength that comes not only from 
cooperation but also from the fervor of 
making an idealism practical and effec- 
tive. It is easy to imagine or to actu- 
ally embark upon a plan that is ideal- 
istic. A good many men and groups of 
men have done that. But when in this 
world of strife an institution fulfills and 
continues to fulfill for 33 years its mis- 
sion upon a cooperative and _ idealistic 
basis, then the story of its beginnings 
and its continued success should truly be 
entitled “A Romance in Cooperation.” 

“The Associated Press is just that. Be- 
cause it has worked unostentatiously, the 
servant of the public only indirectly, 
namely, through its member newspapers, 
I find that in this year of grace there 
are many who do not know that The 
Associated Press not only is not organ- 
ized for profit, but that by its charter it 
cannot make a profit. It is incorporated 
in New York State under the member- 
ship corporation act. Your own golf 
club could be incorporated under the 
same act. But instead of a golf course, 
the members of The Associated Press 
enjoy rights to a news service, and they 
pay their assessments therefor. The As- 
sociated Press has no other means of 
revenue, 

“T thus begin with that elemental state- 
ment respecting the nature of The As- 
sociated Press because some may need 
assurance that The Associated Press has 
nothing to sell them. It is probably the 
largest institution in America today, if 
not in the world, outside of governments, 
that has nothing to sell. 

“And it is the greatest cooperative ef- 
fort in the world today. Its output is 
news. Its members dedicate to The As- 
sociated Press the ownership of the local 
news that they gather. Employees of 
he Associated Press not only exchange 
this news between the members but they 
intensify upon general news collection 
and prepafe news reports of happenings 
to supplement what is available from the 
members themselves. Thus they cover 
the foreign fields. 

want you to know about this co- 
Operative effort, but I will be brief in 
explaining how it operates. The impor- 
tant thing is that you know of the spirit 
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that brought it into being and that ani- 
mates it in its work today. 


Purpose of Associated Press 
“When we are asked ‘What is The 
Associated Press’ we quote this para- 
graph: 


“The Associated Press is a coopera- 
tive organization of persons represent- 
ing more than 1,200 morning, evening 
and Sunday newspapers, having for its 
purpose the collection and distribution 
of the important news of the world for 
publication in its member newspapers. 

“The Associated Press has its own 
leased wires, which form a network 
across the continent from Bangor, Me., 
to San Diego, Cal, and from Duluth, 
Minn., to New Orleans and Havana. 
The total mileage of this leased wire 
system is appraximately: day wires 
45,851 miles; night wires 65,139. The 
membership spreads from Alaska to 
Argentina and from the Philippines to 
Porto Rico. Each of the members en- 
gages to contribute the news of his 
immediate vicinage to The Associated 
Press. 

“The number of words daily re- 
ceived and transmitted at each of the 
more important offices is over 75,000, 
or the equivalent of sixty columns of 
the average newspaper. 

““There are no “franchises.” 

Covers the World 

“This term is frequently misused when 
‘membership’ is referred to. 

“A simple statement of what The As- 
sociated Press does would be to say that 
what a local newspaper reporter does 
for his paper in reporting local news, 
The Associated Press does for that paper 
and 1,200 other papers in reporting the 
news from all the rest of the world. For 
The Associated Press simply is a re- 
porter of domestic and foreign news for 
publication in the newspapers which com- 
pose its membership. To collect this 
news it uses the telegraph, telephone, 


cable, wireless and mail. In its direct 
operations it expends $7,000,000 yearly de- 
rived by assessments levied upon its 
members while its members, who make 
their news available to it, expend many 
millions more—all for the collection of 
information for you. But the magnitude 
of the task is not so much what it does 
as what it must be prepared instanta- 
neously to do at any point on the globe. 
Thus the work necessitates the watch- 
fulness of approximately 80,000 individ- 
uals scattered throughout the world. Of 
course all of this large number do not 
daily contribute news to be incorporated 
into The Associated Press report. Im- 
portant things do not happen daily 
within the territory assigned to each of 
these 80,000 individuals. They are there 
to report an event if it happens and 
nothing is reported unless it does 
happen. 

“If that suffices as a statement of what 
The Associated Press is and what it 
does, the story of what brought it into 
being really ought to be told, for the 
telling of it should disclose that in The 
Associated Press indeed is there the cul- 
mination of an ideal, an ideal of no less 
importance to your welfare than the 
ideals which are the fundamentals of our 
form of government. ‘To do his part 
in a constituent democrac y a citizen must 
have information upon which he can base 
his thoughts and his actions. And if he 
is to think straight and act wisely he 
must have accurate news information un- 
tainted at its source by any selfish prop- 
aganda. The Associated Press came into 
being to do an honest service in the 
matter of furnishing news. It set that 
as its ideal. 

“Fortunately its work has contributed 
to effecting the brotherhood of Ameri- 
can citizenship. The railroads properly 
are given credit for cementing the scat- 
tered people of this vast domain into 
complementary activity. That activity, 
however, is commercial. The railroads 
are the great modern caravans of trade. 
They make for the material enrichment 
of the country. But of what avail would 
even the railroads be toward making this 
a cohesive people if there were not the 
press association to exchange news 
throughout the land so that everyone 
may know instantaneously of the activi- 
ties of his fellow man; of the doings of 
government and all the multifarious in- 
terests that exert themselves in our daily 
life as a people? Man must think be- 
fore he can trade and before he can 
think he must have food for thought 
he must know what is going on in the 
thousand and one localities where he 
trades or hopes to trade. The Asso- 
ciated Press functions to furnish this in- 
formation to its member newspapers, not 
only the domestic happenings but the 
foreign. And from the newspapers you 
get this story of what the world is doing. 

“An important occurrence in New Or- 
leans, for example, at this moment will 
be reported in your newspaper today 
and read by you at the same moment 
millions of your fellow citizens may read 
exactly the same wording that you read. 
From Bellingham to Key West and from 
Bangor to San Diego the same story is 
simultaneously read. It may happen that 
not even the people of New Orleans, 
where the event occurred, will read it 
before you do. Thus the work of The 
Associated Press focuses the attention 
and synchronizes the reading and the 
thoughts of millions of Americans. 
Through 132,000 miles of telegraph and 
telephone wire it carries the pulse beat 
of the nation to its four corners as 
promptly as the arteries carry the hu- 
man pulse beat through the human body. 
This prompt reporting and transmission 
of the story of humanity vitalizes a hun- 
dred million people into homogeneity if 
anything does. It was Mark Twain who 
said: “There are just two things that 
spread light to the four corners of the 

world—the sun in the heavens and The 
Associated Press down here!’ 


“Here then, you say, is a mighty en- 
gine of publicity indeed! One may well 
pause to think of what one man, if in 
control, could do to convert—even per- 
vert—the thoughts of millions. By col- 
oring facts, by a twist here and a turn 
there, this one man’s will might be done! 
And if he did not do his work too crude- 
ly a nation might be a tool in his hands. 
Again | say this might be IF one man 
were in control. 

“But one man is not in control and if 
an adventure in prophecy is warranted 
one man never will be in control. For 
it was to prevent one man being in con- 
trol that The Associated Press of today 
was brought into being. There was a 
time in this country—a time when this 
business of news exchange was done in 
a small way and crudely at that—but 
there was a time when one or two,men 
were in control. It was to end that con- 
trol that The Associated Press of today 
came forth. This revolt against tyranny, 
actual or potential, has been aptly termed 
by Melville E. Stone as ‘the revolution 
of 1893.” To Mr. Stone, for over a quar- 
ter of a century its general manager, to 
Victor I. Lawson, its first president, to 
Frank B. Noyes, who is serving his 27th 
year as president and to a group of their 
fellow newspaper publishers of that 
eventful year there was seen as much 
of tyranny menaced by the nation’s in- 
formation being in the control of a des- 
pot as actually was suffered by the col- 
onist of 1776 through misgovernment by 
George III. 

Subject to Critical Eye 


“Diligently they set to work to create 
something that would throw safeguards 
around the reporting of news. To keep 
pure the channels of public information 
they adopted this cooperative idea. 

“Be it remembered that among. its 
1,200 members every shade of political 
and religious belief is represented. The 
work of the association, therefore, is 
subject to the critical eye of each of 
these members who through intimate 
contact would sense the slightest ten- 
dentious trend in news reporting long 
before the layman would see it. 

“That, then, is the form of organiza- 
tion by which it was sought to safeguard 
for the public the impartiality and truth- 
fulness of the news. It was a striving 
toward honest service by newspaper pub- 
lishers to their fellow men. Today, with 
its record of 33 years, it is a living evi- 
dence of their ideals. 

“No human activity of the magnitude 
of The Associated Press should escape 
criticism if it could. The Associated 
Press welcomes criticism. Jeing the 
product of humans it is intensely human 
ad therefore it is not inerrant. It has 
been charged with being controlled by 
this or that religious denomination, this 
or that political party, this or that eco- 
nomic or social movement. If any of 
these charges were true the very ideal 
which prompted its existence would be 
shattered. It was to prevent any such 
control that its form of org: anization was 
adopted. If it is not hewing to the ~— 
of ———— which was drawn for 
to follow, it is a matter of intense con- 
cern to de as a reader and as a citi- 
zen. If it is not what it professes to 
be it can be discredited. Fortunately, 
therefore, the blazing sun of publicity 
shines upon its every published work. 
Its members and its management would 
not have it otherwise. 

“There has been comment to the ef- 
fect that its treatment of news of social, 
partisan or denominational movements 
proves its partiality. The charge is made 
by those zealous in furthering or oppos- 
ing a particular social, partisan or de- 
nominational idea. Intensely interested 
in their views themselves they want The 
Associated Press to crusade for them. A 
zealot can never believe that publication 
would be refused for such a simple rea- 
son as that his views are not of gen- 
eral interest. 

“Therein the zealot lacks news sense. 
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For it must be understood that people 
and events are given space in newspapers 
in the degree that they are interesting 
to other people. This is axiomatic if 
there is\any science in making success- 
ful newspapers. And since newspapers 
are successful in the degree that they 
obtain reader interest it must be obvious 
that there is a constant search for mat- 
ter of general interest. But because, in 
serving its member newspapers, The As- 
sociated Press applies its news judgment 
it has found itself simultaneously charged 
with being controlled by both proponents 
and opponents of this or that movement. 

“It has within a single year been 
charged with being controlled by the 
Roman Catholic church and by the Ku 
Klux Klan; by Henry Ford and by the 
Jews; ,it has been charged with favor- 
ing capital and opposing labor and _ fa- 
voring labor and opposing capitale Re- 
flection upon this reputed control by op- 
posing forces ought to prove the im- 
partiality of The Associated Press and 
prove its freedom from the control of 
any movement, however worthy the 
movement may be. 

“T have told you of what brought The 
Associated Press into existence, what it 








is and what it does. I have referred to 
some criticisms that have been made 
concerning it. In conclusion I want to 
impress upon you the importance to you 
of the task it has assigned itself. If 
you are a good citizen you must acquaint 
yourself with what is going on. The As- 
sociated Press serves newspapers from 
which you put more into your minds 
than from what you read from any other 
source. Since the largest newspaper can 
print only a fraction of the entire Asso- 
ciated Press report it is given only to 
telegraph editors of member newspapers 
and to employees of The Associated 
Press to read this most complete com- 
pilation in existence of the day by day 
story of humanity. In its completeness 
it is a story indeed! What man does 
is interesting; the record of the prob- 
lems that confront him is portentious; 
his effort at solving them is inspiring. 
One is moved to elation at his success 
or regret at his failure. Always, the 
story has some form of human appeal 
else it would not be news. Your news- 
paper selects that which it thinks will 
interest you most and in doing that it 
probably gives you more than you have 
time to read.” 








Examinations Should Be Frequent and Frank, 
Says Commissioner Monk of Massachusetts 





TELLS FUNCTIONS OF STATE INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Says Facts Damaging to Home Office Companies Should Not Be 
Hidden in Reports; Also Thinks There is 
Too Much Legislation 





Wesley E. Monk, insurance commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, speaking before 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents Thursday on the meaning of co- 
operation in state insurance supervision, 
said that Massachusetts was the first 
state to have insurance supervision, trac- 
ing its history from 1807 when the first 
laws were passed regulating insurance 
companies. State supervision as known 
today really began in Massachusetts 
with the enactment of a statute in 1855. 

He highly praised the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, and 
told of the necessity of uniform laws. At 
the same time states should realize their 
inter-dependence and not forget their in- 
dependence. Commissioners should be 
candid and frank with each other and 
in no case should a mistaken sense of 
loyalty to the home company be a rea- 
son for any lack of candidness or frank- 
ness in the dealings of one commissioner 
with another. Home companies should 
never be permitted to engage in unlaw- 
ful or hazardous enterprises or in- 
equitable practices. Whenever an exam- 
ination of a domestic company discloses 
such enterprises or practices it is the 
duty of the commissioner of the home 
state to require the company to desist 
therefrom, to remedy if possible any in- 
jurious results which may have hitherto 
happened in order to protect its policy- 
holders wherever they may be and to 
protect the company against itself. 


Examinations 


Mr. Monk said that examinations of 
companies should be frequent and care- 
ful and that supervision which does not 
present to the public the true condition 
of an insurance company is purely per- 
functory, of no value, and extremely 
harmful. 

He argued that the public should in- 
sist upon the appointment or election of 
proper supervising officials, should insist 





WESLEY E. MONK 


upon the selectfon of men in whom con- 
fidence could be reposed. 

He said there was a vital need for sta- 
bility in the tenure of office of the de- 
partmental aides. 

He concluded with a plea for less leg- 
islation. New insurance laws should only 
be made to remedy serious defects, if 
there are any. 

Commissioner Monk told of the exist- 
ence of the demand for the establish- 
ment of state insurance funds either mo- 
nopolistic or competitive. This demand 
has been caused by dissatisfaction. 

_ “This dissatisfaction may be grounded 
in ignorance or prejudice, but the fact 
is that it exists,” he said. “This dissatis- 
faction can be eliminated in large part 
by muiual understanding between the 


Hughes Sees No Safer Or Sounder 
Business In Country Than Insurance 


GIVES BAROMETRIC 


READINGS 


OF SOCIAL WEATHER 


Enterprise Of Insurance Rests On Widest As Well As the Most 
Careful Generalizations Of Experience, 
Says Famous Counsel 


Charles E. Hughes told the Associationmote confidence by preventing extrava- 


of Life Insurance Presidents on Thurs- 
day of this week- that life insurance ex- 
pansion has been achieved with wise 
conservatism in management, without 
undue expenditures in obtaining business 
and with the results to policyholders that 
are consistent with safety. He believes 
that there is no safer or better managed 
business in the United States. 

The famous lawyer and jurist stopped 
a moment to reflect upon what a man 
can accomplish as a social being in the 
new world with the extraordinary pow- 
ers now at his command. Our social ex- 
periment has just begun, he said. A 
comment he made was this: “In a sense 
you are the prophets of the coming time. 
On the largest scale you are making 
scientific use of the lessons of the past 
in order to distribute all the accruing 
benefits to millions of people associated 
for mutual protection and investment.” 

An Effective Guardian 

There is no more effective guardian of 
the purse than an insurance policy, “and 
the increasing success of the life insur- 
ance business is a welcome testimonial 
to the fact that in our prosperity we have 
not lost our heads,” he said. Life in- 
surance is the other side of the picture 
of extravagance and waste. We are so 
easily misled by the unpleasant spectacle 
of profligacy, of human wreckage, of 
useless lives in which the most solid sat- 
isfactions are sacrificed to temporary ex- 
citement and fleeting pleasure, that we 
are apt to forget the countless homes 
where individuals cherish the old tradi- 
tion of industry with a keen sense of 
mutual affection and dependence. The 
life insurance statistics give you the 
barometric readings of the © social 
weather.” 

As the Supreme Court has pointed out 
the object of life insurance is not only 
protection but investment. Insurance 
controls very largely the funds available 
for important public enterprises. 

He brietly sketched how insurance 
funds have helped build up the nation. 
What Insurance Companies Do 
Insurance companies help promote life 
and are agencies of Health as well as 
thrift. To buttress the home, to give 
impetus to thrift and the relief which 
comes with the assurance of protection for 
dependents, to organize on a vast scale 
investing power conservatively used, to 
seck practical measures to conserve 
health and prolong life—what have we 

better than that. 

Policyholders should have the oppor- 
tunity to correct proper management; 
they must have the final control. How- 
ever, if they undertook to manage af- 
fairs directly they would make a mess of 
at. 
“Your organization was formed to pro- 








companies and the public. The creation 
of that understanding again depends on 
co-operation between the companies and 
the public, but the initiative rests larfely 
on the companies. Let them use their 
best efforts to educate the public to the 
real nature of insurance so that an ap- 
preciation of its beneficent character will 
supplant any hostility to its as an in- 
stitution and that it may prosper in the 
future as it has in the past.” 


gance, reducing expenses and intelligent- 
ly co-operating in order to give the 
wisest administration,” said the speaker. 
“You have reached the measure of suc- 
cess you now enjoy because you have 
inspired confidence. You cannot rest 
content. You must be yet more vigilant. 
I congratulate you on your privilege to 
guard the trust that is yours. 


Insurance Supervision 


Mr. Hughes said insurance supervision 
should not be shaken by attempts to 
make the supervisors proteges or lack- 
eys of those who are supervised. In- 
competent state supervision means dis- 
aster. The past twenty years has seen 
a great improvement in state super- 
vision, 

“Your enterprise is perhaps the safest 

of all, for it rests upon the widest as 
well as the most careful generalizations 
of experience,” said Mr. Hughes. “Un- 
less the nation fails there is no reason 
why you should not succeed. And that 
which makes the nation great and pros- 
perous, the self-reliance, the industry, 
the integrity and the prudence of our 
people find a fitting record in the prog- 
ress of life insurance.” 
_ Talking of his own experience with 
insurance agents, Mr. Hughes formerly 
thought that the agent “represented in 
the highest degree the American talent 
for unrestrained eloquence.” Continuing 
he said: “But as I have reflected upon 
the value of the life insurance enter- 
prise, I think that they were generally 
too modest in their estimates of its 
benefits.” 





WOMEN AND INSURANCE 





Luncheon of Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York at Hotel 
Astor Monday on Subject 


A luncheon will be held at the Hotel 
Astor on Monday, December 13, at 12 
o'clock, under the auspices of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York. 
It will be a conference between the Life 
Underwriters’ Association and the Am- 
erican Home Department of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, to de- 
termine a method by which the educa- 
tion of insurance may best be presented 
to the women. 

Speakers will include: Dr. Griffin M. 
Lovelace, New York Life; Hugh D. Hart, 
Aetna Life, and Emma H. Ditzler, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. She will talk on 
“Protection of the Home-Educational 
and Income Insurance.” 

In the gathering will be included 
twenty-five prominent women presidents 
of the local women’s clubs in Greater 
New York and twenty men representing 
the executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association and General 
Agents in New York City. Mrs. Chas. 
B. Hirst, chairman of the American 
Home Department of the City Federa- 
tion and Miss Alice Lakey, insurance 
specialists, American Home Department, 
and Mrs. Wm. B. Sporborg, president 
of the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, will be among the guests. 

Robert L. Jones will be chairman of 
the meeting. 
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N. Y. Telephone Co. 
Payroll Deduction Plan 


EIGHT LIFE COMPANIES IN _ IT 





Insurance Opportunities Offered 64,000 
Employes; Policies to Be Delivered 
Direct to Insured 
With the co-operation of eight life in- 
surance companies the New York Tele- 
phone Co. has just adopted an employes’ 
payroll deduction life insurance plan 
which will be made available to all the 
64,000 employes of the company in New 
York State and northern New Jersey. 
By this plan, which was developed under 
the direction of T. 
dent of the company, telephone workers 
will be enabled to secure standard life 
insurance on easy payments, the pre- 
miums being paid on a monthly basis by 

deductions from pay. 

The opportunity is offered to em- 
ployes, within certain liberal limits of age 
and amounts of insurance, to obtain this 
life insurance without medical examina- 
tion. The premiums divided into month- 
ly installments will total no more than 
the usual premiums paid quarterly on in- 
surance bought outside this plan. 


Who May Obtain Insurance 

The limits of age and amounts differ 
with respect to the various insurance 
companies, but in general, any employe 
over fifteen years of age and under 
forty-five (fifty-five in some cases) may 
obtain insurance on these terms or any 
amount up to $5,000 and, in some cases, 
up to $10,000. 

Outside these age and amount limits 
and in certain special cases within them, 
where the insurance company feels that 
an examination is required, the insurance 
will be available with the usual medical 
examination. 

A feature of this insurance is that the 
telephone company is not a party to any 
insurance policy issued under the plan, 
the employe’s policy being delivered di- 
rect to the policyholder by the insurance 
company, and is in no way dependent 
upon continued employment by the pol- 
icyholder in the telephone company. 


Variety of Coverage 


The plan also permits the insurance 
companies to offer ordinary life, limited 
payment life and endowment policies, 
which are usually recognized by insur- 
ance experts as the best form of in- 
surance available, having an investment 
as well as a protective value. 

Employes have been advised of the 
plan through the “Telephone Review” 
magazine. Pamphlets describing the op- 
eration of the plan in detail and forms 
to be filled by those interested will be 
distributed to telephone employes 
through supervisory channels. 

Insurance companies will arrange for 
their agents to interview employes who 
have expressed the desire to obtain in- 
surance under this plan. These inter- 
views will be made generally outside of 
working hours but with consent of their 
immediate supervisors certain exceptions 
may be made to this ruling. No em- 
ploye will be permitted to act as insur- 
ance agent for the solicitation of insur- 
ance business among fellow employes. 

Negotiations are now in progress to 
place the converted U. S. Government 
Insurance of ex-service men employed 
by the telephone company under a sep- 
arate payroll deduction insurance plan. 

Company Encouraging Thrift 

This insurance plan is the company’s 
latest development of its progress of co- 
operation with its employes for the en- 
couragement of thrift and the provision 
of the maximum security. Included in 
this department of the telephone com- 
Pany’s activities at the present time are: 
Employes Saving, Stock Subscription, 
Pension and Disability and Death Bene- 


P. Sylvan, vice-presi- 


Cosmopolitan Class 
AtN. Y. University 


ONE STUDENT FROM ARGENTINA 








Class Includes Three Phi Beta Kappa 
Men, Radio Pianist, Ball Player, 
Negro and Large Producers 





Whatever else the present class in 
New York University may be, it is cer- 
tainly cosmopolitan. Perhaps the fact 
that it’s the thirteenth class has some- 
thing to do with it. Vincent B. Coffin, 
the new director, said that he had just 
realized he was under an auspicious star 
in beginning with number thirteen. One 
of the subjects taught in the life insur- 
ance course deals largely with human 
interest, and both Mr. Coffin and Ralph 
G. Engelsman, who teaches practical 
selling, were agreed that from a human 
interest standpoint the thirteenth class 
is hard to beat. 

Seemingly every known variety of 
agent is included in the group who are 
seeking insurance knowledge at Wash- 
ington Square. There are men and 
women agents, old and young, experi- 
enced and green; there are solicitors 
from east and west; from town and 
country; from the oldest New York 
state company to the youngest. There 
is a representative of a progressive 
young negro company. In education, the 
pendulum swings from recent graduates 
of Princeton, Yale, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
including three Phi Beta Kappa keys, to 
those who have fought their way in life 
from days of early grammar school. 
Salesmen are there who have made tre- 
mendous successes in other less stable 
lines, turned now to life insurance and 
repeating those successes. Others are 
through the medium of the course bark- 
ing their shins for the first time against 
the business world. 


Meet For First Time At School 


Of extra interest, because of his dis- 
tance from home is Tose Shlamovitz of 
Buenos Ayres. Mr. Shlamovitz is super- 
intendent of agents for “La Continental,” 
doing business throughout the Argentine 
Republic. His comments on New York 
methods compared with those of his 
nemnerand are full of interest. Two other 





fit Plans, as well as a vacation camp for 
female workers. 

The standard form of insurance was 
decided on as the one mceting most fully 
the requirements of the large number of 
employes affected. Eight Life compa- 
nies which have agreed to the various 
requirements of the plan will underwrite 
this insurance. These companies are 
the Phoenix Mutual, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Guardian of America, Metropolitan Life, 
The Prudential, Penn Mutual and the 
Sun Life of Canada. 


long distance travelers to the university, 


course are M. A. Samuel and H. H. 
Allen of Portland, Ore. These men at- 
tended the same high school at the same 
time, but never met until they sat in 
class at Washington Square. Mr. Sam- 
uel’s grandfather was a founder of the 
Oregon Life, while Mr. Allen is a 
nephew of Edward W. Allen of the New 
England. 

Leading the class in production at 
present is Horace H. Wilson, a recent 
Princeton graduate, and son of Jerome 
J. Wilson, the veteran Equitable General 
Agent at East Forty-second street. Mr. 
Wilson has in eight weeks written over 
$600,000, a large share being already 
paid. Second high man is Stanley 
Krohm of Cincinnati, leading producer 
of Jack Shuff’s Union Central home of- 
fice agency, who had something to do 
with the Harry Houdini insurance. Third 
place is held by another youngster, R. J. 
Manheimer of the Louis Lane Equitable 
agency. His specialty is young men and 
lots of them. From the same agency is 
Miss Dohs, a newcomer, whose success 
with annuities has been phenomenal. 

Space forbids completing the class roll. 
It should be said that talent lies in other 
directions than production. Nearly any 
evening the radio will bring you from a 
Newark station piano solos from Irving 
Cresse, Guardian agent. A. H. Hermann 
is a successful ball player in the South- 
ern League, and is going at our business 
with “full-time” his objective. Then 
there is Charlie Liebowitz who has a 
big general insurance office at 8&0 
Maiden Lane, but who never could see 
life insurance (he says) until the course 
gave him a clearer understanding of it. 
The net result of his new insight to 
date has been $213,000. Still another 
student is the genial executive secretary 
of the Life Underwriters Association, 
Fred McKenzie. 

The instructors are delighted with the 
production of the class in volume, but 
what they feel to be more significant is 
the fact that the majority have scored 
regularly, week by week, and that all but 
two have produced some business during 
the course. The faculty believes that 
many of these men and women will 
achieve outstanding success. 


MARTIN CONBOY TO SPEAK 
Former Director of Gi Board of Drafts 
To Address N. Y. Life 


Underwriters’ Ass’n. 


The speakers at the next monthly 
meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, at the Hotel Astor, 
on the evening of December 14, will be 
Ralph Engelsman and Martin Conboy. 

Mr. Engelsman, who is one of the out- 
standing producers of the Equitable Life 
Assurance. Society, will be the first 
speaker. He is also with the N. Y. 
University Schools. 

Mr. Conboy is well known for his 
work as director of the board of drafts 
during the World War, and as a promi- 
nent lawyer. He is president of the 
Catholic Club of New York. 
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Albert H. Yost’s Paper 
On Total Disability 


READ BEFORE LIFE COUNSEL 





Reviews Disability Provisions of Fifty 
Prominent Companies; Comment 
on Waiving of Premiums 





Among the interesting papers read be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel meeting this week at the Hotel 
Astor was that of Albert H. Yost, coun- 
sel of the Phoenix Mutual Life, on “The 
Effect of Failure to Furnish Proof of 
Permanent Total Disability Before De- 
fault in Premium Payment.” 

Mr. Yost, in investigating the question, 
reviewed the disability provision of fifty 
prominent companies. 

Thirty-six companies provide, in one 
way or another, that proof of total and 
permanent disability must be received be- 
fore default in the payment of premium 
and that upon such receipt the premiums 
falling due thereafter will be waived by 
the company. Fourteen companies pro- 
vide for the waiver of premiums falling 
due during disability, if disability oc- 
curred before the default in the payment 
of any premium. Practically all of the 
contracts which have been beforesthe 
courts for construction have been of the 
first class, although not always clearly 
so, and it is our purpose to determine 
as far as possible how they have been 
construed by the courts in the various 
cases which have arisen. 

No Uniformity of Decisions 

The court decisions show that there is 
no uniformity of decisions under either 
of the two types of contract described. 

In conclusion Mr. Yost said in part: 

“It may, therefore, not be out of order 
to suggest in conclusion that eventually 
life companies will find it wise to follow 
substantially the practice obtaining in 
accident insurance and to agree to waive 
all premiums falling due during disabil- 
ity, if disability began before default in 
payment of premiums, provided, how- 
ever, that the right to waiver and other 
benefits shall not relate back for more 
than a definitely stated period prior to 
receipt of notice of disability by the com- 
pany. Such a period would probably 
have to be longer than the ten or twenty 
days’ notice required in accident policies, 
but whether it would be six months or a 
year, it would undoubtedly work more 
equitably for the insurer and insured 
than the present provisions, and would 
be more likely to obtain the general 
sanction of the courts. Of course even 
under the most liberal provisions, bor- 
der line cases will arise and unsatisfac- 
tory decisions will be rendered, but the 
number of such cases will at least be 
minimized. In the long run, life insur- 
ance companies will undoubtedly find it 
necessary and profitable to provide broad 
and liberal disability benefits including 
reasonable provisions as to notice and 
proof, and, if necessary, to increase pre- 
miums to a point where they will be suf- 
ficient to cover the risk involved. At 
least, that has been their experience and 
policy as to their regular life business, 
and there is no sound reason for treat- 
ing these additional benefits otherwise.” 





B. H. WALKER MADE PRESIDENT 

Bradford H. Walker, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Co., of Vir- 
ginia, was elected president of the com- 
pany on Tuesday at a meeting of the 
stockholders, in place of John G. Walker, 
who recently resigned as president, but 
who was elected to fill the newly created 
position of chairman of the board. W. 
L. T. Rogerson, who for many years has 
been a vice-president, was elected to suc- 


ceed Mr. Walker as first vice-president. - 





PRUDENTIAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of The Prudential will be held at the 
home office of the company on Monday, 
January 10, 1927, for the purpose of 
electing directors. 
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Dr. Huebner Makes 
An Eloquent Address 


APPLAUDED BY BIG AUDIENCE 
Contrasts Life and Fire Hazards in 
Talk at McNamara Agency, Guar- 
dian Life; Discusses Life Force 

There are some speakers on the sub- 
ject of life insurance that one never tires 
of. Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of in- 
surance at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, is such a person: he invariably 
brings out a good crowd whenever he 
makes an address. He was in excep- 
tionally good form on Thursday night of 
last week on which occasion he talked 
to a large gathering of agents at the 
John C. McNamara agency offices, New 
York. me 

He discussed the institution of life in- 
surance from the standpoint of the value 
of the human life, drawing an analogy 
between the property value and the life 
value. He declared that the old idea that 
life insurance was designed solely to in- 
demnify the beneficiaries of deceased 
persons was giving way to the idea that 
it affords protection to the living, and 
provides an income adequate to insure 
them against their own weaknesses, both 
mental and physical. 

He compared life insurance policy to 
a sinking fund bond and said that we 
should apply the same principles to the 
life force that we do to property affairs. 

The principles that underlie business 
transactions, the principles of indemnity, 
prevention of loss, wills and trust ar- 
rangements, people attach much impor- 
tance to, he said, but always with respect 
to property. ; 

“T heard property values discussed for 
seven years at college,” said the speaker, 
“but T never during that time heard about 
the life force. 


Defines Life Policy 


“What is a life insurance policy?” 
asked Dr. Huebner. “I have never liked 
that word policy. We ought to look at 
life insurance in the nature of a bond. 
You men are bond salesmen as much as 
those that sell for a bond house. Just 
as bonds are through a corporation 1s- 
sued against their material assets, so you 
issue a bond to insure against the life 
worth. The bond house emphasizes the 
property worth. All sorts of analogies 
have been used. 

A corporation works to borrow money: 
to get money loaned to it by bondhold- 
ers. These are designated as callable 
sinking fund bonds. The company re- 
serves the right at a certain specified 
date to call in these bonds for redemp- 
tion. If a corporation is not successful, 
it will not be in a position to redeem 
these bonds. To meet just such a con- 
tingency the corporation takes out of its 
current earnings certain deposits which 
are paid into the sinking fund. The idea 
is a good one. 

“But suppose that the policyholder is 
not called, but that he lives out the span 
of life under the bond; that he has been 
insured at age thirty or thirty-five for a 
long term. Then in this case, it has been 
arranged by the company that there shall 
be taken out of the current earnings of 
the policyholder certain deposits that, to- 
gether with a certain rate of interest, 
are to equal the face value of the policy 
at some date in the future. It seems 
to me that the analogy is absolutely 
complete. It is in the use of these two 
accounts that we can illustrate the prin- 
ples that we use in business property.” 

Speaking of depreciation of the life 
force, Dr. Huebner declared that it, 
like the property force, is exhaustible 
and wears out. Should we not, therefore, 
he contended, apply to our lives the prin- 
ciple of depreciation. He said there are 
three kinds of death: the “casket death,” 
the “retirement death” and the “living 





death,” and that the purpose of life in- 
surance is to insure against all three. 
He was of the opinion that these prin- 
ciples of life insurance should be taught 
to the students at school and college. He 
deplored the tendency of parents to ex- 
pect support from their children in old 


e age. Life insurance, he thought, was the 
ultimate solution of this problem of old 
age dependence. 

Contrasts Fire and Life Rates 

The speaker contrasted the hazard of 
fire insurance with that of life insurance, 
declaring that the hazard of death is 
thirty times as great as the hazard of 
fire, and that fire losses are only partial 
in most cases, while death strikes total- 
ly. Fire losses, he continued, can be re- 
placed; but no replacement is possible in 
the case of death, except cash. He said 
80% of all the business houses in this 
country are insured and that the insur- 
ance on marine business is 100%. Why, 
then, in view of the greater life hazard, 
should not the percentage of insurance 
on human lives be commensurately 
higher. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST GROWTH 


The Pacific Northwest will be the ob- 
jective in the next few years for several 
thousand people, H. R. Cunningham, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Montana Life, told members of the 
Spokane Life Underwriters at a recent 
meeting at Spokane, Wash. This great 
Inland Empire, with irrigation projects 
in store, has prospects ahead, he said, 
which are beyond expectation of the 
most optimistic people of the region. 


NEW WEEKLY AGENCY PAPER 


The first issue of the California State 
Life News, a new agency paper of the 
California State Life, has made its ap- 
pearance. It is full of breezy news and 
valuable suggestions and pointers for 
agents. The paper will appear weekly, 
while the former’ house organ, El Capi- 
tan, will be issued monthly. 


A. M. HYDE WILL BE PRESIDENT 


Arthur M. Hyde, former governor of 
Missouri and brother of Superintendent 
of Insurance Ben C. Hyde of that state, 
will be elected president of the newly 
organized Sentinel Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City. 








J. A. Tyson Addresses 
Jack Berlet Meeting 


SUBJECT IS “PROGRAMMING” 


Shows Concretely What Can Be Done 
to Straighten Out a Person’s 
Life Insurance 


James A. Tyson, associate general 
agent of the Equitable Life of Iowa, was 
the speaker at the tenth of “Jack” Ber- 
let’s Money Making Sales Talks at the 
agency offices of the Guardian Life, Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Tyson’s subject was “Pro- 
gramming.” He spoke in part as follows: 

“Shortly after I had gotten into the 
business, a young man called me on the 
phone and said, ‘Mr. Tyson, may I see 
you, if I come down to your office? It 
will probably take an hour to tell you 
what I want to tell you.’ I said, ‘AIl 
right,’ and he came down and brought 
with him a little package. He threw 
the package on my desk and said, ‘For 
God’s sake tell me what I’ve got.’ I 
looked at it and said, ‘From the size and 
shape, it looks to me as if it probably 
is some life insurance policies.’ He said, 
‘Yes, but what have I got?’ I asked 
him this question: ‘What in the devil 
did you buy it for?’ ‘To protect my 
family,’ he said. ‘Yes, but how?’ J said. 
Now that is as far as any life insur- 
ance man had ever gone with that fel- 
low. He had bought some thirteen poli- 
cies ranging from $1000 to $5000, but that 
was as far as anybody had ever gone. 
I asked him whether he wanted me to 
help him, and he said he did. ‘Now 
this is all simple,’ I said. ‘Do you own 
your own home?’ He said, ‘I am buy- 
ing it.’ ‘How much do you owe on it?’ 
$500.00.’ ‘All right,’ I said, ‘Let’s take 
one of these policies and have a letter 
left with the trustee providing that 
$4,500 of this particular policy is to be 
used to clear the mortgayve.’ And then 
I said to him: ‘Did you ever stop to think 














year, the trend is upward. 


cessful career. 





The Foundation Is Here 


N building a fine, lasting, structure, one looks to the foundation 
arst. Kor a successful life insurance structure the foundation is 
financial strength. The Guardian, today, ranks as one of the 


strongest of the financially strong companies, due to its consistently 
maintained policy of progressive conservatism. 


Backed by its great financial strength, The Guardian has enjoyed 
an unusual growth in these past several years. 
1925 showed an increase of nearly 50 percent over 1924, and again this 


Knowing that the growth of the Company and that of its fieldmen 
are interdependent, The Guardian offers a practical plan of Home Office 
co-operation which insures the greater success of its agents. A complete 
and original training course is provided. A Prospect Bureau that de- 
velops genuine dollar-and-cents prospects is maintained on a basis that 
affords the fieldman upwards of 400 percent profit on the commissions 
derived from this source. Modern methods of advertising, serving both 
the prospect and the policyholder, create and hold good-will. To men 
of the right calibre, The Guardian offers the foundation for a suc- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


New paid business in 




















that it is going to cost you something 
to pass out of the picture?’ And he 
said, ‘I never thought about it, but I 
guess it will.’ 

‘Well, we’ll set aside a thousand dol- 
lar policy for that. Mr. Black, I pre- 
sume that you, like most men, give your 
wife an allowance, maybe every week 
or every month.’ He said, ‘I give her 
a check the first of every month and 
she runs the house. I don’t pay any at- 
tention to it after that.” ‘Did it ever 
occur to you, Mr. Black, that it might 
be a good idea to continue that check 
after you have passed out of the pic- 
ture?’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I should like to, 
but how?’ So we took enough of the 
insurance that would yield his wife $65 
a month, and when he saw that he said, 
‘That’s not enough.’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘but 
we've got to do just as much as we can 
with what we have to work with.” And 
then he had a little girl, and I said, 
‘Do you want her to go to college?’ I 
said, ‘Would you like to have the feel- 
ing that she is absolutely certain to go 
_* you are here or not?’ He said, 

es 





SUPERVISOR OF AGENCIES 





Elton R. Shaw Elected to That Office 
for Girard Life; An Author and 
Lecturer of Note 


_The Girard Life announces the elec- 
tion of Elton R. Shaw as supervisor of 
agencies. Mr. Shaw was formerly with 
the central branch of the New York 
Life in Chicago where he made a record 
in personal production and was a fre- 
quent speaker on life insurance topics at 
various conferences, luncheons and clubs. 

Prior to taking up life underwriting 
as a profession several years ago, Mr. 
Shaw was nationally known as an edu- 
cator, author and lecturer. Data found 
in the International Blue Book, “Who's 
Who in America,” and “Who’s Who 
Among North American Authors,” gives 
the information that the sixteen years 
following graduation from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1907 were given to 
graduate study, teaching in Ohio Wes- 
leyan and Kansas Wesleyan where he 
was Dean of the College Speech Edu- 
cation and later of the College of Com- 
merce, financial, business and executive 
secretary of the Intercollegiate Prohibi- 
tion Association, director of College 
Conferences of the Commission on Life 
Service and executive secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Older Boys Con- 
ferences in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr. Shaw is author of eight books 
which have had a sale of more than a 
million copies and has delivered thou- 
sands of addresses in some thirty states, 
including some four hundred colleges and 
universities. 

During the past summer he spoke at 
several insurance gatherings, including 
the central department meeting of the 
New York Life at the Palmer House 
in Chicago and the Columbus Mutual 
convention in Columbus. 





MINNESOTA CHANGES 


Percy D. Hindmarsh, who since De- 
cember 8, 1913, has been attached to The 
Prudential’s St. Paul district, has been 
named to succeed Arthur Devine as su- 
perintendent of the Mankato district. 
Superintendent Devine leaves Mankato 
to assume supervision of a new district 
in St. Paul, created because of the con- 
tinued growth of Prudential business in 
that city. 

Superintendent Hindmarsh served as 
an agent in St. Paul from 1913 to April 
10, 1922, when he was promoted to be 
an assistant superintendent in the same 
district. His record has been outstand- 
ing in this latter position. 

Superintendent Devine, who goes to 
St. Paul, has had a varied experience in 
his insurance career. 





Hugh D. Hart, of Hart & Eubank, gen- 
eral agents of the Aetna Life, New York, 
made a talk before the agents of 
the Berkshire Life at the Carroll agency 
on December 8 
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One of Safest of All 
Forms of Investment 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 





Grows From 30.8% of Companies’ Assets 
in 1919 to 43% at End 
of 1925 


By Ao M. Woodruff 


Vice-President, Prudential 


Obviously, the first business of a life 
insurance company is the payment of 
claims resulting from the death or injury 
of its policyholders. 

Just as certainly, it is the duty of such 
an organization to see to it that when 
the time comes to pay those claims the 
money is available to meet the obliga- 
tion and that it is properly safeguarded 
pending the emergency. 

This assurance of financial strength at 





A. M. WOODRUFF 


all times is made certain in only one way, 
by the sound and intelligent investment 
of those funds which are paid to the 
company as premiums by those who have 
placed their faith in the institution’s in- 
tegrity. 

42% Real Estate Mortgage Investment 

Real estate mortgage loans have come 
to be regarded as one of the sz ifest forms 
of investment in so far as profit to the 
policyholders is concerned, and certainly 
it would be difficult to find a more laud- 
able use to which money could be put 
than that which helps the man of mod- 
est income to acquire his own home. 
The legal reserve companies of America 
are agreed on this principle, as is attest- 
ed by their records. In 1919 these com- 
panies had assets of $6,790,582,415, of 
which 30.8% was invested in real estate 
mortgage loans. At the end of 1925, 
these assets had grown to more than 
$11,000,000,000 and the investments in real 
estate loans was $4,823,871,000, or 42% of 
the total. And this growth of more than 
11% in such investments has been a 
healthy one. 

The great influence the insurance com- 
panies of the country are exerting in the 
expansion of utilities and in the steady 
growth of cities and towns is self-evi- 
‘dent. When the investments are consid- 
ered it is apparent that a great deal of 
the development of territory which 
otherwise would not have been opened 
must be attributed directly to the pi- 
oneering that has been made _ possible 
through encouragements received from 
such influential sources. 

A Power of Good Throughout 
Civilization 

The growth of the life insurance idea 
—which is an acceptance by the average 
man and woman of the thesis that their 
duty to their dependents extends beyond 
that period covered by their natural life 
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WHEN WRONG, WRITE 
Through— 


— Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
25 West 34th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Chickering 2383-7 

















—has resulted, of course, in the steady 
flow of funds to the companies involved. 
They, as an economic powerhouse, trans- 
form this income into a current, which, 
when redistributed, is a power for good 
throughout civilization. 

Mortgage loans as an investment ve- 
hicle have been regarded with favor by 
the insurance companies for manv years, 
and there are manifold reasons for this 
approbation. To begin with they yield 
an adequate return and, when they are 
selected wisely, reduce the question of 
risk to a minimum. It is an amazing 
commentary on the inherent honesty of 
such borrowers that over a period of 
half a century, the real estate mortgage 
loans made by banks, building and loan 
associations and insurance companies 
show a loss that is almost negligible. 

The mortgage on the home is particu- 
larly sound and that is the form of in- 
vestment much preferred by The Pru- 
dential, for such a loan rests upon senti- 
ment as well as upon the land, brick, 
mortar and labor represented. The spirit 
that moves a man to acquire a home for 
his dependents may truthfully be said to 
be bred of the same stuff that actuates 
him when he protects himself with life 
insurance. He is prepared to stand 
against the world to protect his equity 
and, in consequence, the investor. 

Still another reason why it is a genu- 
ine service to make it possible for the 
average man to secure his home and thus 
become a property owner is that the 
ownership of a piece of property, par- 
ticularly a home, inspires the holder 
with a new sense of responsibility, in- 
jects his interest into community affairs, 
and, naturally, makes of him a better 
citizen. 


Responsibility of An Insurance Company 


Our policyholders have come to know 
that The Prudential is anxious to do 
more than to serve them in insuring their 
lives. We purpose to do what we can 
possibly do to make the communities 


in which they live more pleasant places. 
And to this end we have contributed 
largely through our loans to the upbuild- 
ing of splendid centers. With this 
growth has come a stimulation of our 
policyholders. They see their neighbors 
happily living in the kind of a home they 
themselves have visualized and they be- 
come eager to acquire like housing ac- 
commodation. This spurs ambition and 
hence is a real service to society in gen- 
eral. 

Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, has long been an enthusias- 
tic advocate of real estate mortgage loan 
investments that will help the modest 
citizen to own his own home. In 1925 
this executive said: 

“T know of no better way in which an 
organization having funds to invest can 
use them than by making it possible for 
the average man to own his own home.’ 

And it is with this spirit that The 
Prudential is carrying forward in this 
field. An indication of the sincerity with 
which we have made our investments may 
be found in a comparison of our records 
during the first ten munths of 1926 and 
the corresponding period of last year. 

In 1926 this period saw The Prudential 
make mortgage loans on dwellings and 
apartment houses alone of $123 218,- 
001.90. These provided accommodations 
for 35,286 families and involved 20,692 
dwellings and 1,138 apartments. In the 
first ten months of 1925 such loans were 
made on 15,041 dwellings and 783 apart- 
ments to the amount of $86,383,488.90, 
and only 25,275 families were provided 
for. 

So that in preaching the soundness of 
real estate mortgages for investment, The 
Prudential is practicing as well. 


Books are the best of things, well 
used. Abused, among the worst.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

Take pains for limpid expression. J. 
Stuart Mill. 
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Seventy - five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


They conceived an organization that 


Organized 1851 
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Wendt Says Approach 
Is Vital in Selling 


GIVES FINE TALK TO AGENTS 





General Agent of Equitable Life of 
Iowa Illustrates Points With 
Stories and Incidents 





Paul R. Wendt, of Hoey, Ellison & 
Wendt, Inc., New York general agents 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa, addressed 
the John C. McNamara agency on the 
evening of November 29. He took as 
his subject the “Building of a Clientele.” 
As usual, a large audience was on hand 
to welcome the. speaker. 


He was of the opinion that approach 
is the most vital part of the sale, and 
that more sales are lost at that stage 
than at any other. He said the National 
Cash Register Company figures 75% of 
their ineffectual sales are caused by poor 
approach. He spoke in part as follows: 

“One of the most difficult things is to 
know how to make an easy, effective ap- 
proach. The first step in the approach 
is the pre-approach. You have heard a 
great deal about gathering certain facts 
to present to the prospect and I want 
to touch on the pre-approach from an- 
other standpoint—from your standpoint. 

Belief in Business 

“First, you should believe firmly in 
your business. The fact that you are 
representing the great institution of life 
insurance should give you that mental 
feeling which will enable you to convey 
to your prospect the fact that you are 
going to give him a splendid value and 
that you are sure that you are perform- 
ing a service. I want to say to you that 
if you do not believe that life insurance 
is a great business and a great business 
for you that you are in the ‘dumps’ and 
it will be with fear and trembling that 
you face your prospect. 

“Second, you should know all about 
what you have to sell. You know that 
knowledge gives power. That may be a 
trite expression but it is a very good 
expression. If you know all about the 
ordinary life insurance policy and can 
tell all about it, you can go to a man and 
know that you have something that will 
interest others and you will be able to 
talk about the ordinary life insurance 
policy without hesitation. 

“In the third place, remember that ail 
men are human. There is nothing that 
will give you more confidence in the ap- 
proach than that very thing. Whether 
you go to see a man sitting behind a 
mahogany desk or a man sitting on a 
pickle barrel, you ought to realize that 
this man has a great deal in common 
with you. I do not know the percentage 
we differ from others, but I want to say 
that we have in pe rcentage more in com- 
mon than we differ from others. I want 
to tell you, if you will pardon this little 
story, about a certain case of approach 
that came to me when I was in Phila- 
delphia, before I was in the life insur- 
ance business. I was walking and I met 
a young reporter who was very much 
out of sorts and seemed to be very much 
worried so that he stopped me and he 
just wanted to tell his troubles to some- 
one. At the time the Philadelphia “Pub- 
lic Ledger” was having a campaign to 
endeavor to get the private traction lines 
municipally owned and the chairman of 
the financing committee was a man 
named Jim Connolly. He was with the 
Philadelphia Traction Company and had 
just built a $20,000 home. This young 
reporter was assigned the task to go to 
Jim Connolly and say to him: ‘Is it true 
that a part of the money that went into 
this home was given to you by the P. R. 
T.?’ Naturally, he was very much dis- 
turbed. I said, ‘Listen, old man, the 
only way that you can get around that 
is for you to go to him and say you are 
a reporter and you make your living do- 
ing what you are told to do. You have 
just been assigned a task which is very 
disagreeable to you.. You do not like to 
do it; but you have got to.’ 
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Practical Sug the 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Do not exhaust all 
Keep Good your arguments in 
Arguments the first part of your 
In Reserve interview, says the 
Travelers. Hold one 
or two good ones in reserve against that 
moment when the prospect may be wav- 
ering in his decision: to sign or not to 
sign. Frequently there will be no call 
for these reserves—and under such cir- 
cumstances don’t bring them out. But 
if an additional argument is necessary 
to get his signature, it is much better 
to have a fresh one than a re-hashed 
one. Should it develop in the course of 
the interview that a second call will be 
necessary, save your ammunition for that 
time. 

Another point the company makes is 
that the agent should keep out of his 
office as much as possible. 

* * 


A picture of “Ed- 
die” Robinson of the 
Prosser & Homans 
agency of the Equit- 
able Society is run in 
the current “Agency Items” of the 
Equitable. The story is based on the 
placing of more than 100 Endowment 
policies for the Newark Cathedral taken 
in the Equitable by the priests of the 
diocese for the Cathedral Building Fund. 
He individually interviewed each of the 
priests of the diocese, explaining the 
novel idea and rolling up a large amount 
of insurance which subsequently went 
into the Building Fund of the Cathe- 
dral. 

In the past quarter of a century Rob- 
inson has had a personal production of 
$8,000,000. 


Sold Priests 
of Diocese 
100 Policies 


* * * 


The Provident 
Reminder of Mutual’s field 
Children Made force is having 
Insured Responsive fine results with 
the famous letter, 
“What Would We Do Without You, 
Dad?” It is a document to set any par- 
ent thinking. Herbert E. Owens, dis- 
trict agent of the company at Lincoln, 
Neb., reports to that company a case to 
point: 

The premiums on $9,000 insurance 
were overdue. Sometime before, the 
premiums had been put on a quarterly 
basis. Even on the quarterly basis it 
had been necessary to offer extensions. 
Before the extended period was up the 
insured had moved to such a distance 
that he could only be reached by corre- 
spondence. Repeated notices and letters 
from the agency cashier offering rein- 
statement and suggesting advances 
brought no response. 

At this stage Mr. Owens was notified. 
Knowing that the insured had two small 
children, he wrote him a personal letter 
on the back of the advertising reprint, 
“What Would We Do Without You— 
Dad.” It brought by return of post a 
response in the shape of Form No. 17 
with a check from the wife for a portion 
of the premiums involved. and with poli- 
a and advance forms for the balance 

ue. : 

The same idea was tried by Mr. Owens 
in another case, where the insured had 
moved to Oklahoma. It brought Forms 
No. 17 and No. 3636 by return mail, 
with a’ “thank you” note from the in- 


BUSINESS 
GEKTERS 





sured. This was a $5,000 case. Mr. 
Eyre concludes his letter, “It strikes me 
that overdue letters on these ‘Dad’ re- 
prints have an awful ‘kick.’ We are 
stocking up on some of them for that 
purpose.” 


NEW GROUP POLICIES 





2,908 Employes Covered for a Total of 
$3,749,800 by The Prudential in 
16 Corporations 

Sixteen business enterprises represent- 
ing fifteen different activities and in- 
cluding a group of clergymen and the 
employes of an entire city comprise the 
new policies placed with The Prudential. 
These involve a total insurance of $3,- 
749,800 and cover 2,908 lives. 

The firms involved are the W. G. Dun- 
can Coal Co., Inc., Greenville, Ky.; Win- 
chester Coal Co., Emma, Ky.; Bierman- 
Everett Foundry Co., Irvington, N. J.; 
Pennsylvania Annual Conference, 
Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, Mt. Wolf, Pa.; Nu Way Laundry, 
Miami, Fla.; J. P. Allen & Co., Atlanta 
and Macon, Ga., department store; The 
Sunbeam Club of the Universay Port- 
land Cement Co., Morgan Park Station, 
Duluth, Minn.; Franklin Porcelain Co., 
Morristown, Pa.; Maloney Oil and 
Manufacturing Co., Scranton, Pa.; Chi- 
cago Steel Tank Co., Cicero, Ill.; The 
Woods Engineering Co., Alliance, O.; 
Merchants Fertilizer and Phosphate Co., 
Charleston, S. C.; Challenge Cream and 
Butter Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
city employes of the city of Birmingham, 
Ala.; U. S. Light and Heat Corporation, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the Klicka 
Lumber Co., San Diego, Cal. 

With the exception of the Klicka Lum- 
ber Co., all the policies are of the so- 
called contributory type. 





TALKS AT PHILADELPHIA 


Gerald A. Eubank, of Hart & Eubank, 
general agents in New York City for the 
Aetna Life, recently addressed the 
monthly Agents’ Association meeting at 
the home office agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia. Mr. Eubank 
gave a splendid talk on business insur- 
ance, enlarging upon the workings of 
corporation credit. It was one of the 
best talks that has been made on this 
subject, according to agents who listened 
to it. 





WOMAN PROMOTED 


Brandon & Slingluff, formerly general 
agents in Birmingham of the Pan-Am- 
erican Life, have dissolved their partner- 
ship.and Miss Ora Caruthers has been 
appointed supervisor of agents in the im- 
portant Birmingham district. 

Miss Caruthers was formerly in edu- 
cational work. She took up life insur- 
ance under the direction of Ed L. Cot- 
ting and was one of the company’s lead- 
ing personal producers in the city of 
Birmingham. 





AETNA DIVIDENDS 
The regular quarterly dividends have 
been declared by the directors of the 
Aetna Life and Aetna Casualty and 
Surety. They will both be 3%, and will 
be payable January 1, to stockholders of 
record December 11. 





INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $100,000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUSTRIAL 


Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 


RO 5 bnkc sec caneectscsencveesscensevboeseserer Ts 6000606 060006006 $46,562,667.40 
Liabilities ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccvesceresecseseseseeseoss 39,940,092.25 
Capital and Surplus........+se0- eke ewasasenendeees Onn icenssteeeee 6,622,575.15 
Tnsardmee It FOICR. «x. c.00:00s00600006000000ss 000s e0eensecccnsss tases 292,834,191.00 
Payments to Policyholders...........cceeseecesscccccesscccescesess 3,392,156.76 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization....... Peery eT 39,176,371.91 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 

















FIRM as the 
RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,’ whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

















THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial increase 
in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shat'ered. This great expansion 


is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between the Home Office and the 
Field Force. 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate with 
this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 
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A LOYAL, EFFICIENT AGENCY CORPS 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, following 
a vocation they like and serving a company in which they 
have confidence and pride. Their value to their respective 
communities and their own individual success stand upon 
the service their company renders to its constituent mem- 
bers—the proving test. 

The Mutual Life of New York, the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company, has for eighty-three 
years met the proving test of service to its members. To-day, 
this Company’s high prestige accorded to public service and 
achievement is upborne and carried on by loyal, efficient and 
contented field workers. 


They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to offer 
to their public—all standard forms of insurance (ages 10 
to 70) and annuities, both for men and for women; Disability 
and Double Indemnity Benefits; policy loans in branch agen- 
cies, and all other features of service the Company deems 
justified. 

They take a pride in building greatly upon a great past— 
a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the Company 
and for themselves. 

Those who contemplate life insurance field work as a 
vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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J. C. McNAMARA, JR., SPEAKS 
Tells Buffalo Life Uadewean That 
Personality Is Main Factor in Life 
of Successful Producer 
Success of the larger producers is due 
to their own personality as well as to 
their methods, James C. McNamara, Jr., 
general agent tor the Guardian Life in 
New York told members of the Buffalo 
Life Underwriters at their regular No- 
vember meeting last week. He advised 
his hearers to adapt, not adopt, the 
methods of large producers, to their own 

business. 

A knowledge of life insurance is the 
chief asset to a successful insurance man, 
he said. Securing and developing con- 
tact with prospects is the big problem, 
and in his opinion, keeping inte lligently 
busy through a business program is the 
one activity thé it most agents must de- 
velop, for it is in this regard they are 
most lax. Mr. McNamara also outlined 
the method of developing contacts in his 
own organization. 

It was announced at the meeting by 
President Charles F. Pierce, that the as- 
sociation would re-write its by-laws, 
making them more workable under the 
new system. Nine new members elected 
into the association, were welcomed by 
Charles Monser, general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit. 


NEBRASKA ‘BANK'S ATTITUDE 


Another banking institution to take the 
position that it is unethical for a bank 
to seek in any way to coerce borrow- 
ers in the matter of placing their in- 
surance, or to use confidential informa- 
tion with regard to insurance policies 
in their hands in any other way than 
that intended by the customer, is the 
City National Bank of Kearney, Neb. 





C. F. TELLER MADE MANAGER 

Charles F. Teller, for two years super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia office of 
the Mutual Life of New York, has been 
made manager of the life insurance de- 
partment of the Philadelphia office of 
Patch & Co., Ine. 


W. C. Hill 


(Continued from page 6) 
ting branches of their inspection depart- 
ments in the field, but the smaller and 
less forward companies found it prac- 
ticable to operate only from their head 
offices. 
The Inspection Agency Idea 

The inspection agency came in answer 
to a general need. The late nineties find 
the business of insurance in a state of 
very rapid growth, highly competitive, 
and rapidly liberalizing its policy con- 
tracts. Selection of risks is a fundamen- 
tal necessity, speedy issue of policies an 
operating necessity. Territorial expan- 
sion in agency forcés removed the point 
of issue long distances from the origin 
of the business. Inspections were need- 
ed but needed quicker than it was phy- 
sically possible to secure them from the 
home office. A machinery was needed 
thot would take up the inspection as soon 
as the application was written and wher- 
ever it was written and make the report 
to the home office. Thus, out of a need, 
was born the first inspection agency in 
1899 in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The agency idea presented many ad- 
vantages of a co-operative nature to the 
companies. It was subject to national 
expansion and could take care of their in- 
spection needs anywhere and_ every- 
where. The heavy expense of organiz- 
ing 2nd maintaining such an equipment 
would be distributed among companies. 
Better understanding of inspection needs, 
better training of inspectors, and better 
dispatch in getting reports through, are 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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brought to the companies through the vol- 
ume of business available to the agen- 
cies. 


Today finds it almost an universal prac- 
tice among companies to get an inspec- 
tion report on all applicants for insur- 
ance. Barring three of the giant patri- 
archs of the business which still main- 
tain their own inspection department, 
started in the late eighties, the compa- 
nies have abandoned their own inspec- 
tion machinery, and use the inspection 
agencies entirely. Agency inspection has 
entirely passed the experimental stage, 
and is now a fixture thoroughly estab- 
lished, effective, economic, necessary— 
the idea as old as the business, the prac- 
tice as new as the latest features of life 
insurance. The inspection idea is plas- 
tic and adjustable. New features in poli- 
cies mean new features in inspections. 
Total disability, double indemnity, acci- 
dent and health benefits, occupational 
and impairment ratings, substandard 
risks, child insurance business protection, 
jumbo risks, and non-medical insurance, 
have all presented some one or more new 
angles for the inspection report to cover. 

As an idea there is nothing in the 
business which antedates it; as a service 
its functions are directed to meet the 
information needs of each step the busi- 
ness makes in its progress of greater 
service to mankind, 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1835 BOSTON, MASS. Organized 1843 


The Agents of this Company, whose long 
History Underwrites its high Reputation, 
Accept a duty and Enjoy a Privilege. 


Do our standards appeal to you? 
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A Successful 
Insurance Business 


S UCCESS in any undertaking is based very largely 
upon two-fold confidence—confidence in oneself and 
the confidence of the public. 


In building its organization of field men the Missouri 
State Life has been careful to select men who believe in 
themselves—men who have “ego” without the “e”’. It 
almost invariably follows that such men easily win and 
hold public confidence. 
success in the insurance business. 


The remarkable growth of this Company, with the record 


of having practically doubled its business in the past five 
years, is due in large measure to the splendid type of 
men who represent it. 


We can always use more men of the ’go type. 


A great Company daily growing greater! 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, President 
Accident’ - 


It is such men who achieve 


Home Office, Saint Louis 


Health - Group 
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Insurance as Seen 
By Company Trustees 


MARSHALL BULLITT’S COMMENTS 





John G. Agar Likens It To Rain Falling 
Into Every Need, Rut and 
Furrow of Life 





Reasons for insurance constitute such an 
old story to the production force and to 
the executives, it ts always interesting to 
see how others view protection. The 
Eastern Underwriter asked William Mar- 
shall Bullitt, former Solicitor General of 
the United States, and famous Louisville 
lawyer, recently elected a trustee of the 
Mutual Life, and John G. Agar, of Agar, 
Ely & Fulton, prominent New York 
counsel, and also a trustee of the Mutual, 
for a statement as to just what insurance 
means to the community. They have writ- 
ten short articles for The Eastern Under- 
writer which are reproduced herewith: 


By John G. Agar 


You ask me to state briefly why life 
insurance has grown so successfully and 
consistently. 

It provides against the greatest enemy 
of man—the future. We cannot see very 
far ahead, the best of us. But by means 
of insurance we may provide for the 
long distance beyond our sight. 

As our social relations become more 
complicated and diversified, the neces- 
sity of this provision becomes more urg- 
ent. 

The old fields continue to be worked 
while new areas come under the plow. 

While the widow and orphan continue 
to be protected, the strength of the in- 
surance contract extends to partnerships 
and corporations and bond issues. It 
shields estates by providing taxes and 
takes care of the many forms of group 
necessities. 

It is like the gentle rain, it benefits all 
and falls into every need and rut and fur- 
row of life. 








By W. Marshall Bullitt, Louisville 


An adequate amount of life insurance 
is indispensable for the prosperity of 
every community. If every young man 
twenty-three or twenty-four years old, 
could be certain that he would live to 
be sixty-five years old, and would sys- 
tematically save and regularly reinvest 
all his surplus income above the absolute 
necessities of existence he could get 
along very well without life insurance. 
But, unfortunately, a great many young 
men who marry and have families, in- 
stead of living to be sixty-five, die regu- 
larly every year, frequently leaving their 
families unprovided for, and often a 
charge on the community. 

Life insurance prevents that unfortu- 
nate condition from arising. 

Acquiring a Habit 

If all young men between twenty-one 
and thirty would progressively take out 
life insurance, spending on the premiums 
that which they could easily spare by 
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Boston, Mass. 


A Strong Company. 
Over Sixty Years in 
Business. Insurance 
in Force of $2,400,- 
000,000. Liberal as 
to Contract. Safe 
and Secure in Every 


giving up a few unnecessary luxuries, 
they would acquire the habit of thrift, 
protect their families, and then in the 
case of death, leave them to some extent 
independent. This would mean _ that 
widows could devote themselves to their 
children’s welfare instead of struggling 
for a bare existence. Children could be 
clothed and educated and given better 
opportunities for becoming useful and 
successful members of society, and every 
community would be relieved of the bur- 
den of inadequately taking care of 
women and children whom death has de- 
prived of their natural supporter, the 
husband. , 

The meaning of life insurance to a 
community is that by comparatively 
small contributions on the part of its in- 
habitants, unexpected death is robbed of 
its economic burden, destitution is pre- 
vented, and all properly insured members 
are guaranteed against the inevitable 
suffering and lowered standard of living 
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requirements exactly. 





He knows the value of an education. 
and protection plan which assures the son or daughter an educational 
fund, whether father lives to complete his deposits or not, meets the 


The Juvenile Policy written by The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company is written on the lives of children on ages 1 day up to 14 years 
and reaches full face value on the anniversary of the policy on which 
the insurance age of the child is 5 years. 

The Juvenile Policy is issued on 20 Pay Life, 20 Year Endowment 
or Terminal Endowments maturing at ages 16 to 21 inclusive. 
of further premiums in event of the death or disability of the father 
may be provided by the Payor Insurance feature. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $450,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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which follows when a man dies leaving a 
family before he has accumulated suffi- 
cient estate, the income from which will 
take the place of his daily earning ca- 
pacity. 

The nearer that any community comes 
to having 100% of its members insured, 
the more certain is that community to 
be one of prosperity, where poorhouses, 
orphan asylums, charitable organizations 
and old people’s homes are fewer and 
less needed. 





DIES AFTER AUTO CRASH 


Mrs. Lelia Skipwith Hoge, wife of 
Howard D. Hoge, president of a whole- 
sale shoe firm in Richmond, Va., died 
last week of injuries sustained in an au- 
tomobile accident on October 22. She 
was the sister of William H. Harrison, 
vice-president of the Atlantic Fire, and 
formerly an executive of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life. 





THE PURITAN LIFE 





Company Celebrates Its Nineteenth An- 
niversary, Operates in Two States; 
Its Financial Statement 
The nineteenth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Puritan Life of Rhode 
island was celebrated last month. The 
first policy of the company was issued 
on November 12, 1907, and up to No- 
vember 20, 1920, 7,000 policies were in 

existence. 

At the time of the Armstrong investi- 
gation, there were only eighty-six com- 
panies in the country. ‘loday, twenty 
years later, there are about 300 United 
States companies. ‘This remarkable 
company growth resulted from the insur- 
ance investigation, 

The control of the accumulating mil- 
lions of dollars paid by millions of pol- 
icyholders scattered throughout the 
country was concentrated in the hands 
of a few. The organization of new com- 
panies spread this control. 

While the Puritan is licensed to do 
business in Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut the company operates almost ex- 
clusively in its home state, where during 
1924 general business conditions were 
below normal, the company wrote its 
largest amount of new business in the 
face of these conditions. 

The financial condition of the company 
on December 31, 1925, was as follows: 
Total admitted cash assets, $1,382,212; 
surplus, assigned and unassigned, $253,- 
585; premiums received 1925, $200,377; 
total income 1925, $85,938; total disburse- 
ments 1925, $168,259; new business paid 
for in 1925, $1,232,166; whole amount in 
force December 31, 1925, $6,837,062; gain 
in amount in force 1925, $557,256. 





MINISTER TALKS 


At the recent convention in Dallas, 
Tex., of the Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters, Dr. L. D. Young, pastor 
of the Abbey Presbyterian Church of 
Dallas, delivered an address on “The 
Challenge.” Those in attendance at the 
convention were 100% in their expres- 
sion of appreciation of this stirring and 
heart-gripping address. 





TAKE NIGHT RIDE 


An all-night ride by automobile from 
Madison, Wisconsin, to Des Moines, 
Iowa, undertaken by Agency Manager 
W. I. Winterble of the Bankers’ Life at 
Madison, and four salesmen of _ his 
agency, brought to the home office suffi- 
cient new examined business written in 
October to give the Madison agency its 
first million dollar month. 





BANKERS’ LIFE RECORD 

The agencies of the Bankers’ Life of 
Iowa are showing an aggregate gain of 
nearly $700,000 in new paid-for business 
for the first nine months of the year. 
To September of this year the total of 
new paid-for business of the seven Iowa 
agencies was $15,933,655 as compared 
with $15,253,189 for the first nine months 
of 1925. 














Pennsylvania 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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Plan Reading Course 
For Agency Force 


SEVEN BOOKS TO BE READ 





Phoenix Mutual Life’s Cashiers, Secre- 
taries and Stenographers to Compete; 
Prize for Most Competent Report 





The reading course which was estab- 
lished last month by the Phoenix Mutual 
Life for their managers and salesmen 
proved so successful that the company 
has mapped out a similar plan for those 
employed in tts agency offices. 

‘The plan as outlined by the company 
which includes the reading of at least 
seven books, is as follows: Three on 
subjects chosen from the following 
group: office work, office etiquette, sec- 
retarial work, office management, busi- 
ness, English (rhetoric), letter writing, 
accounting. 

One on a subject from the following: 
life insurance (theory or practice) or 
some allied subject, as economics, in- 
vestments, estates, salesmanship. 

One on a subject from the following: 
personal development or some allied sub- 
ject, as, religion, psychology, manage- 
ment of men, hygiene. One biography 
and one on a subject from the follow- 
ing: poetry, history, art, science, travel 
or fiction. 

A little notebook, “Books I Have 
Read,” will be given to those who take 
the course. In this book must be en- 
tered the authors and titles of the books 
which the student has read and a few 
comments are to be written on the books 
which have been read. 

If the notebook is returned by May 
15, and it shows that the student has 
profited by the reading and that 1,000 
pages have been read, the name of the 
student will be published in the library 
sheet of “The Field.” 

The one sending in the best notebook 
will receive an autographed copy of one 
of Bruce Baryon’s books, either “The 
Man Nobody Knows” or “The Book 
Nobody Knows.” 





TO HELP HOME BUILDERS 

J. DeWitt Mills, secretary of the Con- 
tinental Life of St. Louis, Mo., has an- 
nounced that the executive committee of 
the company has taken definite steps to 
further co-operate with home owners and 
those who are purchasing or building 
homes. A financial plan worked out by 
the company provides that loans made by 
the company to finance homes shall be 
repaid in 120 monthly installments, which 
gives the borrower ten years over which 
to extend his payments. This provides 
permanent financing. Under the plan 
the borrower has the option of paying 
off the loan in full at any time. The 
— holds $6,000,000 in real estate 
oans. 


12 OLDEST POLICYHOLDERS 





New York Life Presents a List of Them 
Along With Thanksgiving 
: Day Sermon 

The New York Life prints a list of its 
twelve oldest policyholders in duration of 
their insurance, and makes these com- 
ments: 

Here’s a Thanksgiving showing for 
you. We have selected from the records 
of the company twelve of the policies 
which have been longest on the books, 
although the insured are not the oldest 
among our policyholders in point of 
years. Their insurance has been worth a 
hundred cents on the dollar every minute 
ot the time. When one thinks of the 
financial perils, to say nothing of the 
physical hazards, that continually sur- 
round us, it is cause for gratitude and 
thanksgiving that the people have so se- 
cure a place in which to invest their sav- 
ings, for that is what life insurance really 
is: a savings account. 

Our Twelve Oldest Policyholders 


Amount Year Age in 
Policy Issue 1926 


Los Angeles.....$2,500 1861 95 
Ste Paal ceosuccue 1,000 1862 92 
Portland, Me. .... 500 1862 80 
Poughkeepsie ... 1,000 1862 82 
Jersey City. 2.6. 4,000 1862 90 
Philadelphia .... 2,500 1863 86 
Cineinnatt. ...... 2,500 1863 92 

SONAL coc smians 2,000 1864 85 
‘Eiptom Tak sc0c: 3,000 1864 78 


N. Adams, Mass. 1,000 1865 80 
Franklin, Ind. ...2,500 1865 87 
New York City.. 5,000 1866 80 





NOW IN NEW BUILDING 


A number of Philadelphia insurance 
executives took occasion last week to 
send floral tributes to Harold K. Rem- 
ington, manager of the Aetna Life in 
that city, on the opening of the com- 
pany’s new Philadelphia office in the 
Aetna building, 312 Walnut Street. The 
Aetna Life occupies the ground floor, 
second and sixth, while the balance of 
the building is for rent. 





MONTGOMERY ENTERTAINS 


During the recent meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the actuaries were accorded 
the privileges of the Chevy Chase, the 
Congressional and the Columbia Country 
Clubs through the courtesy of William 
Montgomery, president of the Acacia 
Mutual Life. 





DROPS NON-CANCELLABLE 


The Travelers has dropped out of the 
Non-Cancellable health and accident 
business, effective last Thursday. Its 
premium income in this line last year 
was $136,720. 





Prudential’s New 


The necessity for adequate recreation 
for office workers was stressed Monday 
afternoon, November 29, by Edward D. 
Duffield, president of The Prudential In- 
surance Company, in an address to the 
company’s Athletic Association, as he 
presented to that organization the new 
recreation room on the thirteenth floor 
of the Gibraltar Building, most recent 
addition to the home office group. 

In turning: over this well equipped 
room to the employees, President Duf- 
field declared it to be the earnest con- 
viction of all Prudential executives that 
this was one of the most important of 
the many units of Prudential activity. 

“It is our desire,” he said, “that Pru- 
dential men devote as much of their lei- 
sure time as they can in friendly asso- 
clation with each other and in whole- 
some play. For this purpose we have 
set aside this recreation room with its 
modern equipment.” 

George H. Bostock, president of the 
P. I. C. A. A,, accepted the room for his 
Organization and declared it to be his 


Recreation Room 


belicf that this spirit of executive co- 
operation was reflected in the loyalty and 
efficiency of the home office force. 

Several of the Prudential vice-presi- 
dents accompanied Mr. Duffield to the 
exercises and joined with him in the ex- 
pression of good will toward the asso- 
sociation and its members. 

The new men’s recreation room is one 
of the finest of its type in America. It 
extends along the entire Washington 
street side of the building and occupies 
approximately one-third of the entire 
area of the thirteenth floor. There are 
ample facilities for recreation, with eight 
pool and billiard tables, several shuffle 
boards and numerous tables for check- 
ers and chess. ‘The association plans a 
series of tournaments during the winter 
months to which all Prudential men em- 
ployees will be eligible. 

This room is in addition to a well 
equipped gymnasium which the company 
has provided on the floor above and 
which will be available for use within a 
short time. 

















49,000 PROSPECTS 


DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, “Policy 
Holders’ Month,” salesmen of this Company 
were given the names of 28,000 prospects for 
life insurance furnished by policy holders. 

THIS SPLENDID CO-OPERATION of policy 
holders was but one result of Bankers Life 
Direct-Mail Advertising which is at work day 


in and day out to help Bankers Life salesmen 
in their work. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, lowa 
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What's Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 


states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 


Over 
$325,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘ What’s Ahead ?’’ 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WAWTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA 
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IFE Insurance Service 
second to none for effi- 
ciency and dispatch. 
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ROGRAM Insurance fa- 
rang cilities. 
Changing 
IVIDEND Increases re- 

flecting the advantages 
Ss accruing from efficient man- 
agement as well as economic 


prosperity. 


Conditions 


Men and Women 
of ability, charac- 
ter and energy Ss 
are needed for 
the task of main- 
taining this serv- 
ice and effecting 
a greater distri- 
bution of its 
benefits. 
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OF NEW YORK 


256 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OPEN NEW DISTRICT 
Expansion of Business Forces Prudential 
to Open Another Branch in Paterson; 
Several Promotions Made 
Owing to a steady expansion of its 
business in Paterson, N. J., The Pruden- 
tial opened a new district in that city 

on December 6. 

M. H. Linnell, superintendent of the 
company’s office there, has been placed 
in charge of Paterson No. 1 district, re- 
taining part of the territory he has been 
supervising. 

The new Paterson No. 2 district, which 
is located at 170 Market street, is in 
charge of superintendent Gordon C. 
Deeth, who has been promoted from the 
position of assistant superintendent. Mr. 
Deeth has been a Prudential man since 
February 11, 1911, when he was enrolled 
as an agent at Paterson. On August 
26, 1912, he was made an assistant super- 
intendent, in which capacity he has since 
served. 

The two new districts will cover all of 
Paterson and 36 other towns within a 
radius of 12 miles from Paterson. In 
the reorganization of Paterson three 
agents have received promotions and be- 
came assistant superintendents. They 
are Milton H. Linnell, Jr., Frank A. 
Lach, and John J. Radigan, all of Pater- 
son. Linnell is the son of Superintend- 
ent Linnell, of Paterson No. 1 district, 
and was enrolled as an agent November 
23, 1925. Lach has been an agent since 
October 13, 1924, and Radigan’s service 
dates from November 24, 1924. 








HOUDINI’S INSURANCE 








Statement That He Carried $80,000 in 
nion Central is Correct; Insured 
in New York Life, Too 

The statement in The Eastern Under- 
writer that Harry Houdini, the magician 
who died recently, had $80,000 of life 
insurance in the Union Central Life was 
disputed by a representative of the New 
York Life who knew of George Coxey’s 
insurance of the magician in the New 
York Life. The Eastern Underwriter 
asked the Union Central for the facts 
and received this message: 

“Harry Houdini carried $80,000 in the 
Union Central. The policies were listed 
in our Agency Bulletin for November. 
We know nothing about the New York 
Life’s insurance, but if it happened to 
have $80,000 on his life that is a co- 
incidence.” 

BENEFICIARY 104 YEARS OLD 

The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis paid a claim to a beneficiary 
104 years old last weck. Mrs. Hester 
Ann Harmon, of Berlin, Wis., received 
approximately $1,500 from the policy of 
her son, a retired banker of Wisconsin 
Rapids, who died recently in Milwaukee 
at the age of 74. The policy was taken 
out in Northwestern National in 1892, 
Mr. Harmon making his mother, who 
was then 70 years old, as beneficiary. 


SAME BASIS AS 1926 

The Provident Mutual’s scale for divi- 
dends payable during 1927 will be on the 
same basis as for 1926. We have with- 
held our announcement because of a 
ruling of the New York Insurance De- 
partment which states that life insur- 
ance companies may not announce their 
dividends until thirty days prior to the 
time they go into effect. 


New York’s 
Leading Citizen 


(Continued from page 3) 
demic honors, among them being the 
LL.D. degree from Brown University in 
hkoosevelt’s insistence on the nomination 
of Taft effectively blighted any chance 
Mr. Hughes might have had. Again in 
1912 Mr. Hughes’ name was mentioned 
when the fight between the factions 
headed by Roosevelt and Taft became 
bitter, but he declined absolutely to al- 
low the use of his name. 
Academic Honors 
Mr. Hughes has received many aca- 


1906; from Columbia, Knox and Lafay- 
ette in 1907; Union College in 1908, 
George Washington, 1909, and from Wil- 
liams College, Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1910. Yale con- 
ferred this degree upon him in 1915. He 
is a Fellow of Brown University, a trus- 
tee of the University of Chicago. He was 
president of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion, 1917-18, and the Legal Aid Socie- 
ties in 1917-19. He was president of the 
Italy-America Society 1918-19, and of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
in 1919. He is a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts & Sciences. His 
clubs are the University, Union League 
(president from 1917-19), Century, Law- 
yers, Brown, Delta Upsilon, Nassau 
County. 

In 1905 he was counsel for the Stevens 
Gas Investigating Committee of the New 
York State Legislature. In 1906 he was 
counsel for the Armstrong Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee of the New York 
Legislature. He served two terms as 
governor of New York, January 1, 1907, 
to December 31, 1908, and from January 
1, 1909, to December 31, 1910. He re- 
signed October 6, 1910, after having been 
appointed to theSupreme Court bench by 
President Taft, May 2, 1910. 

Defines Americanism 

Back in 1908 when he was mentioned 
as a possible nominee for President, Gov- 
ernor Hughes, speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick, said he had no use for the man 
who would segregate “Americans” from 
foreigners who had come to these shores. 
He said “America” did not mean race, 
but aspirations and loyalty to free insti- 
tutions. 

Nominated for President 

Mr. Hughes was nominated for Presi- 
dent on the third ballot at the Repub- 
lican National Convention at Chicago, 
June 10, 1916. When the news of his 
nomination was received in the House 
cheers broke forth from the Republican 
members. 

Elihu Root, speaking of Justice 
Hughes’ nomination in 1916, said: It is 
plain that Mr. Hughes has been nomi- 
nated because a great mass of the rank 
and file of the Republican party—the 
constituents of the delegates—consider 
him the best man and want him for their 
candidate. He is able, experienced, 
courageous, high-minded and American 
to the core.” 

Hughes’ Message of Acceptance 

The time Justice Hughes was nomi- 
nated, the country was facing a crisis in 
her international relations with Germany. 
President Wilson was exercising the ut- 
most caution, but a break with Germany 
seemed imminent. Mr. Hughes, in his 
message to the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago, dated December 
10, accepting the nomination for Presi- 
dent said: “I have not desired the nomi- 
nation. I have wished to remain on the 
bench. But in this critical period in our 
national history, | recognize that it is 
your right to summon and that it is my 
paramount duty to respond. You speak 
at a time of national exigency, tran- 
scending merely partisan considerations. 
You voice the demand for a dominant, 
thoroughgoing Americanism with fine, 
protective upbuilding policies, essential to 
our peace and security; and to that call, 
in this crisis, I cannot fail to answer 
with the pledge of all that is in me to 
the service of our country. Therefore I 
accept the nomination.” 

In the Presidential election, which 
took place in November, 1916, President 
Woodrow Wilson’s re-erection was an- 
nounced after a few days of suspense 
and uncertainty, California voters decid- 
ing the issue. 

Becomes Secretary of State 

On December 22, 1920, Mr. Hughes ac- 
cepted the portfolio of Secretary of 
State from President-elect Harding. 
During his administration to this great 
office, he was called upon to deal with 
some extremely difficult and delicate in- 
ternational problems, all of which he 
handled with consummate skill and fine 
tact. The question of reparations and 
other problems growing out of the World 
War, as well as South American troubles 


and the Russian situation, engaged his 
attention for the most part. Immigration 
problems also were prominently before 
the country. There was also some trou- 
ble in China. 

During his Secretaryship Mr. Hughes 
sent a note to Honduras urging another 
election to help settle their quarrels, 
which remained unanswered. A _ short 
time after, America severed diplomatic 
relations with this country. 

Probably the outstanding achievement 
of Secretary Hughes was the magnificent 
work which he did as plenipotentiary of 
the American Government to the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armaments 
called by President Harding some time 
in 1921. He received praise not only 
from the leading statesmen of America, 
but also from some outstanding states- 
men and thinkers of Europe for the ef- 
forts he put forth at the conference on 
behalf of armament reduction. 

The chaos in Russia grew steadily 
worse and Secretary Hughes absolutely 
refused to recognize the existing Soviet 
Government. 

Retires to Private Life 


_ About two years ago Mr. Hughes re- 
tired to private life after many years of 
active service in behalf of his country- 
men. He is now practicing law in New 
York City.. Recently he campaigned for 
Mr. Mills during the race for governor 
in New York State. 

















The Home Life 


Insurance Company 
or AMERICA ' 
Protects the Entire Family 





The Home Life Agent receives a 
welcome in every home, for he can 
protect every member of the family. 
Policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to 
sixty years next birthday, 





Hearty cooperation and generous 
contracts make agents feel at 
home with the Home 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
| contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You’ll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
3. <A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E, CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportumtty 1s offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Frankin Street, Boston. 
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Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
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The Income of The 
Soliciting Agent 
CHART SHOWS 16 YEARS GROWTH 


What $200,000 First Year Growing 
Gradually to $500,000 Seventh 
Year Means to Production 


B. Jay Ream, 
Assistant Superintendent of Agents, 
Mutual Benefit 

It is the common impression that suc- 
cessful life insurance solicitors receive 
handsome incomes. Unquestionably in- 
telligent effort in the writing of life in- 
surance is well rewarded, but an incom- 
plete picture of the situation frequently 
creates a false impression which ulti- 
mately causes unhappiness and disap- 
pointment. 

Hundreds of men each year consider 
taking up the writing of life insurance as 
a life work. Since the majority of these 
men are thirty or more years of age and 
have family responsibilities, the question 
of income is a vitally important matter. 
It is a common practice of general agents 
and managers in discussing this point 
with prospective agents to point to the 
records of outstanding solicitors, tell of 
their humble lives when in former days 
they were workers in the factory, the 
foundry or the store, and show in effec- 
tive contrast their present affluence and 
prestige among the bankers and leading 
professional men of the city. The ‘lives 
of great men” may very properly be 
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used to fire the ambition of beginners 
provided the difficulties to be overcome 
are fully understood. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
growth of income of a successful solicit- 
ing agent. A paid for business of $200,- 
000 the first year with a volume gradu- 
ally increasing to $500,000 the seventh 
year, is a successful record, even for a 
well trained agent in a large city. In ru- 
ral districts a smaller volume would be 
considered successful work. 

$2,800 the First Year 

For the placing of $200,000 of insur- 
ance the agent would receive an income 
of $2,800 the first year. No renewal 


commissions would yet be due. In the 
second year his new commissions would 
be approximately $3,600 and renewal 
commissions would be inconsequential. 
If a man has been earning a salary of 
$4,000 per year he would not receive an 
income equivalent to that earned in his 
former work until his third year in the 
life insurance business. In the seventh 
year his new commissions would reach 
$7,000 and his renewal commissions 
would constitute a very substantial addi- 
tion to his income. His renewal commis- 
sions would annually increase in volume 
until the sixteenth year, and if the agent 
should die or retire his renewal income 


YEARLY INCOME TO AGENT PROM SIXTEEN YEARS' BUS LIESS 


Average Premium - $35.00 per $1,900, 


First Year Commission 


Tirst Renewale + $1.40 per $1,000. 


FIRST 


al $14.00 per $1,000. 


YEAR 


COMMISSIONS 


—3 


would continue for several years there- 
after in gradually decreasing amounts. 

The man who has been earning a sal- 
ary of $4,000 a year must ask himself 
whether or not he is prepared to stand 
the financial strain of a reduction of his 
income to $2,800 the first year and an- 
other deficit the second year, though a 
smaller one. The actual financial situa- 
tion which beginning agents face is in 
most cases more severe than that shown 
by the chart. Not only are there no 
substantial renewal commissions avail- 
able in the early years, but many first 
year’s premiums are paid on the semi- 
annual and quarterly plans, which means 
a postponement of several months even 
in the first year’s commissions. Con- 
trasted with the well established agent, 
the new agent is further handicapped in 
that he has no clientele of friendly pol- 
icyholders and his own technique in so- 
licitation is not perfected. 

The beginning agent, and the agent’s 
wife, who understands the financial dif- 
ficulties inherent in the business will 
show greater fortitude during the early 
lean years, and greater determination to 
reap the rewards of sustained effort. 

THE STATE MUTUAL 

The State Mutual’s books on Septem- 
ber 1, 1926, showed assets of over 
$100,000,000. In 1895, just fifty years 
after the company started business, the 
assets of the State Mutual passed $10,- 
000,000. The $25,000,000 mark was passed 
in 1904, 

It was during 1916, twelve years later, 
that the company’s assets reached the 
$50,000,000 mark and now, in ten years, 
the total assets have doubled again. 


If production of new 
business ceases at end 
of sixteenth year, re- 
newal commissions cone | 
tinue for nine years in* 
gradually diminishing 
amounts. 
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This newspaper ts owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 


newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. : 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 


countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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EINAR BARFOD 
Although Einar Barfod will probably 
drop out of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department soon after the first of the 
year and has not held the position of 
Pennsylvania 


insurance commissioner 


more than a few months, theré never 
has been a man in a similar post who 
Working day 
declining all banquet and 
other social invitations he is making 
every minute count. His mere attempt 
to put more than one hundred insurance 
companies, assessment organizations and 
societies out of business in his state 
would alone stamp his administration as 
This situation 
came to a climax on Monday when he 
announced the revocation of licenses of 


has caused a greater stir. 
and night, 


striking and courageous. 


thirteen fraternals chartered in other 
One of them, the Modern Wood- 
men of America, has 1,141,000 members. 
There is no doubt that some of the in- 
surance carriers among the more than 


states. 


1,000 licensed in Pennsylvania should not 
be permitted to do business without 
some pretty stiff regulation, but all of 
them which want to present their side 
of the story are at liberty to demand 
hearings, of which as many as seventeen 
have been held in a day. 

The companies after whose scalp Mr. 
sarfod has been tommyhawking are 
competitors of the insurance agents of 
Pennsylvania, and, the disappearance of 
a flock of companies from the Pennsyl- 
vania scene correspondingly means a 
diminution of competition, and it is for 
that reason among others that many of 
the producers have forgotten their re- 
sentment against the commissioner be- 
cause he wiped out the Advisory Board 
system. The business is divided about 
the Advisory Boards. Just why the com- 
missioner acted to take back into the 
Department the licensing power will be 
found in an extended interview with Mr. 
Barfod, found elsewhere in The Eastern 
Underwriter, together with a sketch of 
his career and his views on a number 
of subjects. 

As soon as the commissioner leaves 
office an attempt will be made to revive 
the Advisory Boards. That will start a 
battle as there is no pussyfooting on this 
question. 

Einar Barfod is one of the most in- 


tense, interesting and picturesque char- 





acters the business has ever seen and 
while he may soon be gone he will not 
be forgotten. 





CANADA LIFE LUNCH 





Given to H. C. Cox and T. G. McConkey 
By Hart & Eubank on Wednesday 
Of This Week 
Hart & Eubank were hosts at a 
luncheon on Wednesday to Herbert C. 
Cox, president, and T. G. McConkey, 
general manager, of the Canada Life, 
which has entered this state for business. 
A number of prominent life imsurance 

men attended. 

The Confederation Life Insurance 
Company of Canada will enter this state, 
while the Manufacturers Life of Canada 
is contemplating entering. 

The companies of Canada doing busi- 
ness in the United States are the Sun 
Life, Canada Life, Manufacturers’ Life, 
Great-West Life, North American Life 
and National Life. The Excelsior will 
not enter the country for the present. 

R. G. McDonald, Toronto, home office 
inspector, is temporary manager of the 
Canada L ife: 


ie & ‘U. ALUMNI ‘CLUB 





Progress of This Organization With 

Charles B. Knight General Agency 

of the Union Central in N. Y. 

During the spring of 1927 about twen- 
ty-five graduates of the New York Uni- 
versity Life Insurance Training Course, 
associated with the metropolitan agency 
of the Union Central, decided to organ- 
ize the Union Central N. Y. U. Alumni 
Club. This organization has weekly 
meetings,. the members are enthusiastic 
and the adoption of a system of routine 
work, reporting weekly to the club secre- 
tary, has been responsible for an in- 
creased business as well as maintaining 
a splendid morale generally. 

At their monthly meeting, held at the 
Hardware Club, on Monday, the 15th of 
November, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“As it is the desire of this organiza- 
tion to promote scientific salesmanship 
and a higher grade of ethics in connec- 
tion with the life insurance business and 
believing that our method of work, if 
properly applied, will guarantee success 
to a man of average intelligence who be- 
comes well-grounded in the fundamen- 
tals of the business, through the life 
Insurance Training Course in the New 
York University, and in order to secure 
an increased membership of high stand- 
ard in our organization, 

“Be it resolved, that we award, not 
to exceed twenty scholarships annually, 
to men having the necessary qualifica- 
tions, desiring to take this course and 
become members of our organization.” 

“It is believed that this step, on the 
part of this organization, as well as the 
united support of the insurance mana- 
gers generally, will stimulate proper edu- 
cation and training and result in inter- 
esting men of high standing in profes- 
sional life insurance, to be secured 
through the University Course.” 





W. H. BEERS IN ST. LOUIS 





Prominent Mutual Benefit Man And 
Educator Succeeds George E. Black 
As General Agent 
William H. Beers, for twenty years 
prominent in the production ranks of the 
Mutual Benefit and widely known as an 
insurance lecturer, is now in St. Louis 
where he has been appointed general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit to succeed 
George E. Black. He sold more than 

$1,000,000 of insurance last year. 

Mr. Beers has been unusually promi- 
nent in Western New York insurance 
circles. 





GOING ABROAD 
Samuel W. Baldwin, vice-president of 
the Mutual Benefit, is making arrange- 
ments for a winter tour abroad during 
which he will visit the principal points 
along the Mediterranean and Egypt. He 
will sail on the Homeric January 22, 


























ARTHUR HUNTER 





EDWARD J. KENNEDY 











Arthur Hunter, third vice-president 
and chief actuary of the New York Lilie, 
and former president of the Actui trial 
Society of America, is probably as well 
known as any actuary in this country and 
his addresses delivered before various 
scientific and actuarial bodies on such 
subjects as “Is Cancer Hereditary?” 
‘Heart Murmurs, Their Influence on 
Mortality”; “Can Life Insurance Expe- 
rience Be Applied to Length of Life?”; 
“Blood Pressure and What Affects It,” 
have been widely quoted among scientific 
organizations and in daily papers. 

Mr. Hunter was chairman of an Ac- 
tuarial Society committee on disability 
which was disbanded after it submitted 
its printed report last spring, although 
this committee may be resuscitated if 
there should be any need for its serv- 
ices. Among the principal committees of 
which Mr. Hunter has been chairman in 
the last fifteen or twenty years are the 
following : 

Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investiga- 
tion, Advisory Board, Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, Washington ; Insurance 
Committee of Red Cross during w war pe- 
riod, American-Canadian Mortality In- 
vestigation. (This committee presented 


the American Men Mortality Table and - 


also the Canadian Men Mortality Table.) 
Joint Committee on Mortality of the Ac- 
turial Society and the Medical Directors’ 
Association; Committee on Disability of 
the Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Hunter has also been on a large 
number of other committees, including 
one which reported on the United States 
Government Plan for pensions, family al- 
lowances and insurance for officers and 
men of the army and navy. 

Mr. Hunter was born in Scotland and 
was educated at George Watson’s famous 
school in Edinburgh. 

- *« & 


John J. Canning, one of the most popu- 
lar insurance brokers in Brooklyn, and 
former president of the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association, was recently 
married to Miss Grace E. Butler, also of 
Brooklyn. The ceremony took place in 
St. Francis Xavier Church, and after- 
wards the bridal couple left for a honey- 
moon in the South. 

. ee 


Warren M. Horner, former famous 
general agent of Minneapolis, is selling 
life insurance for the Metropolitan Life 
in Seattle, Wash. 

+ oe 


Joel L. English, senior vice- president 
of the Western Life, who has been ill, is 
recovering his health, 


Edward J. Kennedy, of the Travelers 
in Chicago, has broken. a world’s life 
insurance record. Working from 12:01 
a. m., to 10 p. m., on December 1, he 
obtained signatures to 159 applications 
for a total of $307,198, thus beating by 
nine applications and approximately 
$150,000 in volume the former record, es- 
tablished in April by Achilles N. Sakel- 
larides, a general agent in St. Louis. For 
December 1, Kennedy had arranged 106 
interviews. Five were unable to keep 
the appointments; two decided against 
applying at the last moment, and 159 
signed applications. With L. A. Franck, 
assistant manager of the Travelers of- 
fice in Chicago, acting as chauffeur, Ken- 
nedy obtained 46 signatures between 
12:01 a. m., and 6 a. m., 58 between 6 
a. m., and noon; and 55 between noon 
and 10 p. m., when he decided to call it 
a day. 

eae 


Dr. Marion Souchon, medical director 
and vice-president of the Pan-American 
Life, has been identified with its growth 
and success since the very beginning. 
te represents the company both in the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America and the American 
Life Convention, where his years of ex- 
perience as chief examiner for some of 
the leading companies make him a val- 
ued member. Dr. Souchon is known as 
one of the ablest surgeons in the coun- 
try with a record of long service as 
surgeon in chief of the Hotel Dieu and 
the French Hospital of New Orleans. He 
is assistant professor of surgery in the 
faculty of Tulane University and_ his 
practical method of teaching is highly 
esteemed by the student body. 


* * * 


Major Cameron H. Sanders, who is 
commanding officer of the second squad- 
ron, 107th Cavalry, Ohio National Guard 
in military circles and secretary of the 
American Liability of Cincinnati in pri- 
vate life, is resting comfortably after an 
operation necessitated by a bad auto- 
mobile accident. Major Sanders suffered 
a broken left leg and chest injuries when 
a switch engine struck his car at a rail- 
road crossing as his party was on its 
way to a military reunion. 

* We 


Stephen M. Folsom, of the Union Cen- 
tral Life, is going strong at the age of 
seventy. Since he became engaged in 
insurance in 1902 he has averaged more 
than $200,000 per year. Last year he paid 
for more than $1,000,000. fi 
Los Angeles. 
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Big New Movie Theatres And 
Films Insured For Many Millions 


PARAMOUNT IS HEAVILY COVERED ON VARIOUS LINES 


New York’s Latest And Most Handsome Motion Picture Theatre 
Carries Fire, Tornado, Earthquake And Fine Arts 
Covers; How Films Are Protected 


Across the street, to the South, from 
the Hotel Astor, where leading insur- 
ance men from all branches of the busi- 
ness are gathering this week, is the new 
Paramount ‘Theatre building, one of the 
most talked of skyscrapers just now in 
the whole country. ‘The building itself, 
which is thirty-five stories high, is not 
quite completed, but inside the building 
is the Paramount ‘Theatre, which opened 
a few days before Thanksgiving and 
which is reported, and generally con- 
ceded, to be the handsomest and most 
elaborate motion picture theatre in the 
world. It cost upwards of $3,000,000 to 
construct the theatre alone. While the 
seating capacity, around 4,300 is ex- 
ceeded by a few other theatres, the dec- 
orations and general beauty of the Para- 
mount are said to be unsurpassed. 

In addition to being a beautiful the- 
atre, the Paramount is one of the most 
thoroughly insured theatres in this city. 
Famous  Players-Lasky Corporation, 
owner of the Paramount building and 
theatre, maintains a large insurance de- 
partment in New York and insists upon 
complete and adequate insurance protec- 
tion for the many millions of dollars of 
property continually at risk. The mo- 
tion picture business, on the whole, is 
thoroughly “sold” on insurance and is a 
tremendous source of income for the fire, 
life and casualty companies. 

Insured Against Earthquake and 
Tornado 


The Paramount Theatre naturally car- 
ries a full line of fire insurance and the 
office building, not quite completed, is in- 
sured under a broad builders’ risk con- 
tract. But this was not sufficient pro- 
tection for the owners of the building. 
They had read of the Florida hurricane 
and of the slight earthquake tremor 
which shook parts of New York State 
and New England a couple of years ago 
and were impressed, Here were hazards 
which were potential although not prob- 
able. Nevertheless, the Paramount 
building, which, together with the land 
upon which it is constructed is valued at 
over $17,000,000, is insured against earth- 
quake and tornado insurance in large 
amounts, 

Thousands of persons who have gone 
to the Paramount ‘Theatre since its 
opening have been attracted more by the 
art exhibits in the foyer, promenade and 
various small rooms than by the feature 
pictures themselves. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are invested in valuable 
tapestries, rugs, statues, paintings, vases, 
and objects of sarge artistic value. In 
the lobby close to the entrance of the 
theatre is the much spoken of “Hall of 
Nations,” where stones from buildings in 
thirty-seven countries of the world are 
gathered for permanent exhibition pur- 
poses. On those objects of art that 
come under the proper classification the 
theatre carries a large fine arts policy, 
one of the inland marine lines, which in- 
sures the objects covered against prac- 
tically all risks. Art objects can be in- 
sured under the regular fire policy, but 
they are covered only against fire and 
lightning, and not against many other 


risks to which such objects of beauty are 
subjected. 

Before the actual construction work 
on the theatre and the skyscraper office 
building adjoining the theatre was 
started, the executives of Famous Players 
Lasky Corp. and the architects had the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange ex- 
amine the building plans with the object 
of obtaining the lowest insurance rates 
available through the installation of 
every fire prevention and safety measure 
feasible. As a result the building is con- 
sidered as fireproof as a_ skyscraper 
thirty-five stories in height can be, and 
the low fire insurance rate reflects the 
confidence the insurance companies 
place in the building. 
Zukor and Lasky Insured For Millions 

The two outstanding personalities in 
connection with the Paramount Theatre 
building are Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. 
Lasky, motion picture production execu- 
tives who are known all over the world. 
Both are thorough believers in life in- 
surance and are heavily insured. The 
former is reported to carry about 
$5,000,000 of life insurance while Mr. 
Lasky is said to be covered for an 
amount in excess of $2,000,000. 

The most interesting and unique fea- 
tures of motion picture insurance are the 
wide variety of coverages on the pic- 
tures themselves, rather than on the the- 
atre buildings where the public gathers 
to view these pictures. Policies are un- 
usual and values run into tremendous 
figures. For example, the spectacular 
picture “Ben Hur,” which has been 
shown to crowded houses on Broadway 
for several months, ndw at the Embassy 
Theatre, right near the Hotel Astor, cost 
nearly $3,000,000 to produce and the neg- 
ative films were insured for that amount 
while the picture was being taken and 
when it was first released for public ex- 
hibition. 

“Ben Hur” is really the outstanding ex- 
ample for high production costs, but it 
is not unusual for pictures to be insured 
for well over $1,000,000 and scores of 
films are protected against fire and 
transportation risks for amounts vary- 
ing from $400,000 to $600,000. A few 
days ago insurance in excess of $1,500,000 


was procured for a picture now being 
filmed, on the Pacific Coast, entitled the 
“King of Kings,’ a story of the life of 
Christ. Gloria Swanson, of the United 
Artists, has insured her forthcoming 
film version of “Sonya,” based on the 
play of that name, tor about $400,0UU. 
“Don Juan,” at the Warner ‘Theatre, is 
reputed to have been insured itor 


$0U0,000. 
Insurance On “Old Ironsides” 


“Old Ironsides,” the spectacular film 
of sea struggles with ‘Lripoli pirates, 
which opened in New York at the Rivoli 
on Monday night of this week, is ru- 
mored to be insured for around $1,250,- 
QUU. Several interesting insurance ques- 
tions arose while this film was being 
made by the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corp. on the Pacific Coast. Much of the 
action takes place on supposedly old 
wooden battleships, constructed and out- 
fitted expressly tor this film. When these 
vessels were insured through marine in- 
surance offices questions arose as to the 
exact character of these ships. Were 
they navigable vessels or not, and under 
what classification should they come tor 
rating purposes. 

Another problem was confronted when 
compensation insurance was secured to 
cover the liability hazards in connection 
with “Old lronsides.” For years and 
years casualty underwriters have sought 
to learn where compensation under the 
jurisdiction of admiralty law ends and 
individual state control begins. Scores 
of court decisions were rendered on this 
complicated matter and still it is an open 
question. Each case has to be settled 
practically on its own peculiar qualities. 

With respect to “Old Ilronsides,” the 
insurance companies were called on to 
decide whether the actor sailors on the 
temporary battleships were really actors 
or were they sailors in the legal sense of 
the word. When they were aiding in the 
navigation of the vessels it might prop- 
erly be said they were performing the 
functions of sailors and as such would 
come under the admiralty law. In other 
duties they were obviously not seamen. 
It is said that the question was not an- 
swered definitely and would have been 
only in the event that an accident oc- 
curred and the case been brought into 
court for final decision. 

Reverting to the enormous values con- 
centrated in motion picture films them- 
selves, it astounds the human mind to 
attempt to visualize the amount of 
money tied up in a few thousand feet 
of film, which when rolled up, can be 
placed in a container not more than a 
foot or so square and only a few inches 
in width. As an insurance representa- 
tive of one of the large motion picture 
production companies told The Eastern 
Underwriter: “How many different ob- 
jects now in existence, worth over one 
million dollars, could you place in such 
a small box?” 

Films Valued on Production Costs 

In the Famous Players’ vaults over on 
Long Island there are stored films now 
worth nearly $8,000,000, and these are all 
covered against insurance. Why are 
these films so valuable, and on what fac- 
tors are values based, are questions com- 
ing readily to one’s mind. The initial 
value of a film is based on the cost of 
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producing the picture. Motion picture 
companies usually take two negatives of 
every picture and from these negatives 
are struck off the positives that are sent 
to motion picture houses all over the 
country for exhibition. 

In the event that these negatives 
should be destroyed by fire or some 
other hazard before the positives were 
made the money expended to take the 
entire picture would be a total loss. To 
guard against such continge ncies. the 
production companies insure their films 
for these large amounts. And this in- 
surance is placed long before the pic- 
tures are completed. 

Occasionally parts of a feature film 
may be produced in some foreign coun- 
try, a trip necessitating large expenses 
for possibly only a comparatively small 
amount of film footage. Supposing that 
upon the return of the party to this 
country something happens to the nega 
tive to make it utterly useless. Then 
the entire trip would have to be repeated, 
and such dangers are anticipated as 
much as possible by insuring all the in- 
surable risks connected with such expe- 
ditions. 

After the nositives have been struck 
off a negative and distributed through- 
out the country for release in motion 
picture houses, the value of the nega- 
tives tends to depreciate, for it is ob- 
vious. that with several positives in ex- 
istence, there is less chance for a total 
loss of the money expended in the pro- 
duction of the film. Nevertheless, the 
negatives continue to have a high value 
for insurance purposes, for they remain 
the only sources for additional positives, 
and this feature is especially valuable 
when important pictures are revived sev- 
eral years after the initial showing. An 
excellent illustration of this is the cur- 
rent showing of the “Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse,” drawing big crowds at 
leading theatres, even though the picture 
is four or more years old. 

Big money getting pictures are not 
necessarily insured for large amounts, as 
the insurance value is based on the cost 
of production rather than box office re- 
ceipts. lor this reason, two of the lead- 
ing films of the current year, the “Big 
Parade” and “What Price Glory” are not 
insured for amounts approximating their 
values to the producers. 

Just now Famous Players is producing 
i feature film called “Wings,” about 
which much has been written in_ the 
newspapers. This picture will depict the 
unportant part played in the World War 
by airplanes, and every effort is being 
exerted to make the picture as realistic 
as possible. Down in Texas the produc- 
ing company has over sixty airplanes en- 
gaged in flights and these have been in- 
sured against the multitude of risks that 
surround the business of aviation. Large 
amounts of money are involved in this 
type of insurance. 

Elephant Insured as Vehicle 

\ few weeks ago Broadway held a cel- 
ebration in connection with the. three 
hundredth anniversary of New York 
City. One of the features of this week 
of testivitics was a long parade down 
Broadway, with the theatrical, motion 
pictur and other companies — having 
floats and what not picturing various pe- 
riods in the history of New York or ad- 
vertising their own particular products 
and pr + tions. 

In the Famous Players’ division of the 
parade the company used a live elephant, 
and as the executives were a bit fearful 
of the huge animal slipping or in other 
ways Causing injuries to persons along 
the line of aaeh the Famous Players’ 
insurance department was instructed to 
secure liability protection. It was quite 
another question to get a proper rate 
of inSurance on the elephant for the 
day of the parade. There was nothing 
in the casualty liability manual referring 
to elephants and for awhile the under- 
writers were puzzled as how to classify 
for insurance purposes an elephant walk- 
ing through the public streets. Finally 
it was agreed to call him a vehicle, and 
as such he was insured. He was a good 
“vehicle” and no claims were presented 


under the policy. 


NEW TRUST COMPANY 





W. Hartford, Conn., Has First Banking 
rganization; Personnel In _ Part 
Made Up of Insurance Officials 
The West Hartford Trust Co., the first 
banKRing institution to be established in 
West Hartford, Conn., will be opened for 
business on December 13. It has a capi- 
tal of $100,000 and $125,000 paid in sur- 

plus. 

The personnel of the new organiza- 
tion includes Huntington P. Meech, vice- 
president, who has been identified with 
the National Fire for 32 years, and had 
previously engaged in the insurance 
business in Norwich, Conn., and in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. He is also treasurer of the 
Center Fire District in West Hartford. 

Among the members of the board of 
trustees are Francis T. Fenn, who was 
in the office of the president’s secretary 
of the Travelers for nine years and then 
connected with the financial department 
of the Hartford Fire for more than eight 
years. Other prominent insurance men 
on the board of trustees are Kendrick A. 
Luther, vice-president of the Aetna Life, 
and C. G. Shepard of the firm of Shep- 
ard & Co., general insurance agents. 
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CHICAGO FOR H. & A. MEETING 





To Be Held at Palmer House, March 
15-16; Executive Committee Hear 
Ad Campaign Proposal 
The mid-winter meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
will be held in Chicago at the Palmer 
March 15 and 16, instead of in 
Springfield, Illinois, as previously ar- 
ranged. This is because of the fact that 
the Illinois legislature will be in session 
this winter, creating a possible scarcity 
of hotel accommodations in Springfield 

at that time. 
At the recent executive committee of 


House, 


the conference those present heard an 
informal talk on the subject of institu- 
tional advertising by A. L. Gale, of the 
Fred M. Randall Advertising Co. of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Gale explained the success 
has been attained by co-operative 
companies 
The plan 


which 
farm advertising by those 
participating in the campaign. 
which he submitted, providing for two 
educational campaigns—one in leading 
national magazines and the other in 
metropolitan dailies—was felt by the ac- 
cident and health executive committee to 
be prohibitive as to cost at this time. 
Instead, a test campaign in some one 
state through leading county newspapers 
will be tried. 








NEAL BASSETT, President 


ASSETS 


$21,285,738.13 


$ 5,809,834.29 


$ 4,478,484.10 


$ 5,508,164.57 


$ 4,872,321.76 


$ 6,564,842.84 


$ 915,931.65 $ 


TOTAL ASSETS 


$49,426,317.34 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 STATEMENTS 


LIABILITIES 


$9,955,309.55 


$3,461,203.02 


$2,971,049.18 


$4,071,227.38 


$3,197,398.18 


$4,763,794.03 


72,839.60 


CONCORD, N. H. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Western Department 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 
844 Rush Street 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





(CAPITAL 
$5,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1853 








THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1854 





MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 600,900.00 


ORGANIZED 1866 





NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMP/ NY 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1871 





SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1870 





CCNCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$1,000,000.00 


ORGANIZED 1886 





CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 300,000.00 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$28,492,730.94 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











DEPARTMENT OFFICES 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Pacific Department 
W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
60 Sansome Street 





] 





_NET SURPLUS 


$6,330,428.58 


$1,339,631.27 


$ 907,434.92 


$ 436,937.19 


$ 675,013.58 


$ 801,048.81 


$ 543,092.05 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


POLICYHOLDERS 


$11,330,428.58 


$ 2,339,631.27 


$ 1,507,434.92 


$ 1,436,937.19 


$ 1,675,013.58 





$ 1,801,048.81 


$ 843,092.05 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$22,498,413.63 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Improved Outlook 
For Fire Insurance 


1927 LOOMS AS A GOOD YEAR 





Determined Efforts of Companies to 
Check Losses and Cut Expenses 
Appear to Be Successful 





Fire insurance executives look forward 
to 1927 with less apprehension than has 
been experienced for several years. The 
business of fire insurance has undergone 
several changes of major importance 
during the present year, which coupled 
with the general excellent prosperity of 
the country, should lend an optimistic 
tint to any picture of the immediate fu- 
ture. During 1926 fire losses have not 
increased greatly over 1925, in fact many 
districts report encouraging reductions; 
the moral hazard has been maintained at 
a fairly low level, due to the absence of 
business depressions; 
have been 


premium incomes 
consistently large in the 
profitable lines of fire insurance, and 
there has been a notable improvement 
in the quality of underwriting practiced 
by the majority of companies. 

Rapidly increasing losses and ex- 
penses, together with an apparently in- 
satiable desire for premium income of 
any quality whatsoever, gradually creat- 
ed an almost intolerable condition in fire 
insurance, against which a strong battle 
had to be waged. The handwriting on 
the wall appeared when one large fire 
company suffered extraordinary financial 
losses. Scores of other companies felt 
the hand of adversity slowly encircling 
them. The underwriting losses, as pub- 
lished by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, were not being reduced, 
and company profits were being derived 
almost wholly from gains made on in- 
vestments. 


Basis for Hope in Future 


These and other symptoms of illness 
in fire insurance have not been nor are 
they going to be, removed overnight but 
several steps in the right direction have 
been taken, sufficient steps, in fact, to 
give substance to the hope that the 
worst is over and improvements will be 
forthcoming. 

Of major importance are changes that 
have occurred within the business of fire 
insurance itself, especially in the eastern 
section of the country. Instead of cen- 
tering all efforts on building up premium 
incomes, regardless of hazards involved 
and commissions paid, the companies are 
now paying far greater attention to the 
quality of the liability they assume. 
Moreover, they are making definite 
moves to reduce the costs of their busi- 
ness. Many a risk which a year ago 
would have been welcomed in most any 
company office because of the premium, 
today is rejected as a probable loss. Lo- 


- cal agents are being instructed to scru- 


tinize more closely the classes of risks 
they write and to avoid those that are 
palpably of inferior grade. Agents who 
refuse to co-operate with the changed 
order of things will lose their company 
appointments. 

Through* the Eastern Underwrtiers’ 
Association, the new organization num- 
bering the vast majority of companies 
writing in the East, the companies are 
uniting to tackle serious problems of ex- 
cess commissions, too great expe nditures 
in connection with company service de- 
partments, agency credits and other mat- 
ters where there exists the chance of 
reducing expenses without injuring in- 
surance service. The E. U. A. is called 
the greatest single hopeful factor which 
has crossed the fire insurance horizon 
for over a decade. 

In New York City the companies have 
courageously tackled the free insurance 
evil, which had become such a sore spot 
as to attract the unfavorable attention 
of the New York Insurance Department. 
Already the new Central Bureau, watch- 


Puzzling Question 
On Cancellations 


———_——, 


TWO ENDORSEMENTS ADDED 





New York Fire Rating Organization 
Tells How to Figure Return Pre- 
mium on Builders’ Risk 





The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization was called upon this week 
to answer a question concerning the can- 
cellation of a builder’s risk policy, which 
in the memory of Sumner Rhoades, man- 
ager of the organization, has never come 
up before. The question was submitted 
by Clinton J. Ayres, prominent local 
agent of Saranac Lakek, N. Y., and is as 
follows: 

“A policy is issued on September Ist, 
1926, for $1,200 for one year at a rate 
of $1.00. On October 1st, 1926, it is in- 
creased $1,200 at the same rate; and on 
November 1st, 1926, it is again increased 
$1,200 at the same rate, making the total 
amount of the policy $3,600. On De- 
cember Ist, 1926, it is necessary to can- 
cel this policy short rate. What is the 








ing over the collection of unpaid earned 
premiums, is hailed as a success, and the 
amounts of free insurance outstanding 
are smaller than for some time past. 

Realizing that the investment markets 
cannot forever be the sole source of divi- 
dends for fire insurance company stock- 
holders, the companies have started to 
increase fire insurance rates in districts 
where they have consistently lost money 
over a long period of years. These in- 
creases generally encounter political op- 
position for awhile, but eventually they 
are put into effect and so give recogni- 
tion to the fact that fire insurance is en- 
titled to a profit on underwriting. 


return premium and how is it calculated ? 
Also the return premium in event of 
cancellation pro rata?” 


The total premium was $33, with $11 
and $10 being paid respectively on the 
two additional amounts of $1,200 each. 

In reply Sumner Rhoades, whose opin- 
ion was concurred in by Willis O. Robb, 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, said: 


“In cancelling builders’ risk policies in 
effect less than one year with one or 
more endorsements having even shorter 
terms, the original policy amount and 
each endorsement is to be treated as a 
separate policy in figuring either short 
rate or pro rata cancellations. On the 
short rate policy the premium on the en- 
dorsements, for the purpose of arriving 
at the short rate (per table) return pre- 
mium, would have to be increased to the 
full year’s premium.” 

Applying this formula to the problem 
in question the fire company would re- 
tain, on a short rate cancellation, 40% 
of the original policy, which ran three 
months, or $4.80; 30% of $12, or $3.00, 
on the additional $1,200 running two 
months, and 20% of $12, or $2.40, on the 
final $1,200 which ran only one month. 
The company would retain in all the sum 
of $10.80 and the return premium would 
amount to $22.20. 





COAL MINE COMMITTEE NAMED 

Harry L. Conn, president National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
has appointed the following to serve on 
a special committee to investigate all 
matters in relation to coal mine compen- 
sation insurance: Joseph Button, Virgi- 
nia, chairman; Frank N. Julian, Ala- 
bama; A. S. Caldwell, Tennessee; John 
R. Dumont, Nebraska; H. U. Bailey, II- 
linois. 

It is the wish of the convention that 
this committee make a report at the 
spring meeting of the executive commit- 
tee to be held at Richmond in May, 
1927, or earlier if it is found necessary. 








as its theme. 

















KEEPING THE AGENT 
IN THE PICTURE 


Consistently, for nearly two years now, The Alliance 
Insurance Company has been running advertisements in The 
Saturday Evening Post, each of which has the Alliance Agent 


Furthermore, every Alliance Agent is supplied with a 
large poster-reproduction of each of these Post Advertise- 
ments, in advance of the advertisement’s appearance, for dis- 
play in his window or on his office wall. 


Alliance Advertising keeps the Agent “in the picture.” 
Alliance Insurance is always associated with the Alliance 
Agent in the public mind because the one is always repre- 
sented as something to be secured from the other. 


THE ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 























Paterson Agents Ask 
Commission Raise 


SEND REQUEST TO THE E. U. A. 





Allege Passaic County Should Get Same 
Rates Paid to Agents in Hudson 
and Essex Counties 





Insurance agents of Passaic County, N. 
J., through the Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Paterson, have expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the present scale of 
fire insurance commissions and have 
asked the Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation to increase their commissions to 
the same levels now paid in Hudson and 
Essex Counties, N. J., which are adjacent 
to Passaic County. 

The Insurance Agents’ Association of 
Paterson held a meeting recently at 
which the subject of commissions was 
the chief topic discussed and as a re- 
sult of opinions expressed the following 
resolution was adopted and forwarded to 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association : 

“Whereas, there is no economic, moral 
or ethical justification for the practice 
of discriminating in the matter of fire 
insurance commissions in Hudson and 


Essex Counties in this State against 
Passaic County; 
“Whereas, agency costs in Passaic 


County are no less than in Hudson and 
Essex Counties, there is no logical rea- 
son why the Passaic County agent should 
receive any less remuneration for his 
work. 

“Whereas, we protest against this un- 
fair subsidy and ask that immediate ac- 
tion be taken to increase the commis- 
sion in the Passaic County territory to 
a level of that enjoyed in Hudson and 
Essex Counties, because in addition to 
competition from New York City, the 
agents of Passaic County have to con- 
tend also with the competition which 


comes from the City of Newark. There- 
fore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Insurance Agents’ 


Association of Paterson, N. J., respect- 
fully request consideration of this mat- 
ter by the Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to both the Associa- 
tion and its president.” 





BEHA TALKS ON SURETY COSTS 
His First Deanne Before Surety 
Underwriters’ Ass’n. of New York; 
70 Members Present 
The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
of New York, whose president this year 
is John A. Griffin, manager, contract 
bond department, New York office, Fi- 
delity & Deposit, and whose member- 
ship is composed of managers and heads 
of departments, had the pleasure last 
week of hearing Superintendent of In- 
surance James A. Beha give his views 
on the surety acquisition cost problem. 
About seventy members of the associa- 
tion were present, as well as the follow- 
ing officials: Joel Rathbone, vice chair 
man and E. A. St. John, president, Na- 
tional Surety; R. H. Towner, head of 
the Towner Rating Sureau; Edward C. 
Lunt, vice-president, Great American 
Indemnity; Richard Deming and Wm 
M. Tomlins, vice-presidents, American 

Surety. 

Mr. Beha talked on the co-operation 
he would like to see existing between 
the-companies. His presence before the 
Surety Underwriters’ Association was 
deemed especially significant because it 
was his first appearance before those 
who handled the underwriting details of 
the surety business. He stressed the 
friendly feeling which the Insurance De- 
partment had for the active workers 
of the business, saying that his door 
would always be open whenever they 
had puzzling problems to solve. 

Referring to the surety acquisition 
cost question, Mr. Beha stated with as- 
surance that the rules would go into ef- 
fect. He told with telling effect that 
the casualty rules had saved the com- 
panies more than $4,000,000 last year, 
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Announce Standing 
Committees of E. U. A. 


TO START WORK VERY SHORTLY 
Committees Will Take Care of Rates, 
Maps, Agency Balances, Excepted 
Cities and Other Duties 





R. M. Bissell, president of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ 
nounced the personnel of the standing 
committees of the association, and has 
requested that the committees meet, or- 
begin functioning at the 
earliest possible date. It will be noticed 
that the committees are composed of the 


Association, has an- 


ganize and 


leading executives in fire insurance, with 
nearly every appointee a president, vice- 
president or manager of a fire company. 
The names of the committees are evi- 


dence of the great importance of the 
work to be undertaken by the E. U. A. 
and show the wide scope of the organi- 
zation. 

Here are the titles of some of the com- 
mittees: agency balances, general covers 
and combined fire and inland marine cov- 
ers, loss adjustments, maps, rates and 
rating methods, service and inspection 
organizations, and territorial committees 
for Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, the ex- 
cepted city territories. 


Names of Committee Members 


Following are the names of those on 
the various committees: 

Executive Committee—N. S. Bartow, 
Queen; Neal Bassett, Firemen’s of New- 
ark; R. M. Bissell, Hartford Fire; Ly- 
man Candee, Globe & Rutgers; Sheldon 
Catlin, Insurance Company of North 
America; FE. E. Cole, National Union 
Fire; Paul L. Haid, America Fore com- 
nanies; Ralph B. Ives, Aetna; O. E. 
Lane, Niagara Fire fel A. Ludlum, 
Home; Edw. Milligan’ Phoenix of Hart- 
ford; John H. Packard, London Assur- 
ance; Whitney Palache, Commercial 
Union; J. Lester Parsons, United States 
Fire; E. G. Pieper, Rhode Island; N. T. 
Robertson, National Liberty; O. E. 
Schaefer, Westchester Fire; C. F. Shall- 
cross, North British & Mercantile; H. A. 
Smith, National of Hartford; C. G. 
Smith, Great American; Chas. H. Yun- 
ker, Milwaukee Mechanics. 

Agency Balances—William Mackin- 
tosh, Royal, chairman; Hart Darlington, 
Norwich Union Fire; P. T. Kelsey, Sun; 
Paul B. Sommers, American; James A. 
Swinnerton, America Fore companies; 
P. H. Wilmott, Agricultural. 

Arbitration—Edw. Milligan, Phoenix 
of Hartford, chairman; Neal Bassett, 
Firemen’s; Lyman Candee, Globe & Rut- 
gers; C. D. Dunlop, Providence Wash- 
ington; Paul L. Haid, America Fore 
companies; Ralph B. Ives, Aetna; H. A. 
Smith, National of Hartford. 

Bulletin—A. G. Martin, Northern As- 
surance, chairman; R. M. Bennett, New 
York Underwriters; C. A. Ludlum, 
Home; John H. Packard, London Assur- 
ance; Gustavus Remark, Jr., Insurance 
Company of the State of P ennsylvani: a. 

Finance—Ernest Sturm, America Fore 
companies, chairman; O. E. Lane, Niag- 
ara Fire; Charles H. Yunker, Milwau- 
kee Mechanics. 

General Covers and Combined Fire and 
land Marine Covers—Benjamin Rush, 
Insurance Company of North America, 
chairman; R. M. Bissell, Hartford Fire; 
F. R. Bigelow, St. Paul Fire & Marine; 
George G. Bulkley, Springfield Fire & 
Marine; Frank E. Burke, Home; Lyman 
Candee, Globe & Rutgers; V. L. Gallag- 
her, America Fore companies; Ralph 
B. Lves, Aetna; J. B. Levison, Fireman’s 
Fund; C. F. Shallcross, North British & 
Mercantile; H. A. Smith, National of 
Hartford; Alfred Stinson, Automobile. 

Grievance — Whitney Palache, Com- 
mercial Union, chairman; George G. 
Bulkley, Springfield Fire & Marine; J. 
Lester Parsons, United States Fire; N. 
T. Robertson, National Liberty; Victor 
Roth, Security of New Haven. 


Loss Adjustments—T. D. Richardson, 
New York Underwriters, chairman; Ly- 
man Candee, Globe & Ratvers; C. D. 
Dunlop, Providence Washington; C. A. 
Ludlum, Home; Edw. Milligan, Phoenix 
of Hartford. 


Maps—R. M. Bennett, New York Un- 
derwriters, chairman; William Hare, 
Stafe Assurance ; E. J. Sloan, Aetna. 

Membership —B. M. Culver, Niagara 
Fire, chairman; Wells T. Bassett, Fire- 
men’s of Newark; Percival Beresford, 
Phoenix Assurance. 

Rates and Rating Methods—James 
Wyper, Hartford Fire, chairman; Lyman 
Candee, Globe & Rutgers; J. W. Coch- 
ran, Fire Association; Paul L. Haid, 
America Fore companies ; Harold Junker, 
United States Fire; F. Koeckert, 
Commercial Union; W. H. Koop, Great 
remy On ‘Lane, Niagara Fire; 

4 Milligan, Phoenix of Hartford; 
N. Robe ‘rtson, National Liberty; Vic- 
tor Roth Security of New Haven; C. F. 
Shallcross, North British & Mercantile. 

Service and Inspection Organizations 

Ralph B. Ives, Aetna, chairman; J. W. 
Cochran, Fire Association; J. C. Hawley, 
Stuyvesant; J. Lester Parsons, United 
States Fire; C. W. Pierce, America Fore 
companies; John O. Platt, Insurance 
Company of North America; O. E. 
Schaefer, Westchester Fire. 

Status of Agencies—O. E. Schaefer, 
Westchester Fire, chairman; Neal Bas- 
sett, Firemen’s; E. T. Crains, Fireman’s 
Fund; Lyman Candee, Globe & Rutgers; 
Paul L. Haid, America Fore companies; 
C. A. Ludlum, Home; Jesse E. White, 
Great American. 


Territorial Committees 


Baltimore—Paul L. Haid, America 
Fore companies, chairman; Frank E. 
surke, Home; John Kremer, Insurance 
Company of North America; John P. 
Lauber, Central Fire; S. T. Maxwell, 
National of Hartford; Cz Nottingham, 
Liverpool & London & Globe; C. R. 
oo North British & Mercantile; N. 

. Robe rtson, National Liberty. 


Boston—N. S. Bartow, Queen, chair- 
man; E. §. Archer, Great American; 
Guy E. Beardsley, Aetna; E. T. Cairns, 
Fireman’s Fund; B. M. Culver, Niagara 
Fire; Paul L. Haid, America Fore com- 
panies; W. R. Hedge, Boston; F. D. 
Layton, National of Hartford; J. Lester 
Parsons, United States Fire; H. S. Poole, 
Home; James Wyper, Hartford Fire. 

Buffalo—E. W. West, Glens Falls, 
chairman; Frank E. Burke, Home; John 
A. Cosmus, Connecticut Fire; A. G. Mar- 
tin, Northern Assurance; os H. Pack- 
ard, London Assurance; N. T. Robert- 
son, National Liberty; E. J. Sloan, 
Aetna; J. H. Vreeland, Scottish Union & 
National; Charles H. Yunker, Milwaukee 
Mechanics. 


New Jersey—F. C. White, Hartford 
Fire, chairman; C. W. Bailey, American; 
Neal Bassett, president, Firemen’s; Ly- 
man Candee, Globe & Rutgers; Thomas 
L. Farquhar, Newark Fire; Gayle T. 
Forbush, Royal Exchange; J. F. Gilliams, 
Camden Fire; O. E. Lane, Niagara sire; 
F. D. Layton, National of Hartford; 
C. A. Nottingham, Liverpool & London 
& Globe; O. J. Prior, Standard of Tren- 
ton, and Jesse E. White, Great American. 

Philadelphia and Philadelphia Subur- 
ban—George G. Bulkley, Springfield 
Fire & Marine, chairman; Sheldon Cat- 
lin, Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica; Ralph B. Ives, Aetna; W. L. Malliot, 
Fire Association; John H. Packard, 
London Assurance; A. B. Roome, In- 
dependence Fire; G. A. Russell, Hart- 
ford Fire: Harold V. Smith, Franklin 
Fire, and H. A. Smith, National of Hart- 
ford. 

Pittsburgh—F. W. Koeckert, Commer- 
cial Union, chairman: Neal Bassett, Fire- 
men’s; F. E. Cole, National Union Fire; 
Henry W. Gray, Jr., London & Lanca- 
shire; Ralph B. Ives. Aetna; William 
Mackintosh, Roval: Edward Milligan, 
Phoenix of Hartford; J. Lester Parsons, 
United States Fire: Tohn O. Platt, In- 
surance Company of North America. and 
C. F. Shallcross, North British & Mer- 
cantile. 











MINIMIZE SALES RESISTANCE 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
200 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
8th floor, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


The financial strength of his company—its prompt settle- 
ment of all just insurance claims—is an important contributing 
factor to the success of the agent. 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
not only is a powerful organization, but its reputation for 
ample resources, for dependability and satisfactory service is 
widely and generally recognized. This knowledge on the part 
of your prospects means lowered “‘sales resistance.” 
is cleared in advance of sales obstructions that frequently exist. 


Your path 

















Explains Partial 
Suspension in U. & O. 


IDEA IS TO PROTECT COMPANY 





Will Hold Partial Loss to an Amount in 
Proportion With What a Total Sus- 
pension Would Have Caused 





Hf. C. Bean, in giving a talk before the 
fire training school of the Travelers Fire, 
explained the partial suspension clause 
in use and occupancy insurance as fol- 
lows: 

“The condition in the contract known 
as the ‘Partial Suspension Clause,’ pro- 
vides: 

““The per diem liability under this 
policy during the time of a partial sus- 
pension of business shall be limited to 
the “Actual loss sustained,” not exceed- 
ing that proportion of the per diem lia- 
bility that would have been incurred by 
a total suspension of business which the 
actual per diem loss sustained, during the 
time of such partial suspension, bears to 
the per diem loss which would have been 
sustained by a total suspension of busi- 
ness, for the same time, of all properties 
dese ribed herein, due consideration being 
given to the experience of the business 
before the fire and the probable expei- 
ence thereafter.” 

“The main idea of this provision is to 
protect the company by limiting the lia- 
bility in case of a partial loss to an 
amount in proportion with what a total 
suspension would have caused, and there- 
by making it impossible for the policy- 
holder to collect full insurance when in 
reality he has suffered only a partial loss. 

“For example, if a policy provides a 
limit of liability of $1,000 a day and a 
fine interrupts only a portion of the 
plant’s operations the adjuster will ascer- 
tain the actual use and occupancy loss 
which has been suffered. He will then 
ascertain what the loss would have been 
had the fire caused a total shut down. 
We will assume that a partial interrup- 
tion caused a loss of $250 a day, but had 
a total interruption occurred the loss 
would have been $1,250. The policy cov- 
ering with only a limit of $1,000 per day 
for total suspension would then pay the 
ratio of $250 to $1,250 or one-fifth of 
$1,000 or $200 per day. 

“Had the adjustment shows that the 
average use and occupancy loss for the 
time of partial suspension was only 
$1,000 a day, then there would have been 
full insurance to value carried and the 
policy would pay the ratio of $250 to 
$1,000, or one-fourth of $1,000 or $250 per 
day which would be the actual partial 
loss suffered. You can, therefore, clear- 
ly see that in order to effect complete 
recovery in the case of partial losses it is 
necessary that full insurance must be 
carried.” 





CANCELS COMPANY LICENSE 


Insurance Commissioner S. M. Sauf- 
ley, of Kentucky, at Frankfort, has is- 
sued a statement, relative to having can- 
celled the license of the Marquette Na- 
tional Fire of Chicago, to do business in 
that state, because of the failure of the 
company to answer certain questions re- 
garding its affairs. Commissioner Sauf- 
ley also revoked the authority of all 
local agents in the state to do business 
in the behalf of the Marquette. 





HONOR JOSEPH L. LEFFSON 


Joseph L. Leffson, vice-president of the 
Mercantile Fire, was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given Saturday at the Down 
Town Association. The affair was given 
by officers and directors of the company 
to commemorate Mr. Leffson’s tenth an- 
niversary with the company. Mr. Leff- 
son was presented with a handsome Tif- 
fany clock. 





MIDDLETOWN BOARD MEETS 
Harold S. Guy has been elected presi- 


dent of the Middletown, Conn., Board of 


Fire Underwriters. Other officers in- 


clude Edwin A. Gladwin, vice-president; 
A. Leslie Boughton, secretary, and Wal- 
ter C. Jones, treasurer. 
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Lines Written 


3? 
Fire — Automobile — Windstorm — 
Explosion — Profit — Rent — Rental 
Value—Leasehold—Ocean Marine, 
Inland Navigation and Transpor- Ay 
tation — Lightning —Riot and ( 





Civil Commotion — Parcel 
Post—Registered Mail— “ 








Tourist Baggage — 
Sprinkler Leakage 


— Use and Oc- ~ 
cupancy. 


mi} Agents 
gy 


know the satisfac- 
tion that comes from 
doing business with a 
company that writesmany 
kinds of coverage and whose 
resources permit it to extend 
adequate protection. When an 
agent is forced to tell his prospect, 
“T’'ll see if I can get it for you,” he weak- 
ens his prestige and runs the risk of losing 
his account to some competitor whose com- 
pany is able to back him up. 

Commerce agents can offer all the usual forms 
of protection—sixteen in number—and they have 
behind them an institution whose Officers and Special 
Agents are always ready to assist in solving their problems 

and in making their business profitable. 


OMMERCEL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 





a“ 


1859 





E. W. WEST, Pres. H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F. M. SMALLEY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. R. C. CARTER, Treas. 
R.S. BUDDY, F. L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H.W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secy. 
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Agents Renew Fight 
On Bank Agencies 


TWO COMPANIES ARE NAMED 





Firemen’s and Girard F. & M. Called 
Violators of Principles; Execu- 
tive Committee Resolutions 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
which met in New York Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this weck, re- 
kindled the dying fires under the Mil- 
Resolution and the anti-bank 
principle of the National Asso- 


wauker 
avency 
ciation by adopting two important reso- 
lutions, one naming the Firemen’s of 
Newark and the Girard Fire & Marine 
(a member of the Firemen’s group of 
companies) as violators of the bank 
aveney principle,-and the other asking 
State associations to restrict their mem- 
berships to agents who practice the prin- 
ciples of the various State bodies. 

Every member of the executive com- 
mittee was in New York to attend the 
meeting with the single exception of 
Perey H. Goodwin of San Diego, Cal. 
Those who came to the meeting included 
President Frank H. Gardner, W. FE. 
Harrington, chairman of the executive 
committee; Allan Kennedy, Ben L. Ag- 
ler, R. P. DeVan, Cliff. A. Payne, Don- 
ald G. North and Clyde B. Smith. Sec- 
retary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the 
National Association, also attended the 
various sessions. 

Bank Agency Appointments 

A statement of the executive commit- 
tee sets out the agreement between the 
conference committees of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Association, which has since been 
ratified by 197 companies. It then takes 
up the appointment of the Capital Trust 
Company, of Frankfort, Ky., as an agent 
on tuly 12, 1926, by the Firemen’s and 
the Girard, the efforts of the executive 
committee to induce the two companies 
mentioned to forego appointments of 
financial institutions subsequent to 
March 1, 1926, the date of the confer- 
ence agreement, which, however, these 
two companies had not ratified, the state- 
ment points out. 

\ll efforts to adjust the matter having 
failed, the executive committee on Mon- 
day passed the following resolution: 

“In view of the evidence before the 
executive committee of the National As- 
scciation of Insurance Agents it appears 
that the Firemen’s Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., and the Girard Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., did on August 12, 1926, ap- 
point the Capital Trust Company, a 
financial institution of Frankfort, Ky., as 
the agent of these companies respective- 
ly, thus further extending company rep- 
resentation by financial institutions. It 
is, therefore, the opinion of this com- 
mittee that the practices of these com- 
panies are in violation of one of the car- 
dinal principles of the National Associa- 
tion, namely, ‘appointing financial insti- 
tutions, their officers or employes as 
company representatives in competition 
with established agencies.’ 

Decisions of Executive Committee 

“The opinion of the executive com- 
mittee having heretofore been presented 
to these companies respectively with a re- 
quest that they recognize the above prin- 
ciple and adjust their practices in ac- 
cordance therewith, and such requests 
having been ignored, it is now the judg- 
ment of the committee that these com- 
panies are intentionally and continuously 
in violation of said principle and fall 
within the scope of the Milwaukee reso- 
lution.” 

Tuesday, the 


executive committee 


adopted the following resolution: 

“It is the judgment of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents that membership in 
the State associations should be com- 


posed of those agents only who subscribe 
to and practice the principlés forming 
a part of their constitutions. The ex- 
ecutive committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that each State association pro- 
ceed to restrict its membership in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional require- 
ments,” 

LAYTON SUCCEEDS CATLIN 
F. I). Layton, vice-president of the Na- 
tional of Hartford, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on public re- 
lations of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, succeeding Sheldon Catlin, 
vice-president of the Insurance Company 
of North America, who has resigned the 
chairmanship. 

C. F. U. A. BEING SUED 

The Canadian Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation is accused of being an organi- 
zation guilty of a conspiracy in restraint 


of trade in a suit now being brought 
against it in Montreal by one George 
Tanguay. The plaintiff is president of 
the Provincial Brokers’ Association, vice- 
president of the Montreal Brokers’ As- 
sociation, and well-known in Canadian 
agency and brokerage circles. 


AGENTS’ MEETING DATES 
The mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held sometime during March or April 
in Chicago, the exact dates of the gath- 
ering to be fixed later by the executive 
committee. The National Association 
has also decided to accept the invitation 
of the agents of New Orleans to hold 
the annual convention there next fall. 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
Professor Albert W. Whitney of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 


Underwriters, spoke before the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at the latter’s meeting 
this week at the Hotel Astor on the sub- 
ject of co-operation in disseminating 
safety education. Mr. Whitney cited the 
successful results already accomplished 
in this line of work. 





WM. J. KELLY RESIGNS 


One of the surprises this week was 
the resignation of William J. Kelly as 
resident vice-president of the Maryland 
Casualty in New York. Mr. Kelly suc- 
ceeded Eugene F. Hord in the manage- 
ment of this office when Mr. Hord re- 
signed last year to join the Standard 
Accident. He has been with the Mary- 
land Casualty for the past twenty-three 
years, and is well known in metropoli- 
tan insurance circles. 





FIRE 


{No. 2} 








15,000 lives and $500,000,000 in 
‘property are destroyed by fire every 
year in America. Sixty-seven per cent 
of these fires are preventable. All 
who are engaged in the fire insurance 
business have a special responsibility 
to use their best efforts to end this 
national disgrace. G¥5 GYS Organize, 
agitate, educate, preach and practice 
fire prevention. Stand back of your 
fire department in its reasonable 
demands for adequate equipment 
and personnel, more hydrants, larger 
mains, better buildings. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE 














MARINE 
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When this ambulance crashed into the window of the von Hamm-Young agency in 

Honolulu it demonstrated the importance of a number of different coverages and 

furnished an excellent opportunity for the agency to prepare something unusual in the 
, way of window display advertising. 


Advertised by An Ambulance 


Hartford Representatives in Honolulu Cash in 
on Unusual Accident 


HE following is quoted from a 
leading article in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 


A dozen or more pedestrians narrowly 
escaped death or serious injury at King and 
Bishop Streets shortly after 10 o’clock this 
morning when a Tripler hospital ambulance, 
responding to a call at Fort De Russy, 
crashed into the front end of the auto of 
Edward Woodward, veered to the left and 
after snapping off a heavy sidewalk light 
standard, crashed into a front window of von 
Hamm-Young Company (the Hartford 
agency) in the Young Hotel. 

The truck came to a stop immediately in 
front of a number of placards advertising auto 
insurance. 

The driver of the Woodward car, E. K. 
Wright, abandoned the machine and dis- 
appeared immediately following the crash. 
He was apparently uninjured. 
was badly smashed. 

This article was accompanied by a 
photo of the wrecked car and of the 
front of the von Hamm-Young Com- 
pany office. What better advertis- 
ing opportunity could a local agency 
ask? Here was an example of the 


The car 


need for collision, property damage, 
plate glass and public liability in- 
surance presented in the form of an 
exhibit on the sidewalk in front of 
the agency office. 

Mr. E. L. Knickerbocker, Man- 
ager of the Insurance Department of 
the von Hamm-Young Company, 
says that it was very fortunate that 
the accident had no more serious 
results, for he writes, ‘‘Had the army 
ambulance not struck the corner of 
the stone building, it would have 
gone into the plate glass window and 
possibly into the midst of our agency 
workers.” 

And in his letter Mr. Knickerbock- 
er went on to say that after the 
accident occurred the agency dis- 
played prominent advertising plac- 
ards on the broken plate glass, one 
of which read, ‘‘We are fully insured. 
Are you?” The sign was read by 
crowds of people who passed the 
scene of the accident. 


A“Before and After” Accident 





It looks like a roadster here— 


ITH the rear end_ badly 

smashed and nearly torn away 
as the result of a collision on the 
Altamount Pass, near Sacramento, 
this Buick was towed into the garage 
looking far more like a roadster than 
‘Btouring car. 


But it’s a touring car here! 


It belonged to a nationally known 
concern in San Francisco and was 
insured in the Hartford against col- 
lision. The second photograph 
shows the car as it was returned to 
the owner after repairs had been 
made by the Hartford. Not a 


left! 


after” pictures and the letter which 


scratch These “before and 
follows are an argument for auto- 


mobile insurance that cannot be 


equalled. 

“In connection with the recent 
accident which damaged a_ Buick 
touring car belonging to this Com- 
pany,’ writes the insurance manager 
of the firm in San Francisco to Mr. 
Harold D. Fuller, Superintendent of 
the Hartford Automobile Depart- 
ment on wish to 
thank you for the method in which 
you have handled the whole matter. 


the Coast, ‘‘we 


° 
“We did not believe that the car 
could be repaired in such a way as to 
make the damage entirely invisible. 
The car is now again in service, and, 
from all appearances, is in the same 
shape as before the accident.” 

A policy which takes care of a car 
when it is damaged and returns it in 
the same condition as it was before 
the accident, is 


protection — that 


every automobile owner needs. 


Contents Should Be 
Covered, Too 


HE experiences of Mr. J. L. 
Winter, a Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company adjuster who hand- 
led many of the Hartford’s claims 








at the time of a severe tornaco 
that swept a number of Midcte 
Western states, prove that there 


can be some very heavy losses cn 
household goods as well as on dwel- 
lings and barns. 

As a matter of fact, the ratio of 
losses to the amount of insurance 
carried was 46°% in the case of house- 
hold goods, as against 35°% in the 
case of dwellings, and it was 70°% on 
agricultural implements. 

Too many property owners seem 
to feel that they are protected when 
they carry windstorm insurance on 
their dwellings and barns, and neg- 
lect to take into consideration the 
fact that a bad that ruins 
dwellings and barns will raise havoc 
with everything that you may have 
in them. 


blow 














do what is right. 








A recent editorial in Barron’s said, “We talk 
about credit, about collateral and about sc- 
curity. Is not plain sportsmanship an asset to 
the insurer and a security to the insured?” 
This editorial referred to the sportsmanlike 
conduct of certain companies after the San 
Francisco disaster of 1906. Hartford agents 
realize that they represent a company with 
an enviable reputation for fair dealing and 
good sportsmanship in all of its relations 
with agents and policyholders - - - a com- 
pany that will go more than half way to 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
: Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Rights of Recovery On 
Cars Taken To Canada 


BRIEF ON QUEBEC STATUTES 





Lawyer Outlines Rights of Americans at 
Request of Independent Board of 
Auto Underwriters 


The Independent Board of Automobile 
Underwriters, the organization of com 
National 


Conterence 


panies not belonging to the 


Automobile Underwriters 


, 
has issued a bulletin relative to the re 
covery of stolen cars taken into Can 
ada and sold or seized by the Canadian 


authorities To aid) American unde 


writers the Independent Board has had 
one of the leading lawyers of Canada 
prepare a brief on the subject. This 
brief follows in part 

“The law of the Province of Quebec, 
as applied to the recovery of stolen au 


tomobiles, recognizes the owner’s right 


to revendicate an automobile stolen from 


} 


him, but subject to the limitation § of 


three years reckoning, from the loss of 
possession 

“There is an important exception to 
this) rulk If a stolen automobile is 


purchased in good faith, at a public 


sale, or from a trader dealing in simi 
lar articles, the owner cannot reclaim it, 


without renbursing to the purchase 


the price he paid therefor, and if the 


automobile is sold under the authority 


of law, it cannot be reclaimed. 

“This is the basis of common law on 
the matter, and applies to all transac 
tions prior to March, 1924, when the 
motor vehicles law was amended (we 
will come to this later on), to remedy 
the situation Here, the Common Law 
intended, as a matter of general interest, 
to facilitate commercial transactions in 
giving those made under normal condi 
tions a character of stability and per 
manency 

Purchase in Good Faith 

“The indispensable condition of such 2 
commercial transaction is that the pur 
chase be made in good faith. Good faith 
is presumed when the purchase is made 
from a dealer in similar articles. When 
the sale is not made through a dealer 
the purchaser's good faith may be at 
tacked by showing, for instance, that the 
purchaser did not take ordinary precau 
tions or make an investrgation to find 
out if his vendor was the real owner. 
But, when the purchase is made from a 
dealer, he is presumed, subject to con 
trary proof, naturally, to have acted in 
error: he (the purchaser) could suppose 
that the dealer had a legal title, and 
therefore he is not required to investi 
vate such title 

“Then the transaction must be of a 
commercial nature 

“When all these conditions exist (good 
faith, purchase from a dealer, commer- 
cial transactions), the owner can still 
proceed in revendication, but he must 
then reimburse to the purchaser the price 
paid. 

“The burden is on defendant to show 
that he purchased from a dealer in simi- 
lar articles 

“We must understand by a ‘trader 
dealing in similar articles,’ one who is 
in the habit of selling similar things, in 
the usual course of his business trans- 
actions, and who is known as such, by 
common repute, in the locality where he 
resides. 

“This is but a part of the principle of 
market overt or extension 

Definition of Dealer 

“The sales of motor vehicles are gov- 
erned by 14 George V, c. 24, since March 
15, 1924 To be a dealer, according to 
this act, and to enjoy the Status thereof, 
one must be duly licensed by the Provin- 
cial Government, and furnish a_ bond. 
The bond is intended for the protection 
of the owner of a stolen vehicle, who 
can thus recover either from the dealer 
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who sold his car, or from the bonding 


company, the amount he had to pay to 
the purchaser to secure repossession of 
his car. According to this law, a 
“dealer” cannot claim to be such, unless 
he has a license. On the other hand, a 
license does not confer ipso facto the 
quality of a dealer, as in many instances, 
a license may be secured to hide shady 
transactions. There is, however, a cer- 
tain measure of protection against issu 
ing licenses to dealers am stolen vehicles, 
The bonding companies have been per- 
sistently on the alert, and not many 
dealers of this category have passed 
through unnoticed. 

“A new law has been enacted by the 
Provincial Government, known as 10 
Geo. V, Chapter 20. Its essential fea 
tures are; 

“1. Tithe of property in a motor ve 
hicle must be registered) within sixty 
days of its purchase; every automobile 
bearing deraced numbers must also be 
registered, and reason for the alteration 
must be given to the minister; every 
subsequent change of ownership must be 
registered by the last registered owner. 
When all these tormalitics are fulfilled, 
the Provincial Treasurer issues a cer 
tificate of title. 

“2. An officer, entrusted with the en 
forcing of the act, may seize without 
warrant, any car bearing defaced or 
changed numbers and hold it for identi 
fication purposes. 

“3. The burden of proof is placed on 
the possessor of such seized automobile, 
to show that he holds title to the car, 
through a series of uninterrupted titles 
leading back to the manufacturer. 

1. If the possessor of the car cannot 
prove his title in the manner aforesaid, 
the Minister may have the car confis 
cated,” 

All of the above quotation applies to 
the recovery of stolen automobiles in 
the Province of Quebec, and the new 
law regarding the registry of titles was 
enforced up to the end of June this 
year, and the results were most gratify 
ing. The thefts had been considerably 
reduced, and the recoveries considerably 
increased. However, for some reason 
which, up to the present, remain un 
known, the Provincial Government has 
given instructions to ¢ts imspectors to 
stop seizing stolen vehicles. Therefore, 
the situation has now become as bad as 
it was prior to the passing of the Act 

Canadian insurance companies and 
Canadian dealers are now preparing a 
brief to be submitted to the prime min 
ister upon his return from England. It 
is reported that the conference would 
join in these representations, and it is 
also possible that American automobile 
manufacturers will fall in line. 


FINDS ADVERTISING PAYS 


Atlantic City Agency Uses Display Ads 
in Newspapers Constantly With 
Good Results 

In discussing their daily paper adver- 
tising the C. J. Adams Co. of Atlantic 
City said to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week: 

“We have been using display advertis- 
ing in the newspapers for a great many 
years. In fact I couldn't tell you just 
when we began. Our purpose is to keep 
out name constantly before the public, 
and we have made liberal use of com- 
pany advertising matter. We change 
copy every weck and do not always use 
a cut. On special occasions we have 
greatly increased the size of the ad. 

“We confine advertising almost ex- 
clusively to the newspapers. It is very 
difficult to trace direct results to this 
sort of publicity, but we are satisfied 
that it pays.” 


KENTUCKY FIELD MEN MEET 

The Kentacky Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting a week 
ago Tuesday at Louisville. Herbert W. 
Robertson, of Henderson, state agent of 
the Hanover, was elected president to 
succeed Edward C. Knoop. Eugene G. 
Stuart, of the Hudson, was elected vice- 
president and Julius V. Bowman, of the 
American Central, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Finance Business Is 
Given A Fair Hearing 
DEFERRED 





PAYMENT. ALSO 





W. S. Mays’ Talk Before Automotive 
Financing Conference; Asks For 
Fair Test of Compulsory Insurance 





The deferred payment cover, which 
has been so much in the limelight of late 
that it was the chief subject of a meet- 
ing of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters in New York this week, 
was discussed in an able fashion a short 
time ago by W. S. Mays, president of 


W. S. Mays & Co, New York, be- 
fore the third national automotive 


financing conference. Mr. Mays has spe- 
cialized in this business for the past two 
years; in fact, his agency represents 
four or five companies and writes per- 
haps the largest volume of it in the 
country. 

Speaking first on the co-operation be- 
tween the insurance company and the 
finance company, Mr. Mays said: “If the 
carrier and the finance company. will 
each recognize the rights of the other 
to make a reasonable profit out of its 
operations, then most of our troubles will 


be over. | am afraid, however, that we 
are not yet ready for this state of 
affairs.” 


Fault On Both Sides 

When asked why insurance companies 
look with disfavor on finance business he 
said: “I cannot speak for the insurance 
companies, but from my own observa- 
tion the fault lies on both sides. There 
has always been a fair number of in- 
surance companies hungry for volume 
who cut the rates to a point where all 
profit ‘flew out of the window.’ There 
have been little or no underwriting su- 
pervision and little or no constructive 
criticism, the result being that the fin- 
ance companies have felt such arrange- 
ments to be temporary at best and have 
proceeded to make the most out of them. 

“In my judgment a disproportionate 
percentage of the losses come from in- 
surance of extra equipment, which does 
not help the finance company, but serves 
to increase the loss ratio. I think the 
time is coming when extra equipment 
will be eliminated as a subject of insur- 
ance just as articles such as robes and 
wearing apparel have been for years. 

“I do not think that you can look for 
state approval of special rates for the 
finance business as such, but | think 
eventually insurance companies will be 
bound to recognize the group principle 
and allow credit for experience and other 
favorable factors. You cannot expect 
an insurance company, however, to take 
cognizance of only six months experi- 
ence or even one year’s experience and 
above all, you will have to make up your 
minds to give thern a fair break.” 

Popularity of Deferred Payment 

Touching specifically on  purchaser’s 
disability insurance, familiarly known as 
deferred payment insurance, Mr. Mays 
said: “Briefly, this coverage provides 
protection for the purchaser and finance 
company or dealer to the extent of his 
monthly installment if he is disabled fif- 
teen days or more while paying for the 
car and in the event of accidental death, 
the policy pays the amount outstanding 
for the benefit of the purchaser’s estate. 
At the present time we have 3,500 sub- 
scribers and the business has increased 
500% in the last year. The rates range 
from $5 per.car upward. 

“As a protection I cannot honestly say 
that the expenditure on the part of the 
finance companies and loading of the 
rate are justified, but from the stand- 
point of sales stimulation for the dealer 
and good will from the public, I think I 
can. No business can be highly suc- 
cessful without good will. You have your 
problems and when you try to collect 
money. you are bound to make enemies. 
I believe, however, that this hostility 
can be diluted and minimized to some 
extent by the inclusion of this form of 
insurance and any other form of insur- 
ance that directly benefits the customer. 


A satisfied or grateful customer is the 
best investment you can make. 

“For some years we had been trying 
to figure out a way to utilize the re- 
newal value of finance fire and theft 
certificates and had spent quite a little 
time and money circularizing and solicit- 
ing these renewals without success. I 
mentioned this not long ago to a friend 
of mine, an official of a prominent fin- 
ance company, and asked him the rea- 
son and his answer was that by the time 
a purchaser had finished paying the 
twelve installments to the finance com- 
pany he was pretty sore on the entire 
subject of finance and insurance and in- 
stead of the fact that we had carried the 
insurance for him through a finance 
company for the last year being an asset, 
it was a decided liability. I believe that 
there is a great deal of truth in this 
statement and that you will agree that 
any way which can be found to dispel 
such a feeling on the part of the public 
is worth while. 

“There is no doubt but that a great 
many people refrain from buying cars or 
are uneasy in their minds because of the 
fear of sickness or accident. This is 
what we are trying to relieve and we 
believe that in our small Way we are 
doing something to engender good will 


on the part of the public and to sell 
more cars. 

The Misuse of Conversion Insurance 

Conversion, in Mr. Mays’ opinion, is 
a form of insurance that has been much 
misused by both finance companies and 
surety companies. On this subject he 
said: “I think I am right in stating that 
the conditional sales laws in most of the 
states are archaic and were put on the 
statute books in most instances long be- 
fore the automobile came a big factor in 
our lives. 

“What I refer to particularly is the 
presumption in the law that when a 
purchaser takes an article into another 
state without notice to the finance com- 
pany he commits a conversion. This was, 
no doubt, true in regard to sewing ma- 
chines, household furniture and pianos, 
but not necessarily so in respect to auto- 
mobiles, although a great many finance 
companies who have carried insurance of 
this character have insisted upon put- 
ting in claims for conversion when there 
was no intent on the part of the pur- 
chaser to commit conversion. The re- 
sult has been that finance companies of 
this class have absolutely burned the in- 
surance companies alive and created a 
very unfavorable condition in the mar- 
ket. Of course, the insurance companies 
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“Well, you’re the Doctor! 


CHICAGO 


Yow’re the Doctor 


What insurance do I need?” 


Isn’t that what most of your clients say to you when discussing 
their insurance requirements? 
the case—write the necessary policies 


And then you proceed to diagnose 
and become their insurance 
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Cases will come up however, 
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should have realized what they let them- 
selves in for it by their own lack of 
appreciation of the changed conditions, 
but they have not done so. The conver- 
sion bond is intended to cover a criminal 
or illegal act on the part of the pur- 
chaser. It is not intended to make a 
collection or repossession agency out of 
an insurance company. 

Doesn’t Touch Wholesale Conversion 

Insofar as wholesale conversion is con- 
cerned, Mr. Mays felt that it 1s prac- 
tically impossible to obtain it in the mar- 
ket today and rightfully so. He does not 
believe that the insurance companies are 
nearly as well equipped to underwrite 
the credit of the dealer as are the fin- 
ance companies. “Those companies, he 
added, “who have experimented on this 
class of insurance have ‘lost their shirts 
and as a result, I for one, would not 
undertake to place the wholesale conver- 
sion cover if it were offered to me, re- 
gardless of rate.” 

Favors Compulsory Insurance 

Commenting on compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance, Mr. Mays re- 
ferred to the act which Massachusetts 
will make effective January 1, 1927. Per- 
sonally he is in favor of it and feels that 
insurance companies should not oppose 
its passage but should settle the issue 
on its merits and lay aside selfish in- 
terests. He said: “If the state can con- 
duct any insurance business on a sounder 
basis and a fairer’ scale than the stock 
companies (which it cannot), sooner or 
later it will go into the business and 
control it.” 

He said that the compulsory question 
is bound to interest finance companies 
sooner or later because the laws if and 
when passed would probably give the in- 
jured party a first lien on the vehicle 
if liability insurance does not exist at 
the time of the accident. “I believe that 
South Carolina now has such a law which 
makes it necessary for the finance com- 
panies to protect their interest in a car 
against seizure or confiscation by a 
public authority under circumstances 
such as cited above. This is not a press- 
ing problem, but I believe it will be 
within the near future.” 


c. E. ALLAN POPULAR 

Clarence E. Allan, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pacific Coast 
department of the Northern Assurance 
of London to succeed the late F. C. H 
Robins, enjoys wide popularity in the 
Far West. He has had wide experience 
in fire insurance, having served with the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, the Am- 
erica Fore Companies and with the 
Northern Assurance. When T. H. An- 
derson of the L. & L. & G. came East 
a few years ago, Mr. Allan was ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast manager of that 
company to succeed him. Later he ,be- 
came an independent adjuster. 


BIG DINNER FOR SUPT. BEHA 


Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha of New York State was guest of 
honor at a large reception and dinner 
given for him last night at the Ten Eyck 
Hotel in Albany, by agents and other 
insurance men from all parts of the 
state. Mr. Beha has made -an excellent 
head of the insurance department, in 
the opinion of many insurance men, since 
he took office and the statewide and non- 
partisan tribute last night was in recog- 
nition of his great popularity. A com- 
plete story of the dinner will appear in 
next week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 








DO NOT MEET ON SUNDAY 
The statement made in The Eastern 
Underwriter that the advertising com- 
mittee of Scranton agents holds a con- 
ference every Sunday relative to news- 
paper copy is incorrect, as the meetings 

are held on Tuesday of each week. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
which was to have been held Monday in 
Montreal, has been called off. 


Why N. J. Farm Rates 
Have Been Advanced 


SOME COMPANIES QUIT WRITING 


Farmers Had Been Having Difficulty in 
~Getting Adequate Insurance; 
Defect Penalties 
The Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey has issued new rates and rules 
covering farm properties. The rates are 
an increase. ‘The basis rate for dwell- 
ings is now &0c and for barns and out- 
buildings $1.30. The new rules provide 
for a number of reductions from these 
rates on barns and outbuildings under 

various conditions. 

The situation leading up to the ad- 
vance in rates is thus described by Leon 
A. Watson, expert: 

“The farm business in New Jersey has 
been so extremely unprofitable that most 
insurance companies were declining to 
write farm risks, or at best would take 
but moderate lines, with the result that 
farmers in many portions of the state 
were compelled to go without adequate 
insurance, and in many instances were 
unable to satisfy the demands of the 
mortgagee. Urgent requests for relief 
by assureds and farm writing agents to 
the Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance and to this office necessitated our 
study of the problem. Investigation dis- 
closed that the three principal causes of 
loss were lightning, sparks on roofs and 
defective flues. We, therefore, decided 
to penalize these particular conditions 
when they existed, and while this may 
entail some additional work on the part 
of the agent, nevertheless, in justice to 
the assured who has the better risk, it 
is necessary to show some difference in 
rate, and we have, therefore, prepared 
the new conditions of rate and form 
which you will find in these Rule Book 
changes.” 

Mr. Watson also says: 

“You will also observe a change in the 
class rates for stores and dwellings in 
Class ‘A,’ ‘B,’ ‘C,’ ‘D’ and ‘E’ towns. 
This change is made in order to remove 
an inconsistency which we believe ex- 
isted, and also to take care of the large 
store and apartment house buildings 
which are now being erected in towns of 
this class, and also to eliminate the ne- 
cessity for stating in your form the num- 
ber of stores or number of families in 





‘a store and dwelling building which was 


made mandatory by the revision of Sep- 
tember 15, 1926.” 

The amended rates for brick stores, 
and stores and dwellings are in part: 
Class “A,” 36; class “B,” 40; class “C,” 
44; class “D,” 48; class “E,” 56. 


APPROVE NORTHERN MERGER 
Stockholders of the Assurance Com- 
pany of America and the Northern of 
New York last week approved the rec- 
ommendation to merge the two compa- 
nies under the name of the Northern In- 
surance Company of New York. 
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Present Status Of 
Fire Marshals’ Ass’n 


TO CONTINUE VALUABLE WORK 





Affiliation With N. F. P. A. Will Give 
It Greater Opportunity to Serve in 
Fire Prevention Efforts 


By J. A. Tracy, 
President, Fire Marshals’ Association 
of North America 


Since the consolidation of the Fire Mar- 
shals’ Association with the National Fire 
Protective Associalion, there have been 
many questions asked about the future of 
this valuable organization. Some feared 
that the work of the fire marshals, which 
has been considered of such real impor- 
lance in fire prevention, would be discon- 
tinued. This is not the case. The Fire 
Marshals’ Association will still exist as a 
part of the N. F. P. A. and will continue 
to carry on the work which it has pur- 
sucd in the past. 

In 1900 Ohio passed what is termed the 
“Department of State Fire Marshal 
Law” and since that time thirty-one 
other states have passed similar laws. 
In 1905 the states having the fire mar- 
shal law formed the Fire Marshals’ As- 
sociation of North America which took 
in the several provinces of Canada. 

These various departments have justi- 
fied their reasons for being created by 
the fact that the number of convictions 
for criminal burning has steadily grown, 
and many of these firebugs would have 
otherwise gone scot free had it not been 
for trained men in the fire marshal’s 
cffices. 

Valuable Educational Work 


Education work is carried on through 
fire prevention programs and_ bulletins 
for school purposes. ‘The fire prevention 
campaigns carried on by speakers on 
fire prevention before clubs, chambers 
of commerce, schools, etc. has had a 
wonderful effect along the line of co- 
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operation in removing fire hazards and 
educating the people on the causes and 
dangers of fire. 

The Fire Marshals’ Association has la- 
bored long and hard to keep pace with 
the fire producing agencies and on ac- 
count of the increased values of com- 
modities the loss in dollars has been in- 
creasing to such an alarming amount 
that it is having its effect on all classes 
of business in such a way that they are 
ready to listen to good sound advice. 

Some of the older members of the 
Association have felt for some time that 
we should consolidate our forces with 
other true fire preventionists, and the 
opportunity came at our annual conven- 
tion which was held at Memphis, Tenn., 
on October 13-15, 1926, when a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted as fol-, 
lows: 

“Whereas, the purpose of the Fire 
Marshals’ Association of North America 
during the twenty-one years of its ex- 
istence has been to foster the cause of 
fire protection and to assist its members 
in their official duties and services to the 
public in the reduction of fire waste, and 

Why Merger Was Sought 

“Whereas, it now appears that this 
purpose can in the future be best ob- 
tained by affiliating our work, both col- 
lectively and individually, with a large 
national association to which we can 
contribute our special experience and 
from which we can receive assistance 
and support in many ways, 

“Therefore, it is hereby resolved that 
the Fire Marshals’ Association of North 
America hereby votes to unite with the 
National Fire Protection Association as 
a fire marshals’ section of that organiza- 
tion, and that the executive committee 
of five members be designated at this 
meeting with power to act for the Fire 
Marshals’ Association on all matters and 
directed to arrange for a meeting of the 
section at the time of the next annual 
meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association.” 

President Dana Pierce and Secretary 
Franklin H. Wentworth of the N. F. P. 

. Were present in our convention when 
this resolution was adopted and assured 
our association that the N. F. P. A. 
would welcome our association as a sec- 
tion of the N. F. P. A. 

This consolidation is being looked 
upon with great favor. The Fire Mar- 
shals’ Association will still exist and be 
the law-enforcing body of the greatest 
Fire Prevention Association in the world 
and I earnestly urge that all of our 
members get behind this new movement 
and show to the N. F. P. A. and the 
people at large that our united efforts 
will cut down what might properly be 
called our “criminal ash-heap” until the 
per capita loss in the United States will 
soon be on a par with the foreign coun- 
tries, 
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Urges Assureds to 
Cut Insurance Costs 


BY REDUCING WORST HAZARDS 


High Cost of Insurance and Fire Dep’t 
Result of Indifference by Those 
Paying the Bills 
Premises of more than 2,000 manufac- 
turers and merchants, tenants in the 
Canal to Thirty-fourth street district, 
passed under the vigilant and expert eye 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers in the sixth clean-up drive re- 
cently completed. Substantial improve- 
ment in conditions was found by the Bu- 
reau. of Surveys, who conducted the 
drive. There was an improvement of 
52% in “housekeeping,” 64% in the post- 
ing of “No Smoking” signs and of 83% 

in the rule prohibiting smoking. 

Nevertheless, it was pointed out by 
Aaron Rabinowitz, president of Spear & 
Co., building managers, smoking was ac- 
tually observed in 20% of the premises 
inspected, and the inspectors found it de- 
sirable to recommend that fire insurance 
protection be refused to risks who per- 
sistently refuse to observe the simple 
precautions required by the code. 

In talking to a group of manufactur- 
ing furriers last week, the head of the 
Spear organization said: “Every busi- 
ness man-recognized the very definite 
place in his overhead cost which is oc- 
cupied by fire insurance premiums, but it 
sometimes seems not to be so clear that 
the cost of fire protection is likewise an 
actual, if not a direct, charge to the ex- 
pense of doing business. 


High Cost of Fire Protection 

“The cost to New York City of main- 
taining and equipping its standing army 
of 6,000 fire fighters reached a total in 
1925 of $21,792,000, a figure which bulks 
large in comparison with any of the 
other major expenses of city govern- 
ment. It exceeds by more than 25% the 
total of New York City’s direct state 
taxes. It is greater by 9% than the 
cost of maintaining all city docks, fer- 
ries, bridges, highways, street lighting, 
and even including the city’s part of sub- 
way maintenance. 

“The cost of this fire protection was 
46% of the amount spent by New York 
City in carrying out its entire program 
of crime prevention, namely, the Police 
Department, the cost of prosecuting 
crime and all street lighting. It is great- 
er than the fire loss in New York City 
for any year in the last five, except 1922. 

“This would seem to be a sum suffi- 
cient to satisfy any appetite for big fig- 
ures, but it is by no means all. There 
are other costly preventive and regula- 
tive activities, such as these periodical 
clean-up drives, which add to the mount- 
ing toll of fire prevention and protec- 
tion. 


Inspections Are Necessary 


“In the sixth clean-up drive just con- 
cluded, though attention was given only 
to premises which had had black marks 
chalked up against them in the previous 
prive, it still was necessary to utilize a 
force of fifty expert inspectors for five 
days and to examine 2,004 establish- 
ments; 1,726 of these were manufactur- 
ing establishments and the remainder 
mercantile stores. On the record, which 
shows that only 1,019 of the 2,004 prem- 
Ises were in good condition, it is obvi- 
ous that these extra activities of the in- 
surance companies are necessary and it 
must be equally plain that their cost will 
be in the bill, though not on it. 

“These facts offer the best possible ex- 
planation for the vigilance which Spear 

Co. and other building managers ex- 
ercise over the buildings for which they 
are responsible. They provide ample 
reason why our own inspectors, whose 
call are frequent and regular, should be 
welcomed as experts whose suggestions 
are made in the best interest of both 
tenant and owner. It cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that only a building in 
which good housekeeping methods pre- 
vail can be safe from fire. If tenants 
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themselves can only be prevailed upon 
to make a conscious and consistent effort 
to better their own housekeeping, fires 
will be less frequent and less serious, 
manufacturing conditions will be im- 
proved, and a substantial reduction in the 
cost of doing business can be brought 
about.” 





ADJUSTERS MAY FORM ASS’N 

A movement is under way in Louis- 
ville, Ky., whereby there will probably 
be a meeting called shortly for the pur- 
pose of forming a state association of 
fire insurance adjusters, which may 
eventually lead into formation of local 
associations, and even of a national body. 
It has been pointed out that local agents 
have their local, state and national or- 
ganizations; field men have their asso- 
ciations, and so do the companies. There 
was a time when many field men carried 
the title of state agent and adjustor for 
the companies they represented. 

CANADIAN HAIL LOSSES 

Hail underwriting in the Canadian 
northwest has been unprofitable for the 
current year. Premiums were less than 
in 1925 and the loss ratio of the stock 
companies was 66.3% in 1926, compared 
with 39.4% in 1925. Vorty-nine compa- 
nies belong to the Canadian Hail Under- 
writers’ Association. Premiums this year 
were $4,803,104 and losses $3,185,047. This 


insurance covered Manitoba, Saskatche- 





HUNTT SPECIAL FOR AETNA 
S. H. Huntt, of Richmond, Va., has 
been appointed special agent of the 
Actna in North Carolina. He will be 
associated with State Agent Robert H. 
Breese, with headquarters at Raleigh, 
and will take up his new duties about 
January 1. Mr. Huntt has been in Hart- 
ford for nearly a year taking a special 
course in the home office school. 
BOY SCOUT BULLETIN 

The Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has published a fire prevention 
bulletin dealing with the efforts of boy 
scouts in reducing fire hazards. The ar- 
ticle has been approved by the Boy 
Scouts of America for use by scout au- 
thorities. The bulletin goes into detail 
on the splendid fire prevention work 


which boy scouts can accomplish through 
the organizations. 


GOOD FEDERATION BANQUET 





Senator Tydings of Maryland and Hu- 
morist Schermerhorn Talk; Murray 
Endorsed to Succeed Barfod 


The annual sessions of the Insurance 
Federation of America came to a pleas- 
ant climax Tuesday night at the Hotel 
Astor, N. Y., when a complimentary 
dinner was given to the officers, advisory 
committee, trustees and a large number 
of invited guests, including many casual- 
ty executives. The only thing which 
marred the enjoyment of the party was 
the illness of President George D. Webb 
of Chicago, and of Fred Gray, president 
of the Minnesota Federation, 
dying. 

The speakers were U. S. Senator Mil- 
lard E. Tydings of Maryland and James 
Schermerhorn, Detroit newspaper man 
and humorist. Senator Tydings, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the World War, made 
a plea for less bureaucracy in govern- 
ment and more recognition of the rights 
of the people. He scored the national 
Prohibition act, saying that it was a 
question for the people of each state to 
decide. His statement that $40,000,000 
had been spent by the authorities to en- 
force the prohibition act made an im- 
pression, as well as the fact that 872 
prohibition agents had been discharged 
for discovered corruption. 

Mr. Schermerhorn’s talk also went 
over big. He paid compliments to the 
“young senator from Maryland,” and re- 
ferred several times in his talk to such 
insurance men as James Victor Barry 
and Harry C. Brearly, whom he knew 
years ago when he was in newspaper 
work. Frank T. B. Martin, active in 
federation work in Omaha, concluded the 
evening with card tricks. 

The Pennsylvania Federation has en- 
dorsed to succeed Einar Barfod as Penn- 
sylvania insurance commissioner James 
C. Murray, of Edgewood, Pa., for years 
an insurance manager and later an agent. 
He has two brothers in insurance and 
was formerly president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation. “He has unusual en- 
ergy, much executive ability and has 
never had political office,’ Thomas B. 
Donaldson, chairman of the Federation 
committee which made the endorsement, 
said. 
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Suspends Licenses 
Of Two Reciprocals 


LATTER SEEK INJUNCTIONS 





Insurance Commissioner Barfod of 
Pennsylvania Acts on Question of 
Rates and Expenses 





The Bull Dog Auto Insurance Asso- 
ciation and the Continental Auto Insur- 
ance Underwriters, two automobile in- 
surance reciprocals organized under the 
laws of Illinois and which have been li- 
censed and operating in Pennsylvania 
since 1918 and 1920 respectively, have 
had their Pennsylvania licenses suspend- 
ed by Insurance Commissioner Einar 
Barfod, following a hearing. 

Pending a written opinion on the hear- 
ing, attorneys for the insurance carriers 
last Saturday applied for an injunction 
in the Court of Common Pleas of Dau- 
phin County to restrain the insurance 
commissioner from revoking the licenses 
or suspending the business of these two 
organizations. 

Legal questions applying to all auto- 
mobile reciprocals operating in Pennsyl- 
vania are involved in the suit. They do 
not affect the question of financial solv- 
ency of the automobile insurers, but are: 

1. Is the insurance commissioner em- 
powered to compel these insurance or- 
ganizations writing on the reciprocal plan 
to charge stock company conference 
rates and distribute dividends, if any, at 
the end of the policy year period? The 
insurers under suspension have been 
writing insurance at less than conference 
rates. 

2. Has the insurance commissioner 
authority to limit the management ex- 
penses of these insurance organizations 
and establish rates to be paid to the 
managers of such insurance organiza- 
tions ? 

A hearing on the injunction preceed- 
ings was set for Tuesday when Commis- 
sioner Barfod is cited to appear to show 
cause why an injunction should not be 
issued by the court enjoining and re- 
straining the commissioner and_ his 
agents or employes from forbidding, hin- 
dering, obstructing or in any manner in- 
terfering with the transaction of busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania by the insurance 
carriers under consideration, and also re- 
quiring the commissioner to revoke his 
order suspending the licenses of the in- 
surance organization to operate in Penn- 
sylvania and all of their agents to write 
business. 

A decision in the joint case will define 
the commissioner’s authority regarding 
all automobile reciprocal insurance car- 
riers now operating in Pennsylvania. 





DEATH OF W. E. STAYLEY 


Wilbur E. Stayley, suburban agency 
superintendent of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, the Star and the Federal 
Union, died at his home in Brooklyn on 
December 2. He started his insurance 
career with the Norwich Union, later 
became assistant manager of the metro- 
politan department of the Northwestern 
National, and for the last six years had 
been with the L. & L. & G. organization. 





EDWARD C. JONES DIES 


Edward C. Jones, president of E. C. 
Jones & Co., Inc., of Portland, Me., and 
for many years one of the leading agents 
of the state, died last week from pneu- 
monia. He was seventy-three years of 
age and had lived in Portland ail his life. 
He organized his insurance agency thir- 
ty-five years ago. 





The Van Twistern Agency, Inc., New 
York City, insurance agency and adjust- 
ment bureau, has been chartered at Al- 
bany, N. Y., with $15,000 capital. TI. 
Newton Spier and Edwin R. Wolff, 2 
Rector street; Joseph A. Crombie, Jr., 
896 Sixth avenue; Hattie W. Spier, 315 
West Ninety-ninth street, New York 
City, and Alfred A. Walter, 1°45 East 
Nineteenth street, Brooklyn, are directors 
and subscribers. 


_— 
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C itizens pm Why 
Fire Rates Are Raised 


FIRE EQUIPMENT OBSOLETE 
False Economy on Fire Fighting Equip- 
ment and Water Mains Led to 


Rate Increases 


Recent fire insurance rate increases in 
certain sections of New England have 
awakened the consciousness of many a 
locality to the knowledge that it is more 
costly in the long run to reduce appro- 
priations for fire fighting equipment than 
to meet the requirements of fire insur- 
ance organizations as published in build- 
ing codes, manuals and_ elsewhere. 
Economies gained by cutting fire fighting 
appropriations to the bone are usually 
offset by increased fire insurance rates 
after engineers for the underwriters have 
investigated the town and found the de- 
ficiencies. 

Middletown, Conn., is an example of 
misapplied economy. ‘The fire depart- 
ment equipment there has been found to 
be obsolete, and insurance men, explain- 
ing the increase in insurance rates, say 
the water mains are too small. A news- 
paper correspondent in that town, writ- 
ing to the Hartford “Courant,’ "explains 
the situation in these words : 

“This has been a week in which Mid- 
dletown learned many things about in- 
surance, 

Sought to Learn Reasons for Increases 

“Here and there citizens have objected 
to the raise in insurance rates. ‘They 
wanted to know the reason why. The 
chamber of commerce thought it would 
be a good plan to bring insurance ex- 
perts to the city to let all know why they 
must pay higher rates. P. C. Charnog, 
head of the municipal department of the 
New England Insurance Exchange, was 
one and Nelson P. Worley, also of the 
exchange, was the other. Former State 
Senator Dale D. Butler did his share 
with a double contribution. 

“Summed up, Middletown folks learned 
that their fire equipment was far behind 
modern requirements, that they had 
buildings in the city so high that the 
longest ladder in the department could 
not get to the top floors, that the part- 
time membership of fire departments, 
with only the driver of the apparatus 
on constant duty, was not efficiency and 
that the water system arrangements were 
sadly limited for a community of this 
size. There were a number of minor 
deficiencies as well to say nothing of lit- 
tle up-to-date protection for the fire 
fighters. 

“There was no criticism of the per- 
sonnel of the present department. That 
is admitted to be able to do wonders 
with what it has, while Chief George 
Pitt is recognized as a master in the fire 
fighting line. There were altogether too 
few hydrants. That fact alone boosts 
rates. Again the four-inch water pipes 
here and there were considered entirely 
obsolete. There was but a single line 
of pipe from the main source, while the 
reserve was limited. 

“And so Middletown knows today that 
because it scrimped on betterments in 
the years gone by, thereby maintaining 
a low tax rate, with many special inter- 
ests favored by positively inexcusable 
listings for property, about everybody in 
the city owning property must pay high- 
er rates for insurance. When the city 
votes improvement then the rates can 
come down. That is the meaning of the 
lesson the insurance experts gave those 
who attended the conference. 

“Mr. Butler gave a special kind of a 
lesson through the Exchange Club when 
he revealed by statement and illustration 
another phase of insurance difference re- 
lating to what is known as ‘the co-insur- 
ance’ plan. He found that few really 
understood it and he supplied an exam- 
ple of what it means which came home 
vividly to all the business men who heard 
his address. 

“The chamber of commerce conference 
was arranged so as there could be a fair 
and open presentation of the situation 
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against another batch of insinuations 
which one or two extremists are putting 
out all the time. 

“It is the general opinion here among 
business men that the conference will be 
most helpful in the long run and will 
prepare the city for such fire department 
improvement, to say nothing of the wa- 
ter department betterment, both surely 
necessary, unless insurance rates are to 
go still higher.” 


MAY LICENSE AUTO DEALERS 


Many members of the Pacific Coast 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference are 
said to be in favor of changing the rules 
of the organization to permit the ap- 
pointment of automobile dealers as agents 
for conference companies. ‘This senti- 
ment is gaining favor because the auto 
dealers control much of the desirable 
business which local agents are unable to 
get. The present rule was adopted to 
protect agents and brokers against deal- 
er competition, but as the agents fail to 
secure this business anyway, it is not 
thought that a change to allow auto 
dealers to become agents will prove in- 
jurious to the agency forces, but on the 
other hand will open for the companies 
another saeaact of income. 


UNIFORM APPROVAL FORMS 

Proposals for a system for uniform ap- 
proval forms for all policies issued in 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
territory was discussed at a meeting last 
week, The plan provided that the 
Exchange adopt and install the necessary 
machinery for carrying out a policy of 
requiring the submission of all policy 
forms, by whomsoever prepared, to be 
stamped after inspection and approval, 
as not being in violation of Exchange 
rules. 

HENRY CRAIG DEAD 

Several years of poor health and de- 
spondency over his condition is said to 
have been responsible for the suicide 
at Georgetown, Ky., of Henry Craig, 55 
years of age, member of the Craig & 
Hall insurance agency, former president 
of the Georgetown National Bank, and 
prominent in central Kentucky. 


MADE STATE AGENT 
N. R. Overstreet will become state 
agent in Arkansas for the National Lib- 
erty on December 15, with headquarters 
at Hot Springs. For many years he has 
traveled Kentucky, Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas. 


Wind Storms Boom 
Plate Glass Coverage 


MUCH DAMAGE ( UPPER N.Y. CITY 
Recent Gales That Visited Bronx Sec- 
tion Causes Rush for Protection, 
Insurance Agents Say 
Since the recent hurricane, which vis- 
ited New York City and did considerable 
damage to the Bronx section, insurance 
agents and brokers report that more 
plate glass insurance has been written 
in that section of the city than ever 

before. 

In commenting upon the destructive 
gale which swept over the upper part of 
the city, Charles W. Weber, insurance 
agent of 391 East 149th street, said: 

“The storm which we lately experi- 
enced has an influence on the popularity 
of plate glass insurance. ‘The average 
person who is most in need of such in- 
surance will wait until serious damage 
has been done before applying for the 
protection he needs, and which may have 
saved him a loss. 

“The severe storms which we have had 
in this section for the past few years has 
done considerable damage and many 
merchants and industrial plants have suf- 
fered large losses, and after each storm 
plate glass and wind insurance orders 
come in abundance. 

“The last storm seemed to awaken the 
people to the fact that plate glass in- 
surance can be obtained at a fairly low 
rate, “> as many have suffered losses 
the majority of them have decided that 
tribute for protection is better than 
heavy losses.” 


GOVERNOR TRUMBULL ON BOARD 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co., added Governor John 
Hi. Trumbull of Connecticut to its board 
of directors recently, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of Atwood S. Col- 
lins. In private life Governor Trumbull 
is president and director of the Trumbull 
Electric Manufacturing Co. He has many 
other sess connections, 


WITH FRANCIS C. CARR & CO. 

Clifford A. Dunning has resigned from 
Johnson & Higgins, with whom he has 
been associated for several years, and 
has been elected a director and vice- 
president of Francis C. Carr & Co., Inc., 
effective December 15. 








The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 

United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western De- 
partment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 








SO 


CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 William Street—New York City 
REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, New York 





United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Megr., Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 
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FAVORABLE PREVENTION WORK 





National Board Statistics Show Reduc- 
tion of Losses During Last 
Fire Prevention Week 

In order to ascertain the practical ef- 
fect of the Fire Prevention Week ob- 
servance this year upon fire losses 
throughout the country, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters sent a ques- 
tionnaire to the fire chiefs of all cities 
with populations of 20,000 or upwards. 
The returns from 279 cities show that 
during Fire Prevention Week SJ mu- 
nicipalities, or 28%, suffered no fire loss 
whatever, and that during the following 
week 87 escaped loss by burning, the 
figures covering all buildings and con- 
tents, but not automobile fires occurring 
in the open. 

All of the eighty cities, jointly, had 
an average weekly fire loss in 1925 of 
$173,046. In addition, there were 35 
cities with losses amounting to not more 
than $25 and 22 others which reported 
that no more than $60 worth of property 
had succumbed to the flames. 

These favorable records show the re- 
sults of the educational campaigns that 
were staged by the fire chiefs, chambers 
of commerce, local agents, associations 
and other bodies. 


MAXSON MAKES APPOINTMENTS 


The Department of Banking and In- 
surance of New Jersey has announced 
appointments in the insurance depart- 
ment. They include Timothy A. Me- 
Nicholas of South Amboy, N. J., as as- 
sistant chief examiner, and James A, 
Goodwin, of Newark, N. J., as junior in- 
surance examiner, both appointments ef- 
fective December 1. Other appointments 
effective from December 15, include 
George S. Connolly, of Newark, as se- 
nior insurance examiner, and Frederick 
A. Hemmer and Daniel V. Costra, both 
of Newark, as insurance examiners. The 
new appointees will be attached to the 
branch office of the department located 
in Newark, which is under the supervi- 
sion of William B. Wiegand, chief in- 
surance examiner. 


TALK BY W. D. GRIER 

W. D. Grier, general agent of the spe- 
cial risk department of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, will give a talk on 
“Artificial Textiles” before the examin- 
ing Underwriters Association of New 
York next Thursday evening, December 
16. The meeting will be held at Miller’s 
Restaurant, 115 Nassau street, at 5:45. 


VISITING SOUTHERN AGENTS 

Laurence E. Falls, assistant secretary 
of the American of Newark, left last 
week for a visit to the company agents 
in Alabama. He will spend about ten 
days in the state. 


Atlas Fire Being 
Organized in N. J. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Order Building & Loan Association, 
Clinton Trust Co., South Orange Build- 
ing & Loan Association, Gilt Edge Build- 
ing & Loan Association, Knight of 
Pythias Building & Loan Association, 
South Side Trust Co., Anchor Building 
& Loan Association, Pride of Newark 
Building & Loan Association, Mutual 
3uilding & Loan Association and the 
Phoenix Building & Loan Association. 
Also the, Mt. Prospect Building & 
Loan Association, Federal Mortgage & 
Title Co., Reliance Building & Loan As- 
sociation, Annex Building & Loan As- 


sociation, Vailsburg Trust Co., United 
Building & Loan Association, Savings 
Investment & Trust Co. Maplewood 


Trust Co., Mutual Bank of Roseville, 
People’s National Bank, Alert Building 
& Loan Association, Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers National Bank, Home ‘Title 


Guaranty Co. and the Victory Building 
& Loan Association, 
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Exporters Are Using 
New Credit Insurance 


REPORT ON BRITISH SCHEME 


Government Has Fund Of $130,000,000 
Available For Use Of Exporters 
Who Want Such Insurance 


The new British export credits scheme 
has now been in operation two 


months, and although no statistics can 


over 


yet be given, it is possible to convey 
some idea of its working. Under the 
scheme a sum of £26,000,000 ($130,000,000) 
is available for guarantees to firms for 
the financing of expoftts to all parts of 
the world, except that at present they 
are not given for shipments to Russia, 
and, in the case of India, Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, Hongkong, or China, 
only for goods for which long credit are 
ordinarily required. 

Subject to certain conditions, export- 
ers may obtain: 

(1) Facilities of an insurance charac- 
ter, by which a guarantee is given with- 
out recourse to the exporter, the guar 
antee not exceeding 75/0 of the amount 
of credit granted to the importer. 

(2) Facilities of a financial character, 
by which the guarantee is given with 
full recourse to the exporter. In these 
cases the guarantee may be for the full 
amount of the credit granted to the im- 
porter. ’ . 

(3) Facilities of an intermediate char~ 
acter, by which the guarantee 1s given 
for the whole or part of the credit, 
either without recourse to the exporter 
or with such recourse as may be agreed. 
In these cases the exporter is not re- 
lieved of more than 75% of the risk on 
the bill unless approved security 1s pro- 
vided. 

Many Are Using Fund 

Inquiries at the Export Credits Guar- 
antee Department in London show that 
many firms are taking advantage of the 
scheme. At the same time, probably be- 
cause it is not sufficiently well known, 
a large number of manufacturers and 
merchants have not up to the present 
utilized it. In order to bring it to the 
notice of commercial men, F. H. Nixon, 
manager of the Department, and A. Mul- 
lins, secretary, have addressed a number 
of chambers of commerce 1n_ various 
parts of England and this form of pub- 
licity will be continued. 

An official of the Department ex- 
pressed the view that the scheme was the 
most comprehensive of its kind in the 
world, and in many respects was the 
envy of foreign countries, some of which, 
including Germany, have sent experts to 
England in order to study it more 
closely. : 

It was probably better known abroad 
than in England. Some time ago the 
British Chamber of Commerce in Brazil, 
strongly impressed by its possibilities in 
promoting trade, appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to inquire into its working. Yet 
members of that Chamber were sur- 
prised from time to time to hear Brit- 
ish traders lament that the facilities they 
needed for their trade did not exist! 

Guarantee of the Government 
“Inquiries,” the official continued, “are 
dealt with very expeditiously, for we 
know that speed is essential in these 
matters. In cases in which the infor- 
mation we require is not available in 
London, we wire (at the expense of the 
applicant) to the country concerned. We 
are very anxious that manufacturers and 
others should make the utmost possible 
use of the scheme. We seck their in- 
quiries. At all events, they can 
nothing, while, on the other hand, we 
can offer them the finest guarantee in 


lose’ 


the world, the guarantee of the Brit- 
ish Government. 

“One often hears general complaints 
that orders are lost to British firms be- 
cause of the lack of credit facilities, but 
our experience is that the firms con- 
cerned have never approached us. While 
in some cases, of course, the proposals 
made to us are hopeless, the majority 
of the applications are successful. It is 
a very encouraging sign that when once 
a manufacturer has availed himself of 
the scheme he continues to do so. But 
went want to see more and more new 
names on our books. 

“The Department is particularly anx- 
ious to promote trade inside the Empire. 
It is well aware of the hard fight which 
British exporters often have to put up to 
secure orders in the Dominions against 
the competition of American and Ger- 
man firms, who are said to offer long 
terms of credit. We think we can give 
real assistance in cases of this kind, and 
our charges are, as a general rule, lower 
for trade within the Empire than with 
other countries.” 


H. L. MALONE’S NEW BOOK 

H. L’Estrange Malone, representative 
in England for several American fire in- 
surance companies, and a_ well-known 
author likewise, has written another 
story book for children, called “Brittle- 
wings,” told by a fairy in captivity. In 
this book Mr. Malone has brought be- 
fore his readers that delight of the child- 
ish mind, a series of tales within a tale, 
according to a review of the book pub- 
lished in the British contemporary, the 
“Review.” This effect produces the im- 
pression of reality in the story being 
read, and consequently a fairy-like ro- 
mantic touch to every day life. Brittle- 
wings is the little fairy in distress who 
in order to regain her freedom from 
bondage, tells stories for six nights to a 
little human boy in bed to try to awak- 
en his imagination. 


SUGGEST TORNADO RATE BOOST 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Tornado Insurance Association is 
asking its members by mail whether tor- 
nado daily reports be sent through the 
regular fire stamping bureaus, and 
whether in States where the association 
has control of rates the rates along the 
coast should be advanced 25%. There 
is said to be quite a difference of opin- 
ion on the advisability of raising the 


rates. Those opposed to such a move 
favor the companies writing a larger 
volume of tornado business to offset 


heavy losses in a few localities. 


MARION JEFFRIES DIES 
Marion Jeffries, one of the oldest local 
agents in Virginia, died at his home in 
Culpepper last week. 
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CHESTER M. CLOUD 


Metropolitan Agent 
Home Insurance Company (Automobile Dept.) 


Maryland Casualty Company (Casualty Lines) 

Harmonia Fire Insurance Company 

London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. Fire Insurance 
N. W. Corer Maiden Lane and William Street 

John 1363-5976 

New York City 

















London Insures Turk 
Warship For $7,000,000 


FORMERLY GERMAN 
British Market Covers Famous Ship 
of War Days While Being Placed 
In New Floating Dry Dock 


GOEBEN 


Time brings many changes and a ves- 
sel the British tried hard to sink and 
rid the world of is now insured on most 
favorable terms. The vessel in question 
is the famous ex-German war vessel 
“Goeben.” It will be remembered that 
during the war Germany handed her 
over to Turkey and she became one of 
the most important members of that 
country’s small fleet. 

The “Journal of Commerce (Liverpool) 
says: 

“She is now the Turkish warship Ya- 
vouz, and, being due for repairs, is to 
go into a new floating dock at Goldjuk, 
near Constantinople. It appears that this 
floating dock has recently been sent out 
from Lubeck, where it was built, in sec- 
tions, and having been satisfactorily 
fitted together, is to lift the Yavouz, the 
actual operation being expected to take 
about two or three hours. The insurance 
is to cover the lifting operation, and the 
vessel has been covered with the usual 
builders’ clause on a value of £1,100,000, 
while the dock is covered with dock 
clauses on a value of £360,000, the time 
limit of the policy being 24 hours from 
the commencement of the operation of 
lifting. 

“For this a premium which appears to 
be adequate has been required, but it 
must be remembered that there is a very 
large amount to be covered, that the risk 
is not on that occurs at all frequently, 
and that in the event of disaster under- 
writers would have to face a heavy loss 
with but little chance of making up the 
balance of claim over premium on fu- 
ture risks of a similar nature. Some 
idea of the risk may be gathered from 
the fact that the dock has a lifting ca- 
pacity of 25,000 tons, while the Yavouz 
has a displacement of 22,640 tons. The 
operation is to be carried on under the 
supervision of M. Muller, who for many 
years was chief superintendent of the 
firm of Blohm and Vosa. 

“Arising out of this risk is a very in- 
teresting example of the absorbent pow- 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,976,780.91 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $7,400,761.92 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,285,952.89 
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er of the British market, where the 
greater part of the insurance has been 
placed, for while less than £100,000 has 
been placed abroad, practically the whole 
of the balance has been effected in this 
country. Here, surely, is a point on 
which those foreign underwriters, who 
cry out against British interference in 
“Affaires Deplaces,’ might ponder, for 
were it not that there exists in London 
a market of great absorbent powers the 
insurance on this vessel would be almost 
impossible to effect.” 


COMMERCE DOUBLES CAPITAL 


to Exceed $1,100,000 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Commerce of Glens Falls, New York, on 
December 3, it was voted to increase the 
capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
by the issuing of 20,000 shares (par $25) 
to be sold at $30 a share. This would 
make a payment of $500,000 to capital ac- 
count and $100,000 to surplus. Payment 
for the new shares is to be made on De- 
cember 6, 

The Commerce is operated under the 
same management and control as the 
Glens Falls. The Commerce is just clos- 
ing one of the most profitable years of 
its sixty-seven years’ existence. It is 
anticipated that the surplus at the close 
of the year will exceed $1,100,000. 

NEW CORPORATION 

Laundry Adjustment Corpora- 
tion, New York City, engaged in general 
business of the adjustment of claims for 
personal property injured or damaged 
or lost in a public laundry, has been 
chartered at Albany with a capital of 
1,000 shares non par value. Arthur Weil, 
2116 Morris avenue, Bronx; May Lalor, 
736 West 191st street, and John L. Jor- 
dan, 342 Madison avenue, New York 
City, are directors and subscribers. Tal- 
ley & Lamb, 165 Broadway, are attor- 
neys for the corporation. 


Users 


BLUE GOOSE MEETING 
The Kentucky Pond of the Blue Goose 
held its semi-annual 


meeting and ini- 
tiation of new members last week at 
Louisville. Alex. Monroe, for years 


western manager of the Queen at Chi- 


cago, R. A. Palmer, of Atlanta, and 
Wirt Leake, of Dallas, Texas, were 
among those present as guests. Mr. 


Leake is the Most Loyal Grand Gander 
of the Blue Goose. About a dozen new 
members were initiated. 


OFFSETTING MORAL HAZARD 

The South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation has made mandatory the at- 
tachment of the following clause to all 
policies or certificates covering on cot- 
ton, wherever located: “Notice is hereby 
given that in event of loss under this 
policy this company has the right to re- 
place with cotton of like kind and qual- 
ity the cotton that may be damaged by 
fire as provided for under the printed 
conditions of the policy.” 


N. F. P. A. TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association has 
been changed from Memphis, Tenn. t» 
Chicago. The dates remain the same, 
May 9-12, inclusive. 
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A Most Inconsiderate Bear 
This is the deer hunting season in 
Pennsylvania and in one mountain sec- 


tion alone ten thousand men in that 
state, including a number of insurance 
men, went out after bucks and other deer 
the morning the opened, Of 
course, the sport had not been under 
way many hours before reports of casual- 
ties began to be heard, and on the sec- 
ond morning of the season stories of 
huntsmen being shot in the hand and 
elsewhere crept into the prints. 

But the best “wild game” story IT read 
last week was really a most anti-climax 
tale. It had to do with a Pennsylvania 
farmer who had killed a wild pig and 
then hung it up near an outhouse. Along 
came a hungry bear and ate the pig. 
The bear is still at large. 

* * x 
Partridge Hunters Sisley, Chinnock and 

Taylor and the Latter’s Dog Prince 

For some years FE. J. Sisley and Frank 
D. Chinnock of Sisley & Brinkerhoff, 
Inc., a New York insurance office, have 
enjoyed from ten days to two weeks 
bird shooting in northwest Massachu- 
setts during November. There they are 
the guests of Paul F. Taylor, whose 
home is in Worcester, Mass., and who 
owns a shooting lodge in the Petersham 
Hills, thirty miles northwest of Worces- 
ter. Not the least of their pleasures 
during the partridge shooting has been 
the joy they have experienced with an 
old setter dog owned by Mr. Taylor. 
This bird dog, whose name is Prince, is 
a nobleman of the canine family and I 
print herewith a little human interest 
story about him which came in a letter 
from Mr. Taylor: 

“Let me tell you all about old Prince. 
My stableman, Rice, took him to board 
during the winter at a little place which 
he has between Worcester and Boston, 
and on Thanksgiving morning Rice was 
exhibiting the old dog to some admiring 
friends. While they may have been 
friends of Rice they undoubtedly were 
not friends of Prince, because the old 
dog suddenly broke for the tall timber 
with Rice and his friends pursuing him, 
coaxing and threatening to compel a 
stop. He, of course, could not be turned 
any more than one could turn Niagara 
Falls. 

“The story was told to me the follow- 
ing morning and an ad was immediately 
placed in the Worcester papers. I left 
for Petersham Friday noon and called 
Rice on the telephone the following 
morning, but was advised that Prince 
had disappeared for good. That same 
afternoon a neighbor, living about two 
miles away and owning a very famous 
partridge cover, called on me and asked 
me if I had missed Prince, telling me 
at the same time that he had during the 
morning caught two or three glimpses of 
a dog very much resembling Prince pa- 
trolling this particular piece of cover. 
It is explained to Higgins, the neighbor, 
that Prince has been lost about two 
days, but that he had broken away in 
Worcester and that it undoubtedly can- 
not be the same dog. The following day, 
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which is Sunday, at about noon, Higgins 
drives up to the place with old Prince 
and there is, of course, a big reunion. 
The old dog must have gone straight 
across country for a distance of about 
thirty miles until he hit North Barre and 
upon his arrival immediately hit for the 
cover, which he knew so well and which 
had been hunted over by us so many 
times. He undoubtedly would have re- 
turned home in the course of a few days, 
but as it was I was tremendously happy 
to have him brought home at the time 
he was. Needless to say I am keeping 
him with me for the balance of the win- 
ter and until another hunting season rolls 
around.” 
* & * 
First Turkey Hunt 

That the first recorded turkey hunt in 
America took place in: 1794 is asserted 
in the November issue of “American 
Forests and Forest Life,” which says the 
fame of the American turkey as a game 
bird had been recognized by British 
sportsmen. But the first allusion to a 
turkey hunt ‘occurs in that treasure 
house of gustatory odds and_ ends, 
“Physiologie due Gout,” by Brillat-Sava- 
rin. The following account is taken from 
a translation by A. Lalauze and known 
as “A Handbook of Gastronomy” : 

“Our lucky star,” says the author, 
“brought us into the middle of a flock 
of turkeys. They rose one after another 
at short intervals, flying noisely and rap- 
idly, and screaming loudly. Mr. King 
fired on the first and ran after it. The 
others were out of shot. Finally the 
most lazy rose at ten paces from me. It 
passed through a break in the wood. I 
fired and it fell dead. 

“T picked up the noble bird and turned 
it over on every side for a quarter of an 
hour, when I heard Mr. King calling to 
me. I found that he had only called me 
to aid him in finding a turkey which he 
declared he had shot but which had dis- 
appeared. I put the dog on the scent, 
but he led us into thickets so thick and 
thorny that a snake could hardly have 
penetrated them. It was therefore nec- 
essary to abandon the search, which put 
my companion in a fit of bad temper that 
lasted till we returned.” 

eS) ee 
Territory of 500 Miles 

One of the most successful producers 
of the Metropolitan Life’s field agents 
working on the debit is Bernard Riesen- 
berg, agent of the Norwood district, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He has one family in 
which he has placed $51,000 of ordinary 
life and a substantial amount of indus- 
trial by going from one member of the 
family to the other at various times. In 
this particular family, he wrote three or- 
dinary cases in one evening. Each 
brother sold the other and a quick con- 
tact was established. 

When Reisenberg presented himself at 
the agency office of the Metropolitan 
Life five years ago, in quest of a job, 
he explained that he wanted work that 
would develop in proportion to the time 
and energy he put into it. He was as- 
signed a debit in a territory that was 


three miles from the city, and it meant 
a lot of travelling to cover the scattered 
territory. Since that time he has been 
able to build his debit so that it has had 
to be cut, and each year he has man- 
aged to place more than $100,000 of or- 
dinary life. 

Today he travels over a territory that 
takes him 500 miles on his route before 
he has finished collecting for the week. 
At the end of the day he hurries home, 
has dinner and changes his clothes for 
the evening work of soliciting ordinary 
life insurance away from his debit. 

kk * 
The Charles E. Hughes Law Offices 


The most impressive law offices that 
I have seen in New York are those of 
Charles Evans Hughes and his associ- 
ates in Hughes, Bounds, Schurman & 
Dwight at 100 William Street, which is 
the building of the American Surety Co. 
There are eleven members of the firm. 
The entire floor is taken up with many 
offices and the entrance with signed 
photographs of Theodore Roosevelt, 
William Howard Taft, Melville W. Ful- 
ler and other famous men, as well as old 
prints of scenes in the courts of Eng- 
land and of former eminent British jur- 
ists. There are also a number of photo- 
graphs of the United States Supreme 
Court taken at various times. 
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High Values In Small Spaces 


Talk about compressed values in small 
spaces, one of the fire companies is 
carrying net a policy of $1,200,000 on 
gems in a vault. 

Another company some months ago 
authorized a $500,000 line on films in a 
building only 12 by 60 feet, which has 
in it nine compartments each 6 by 12 
feet. The $500,000 covered films in 
one of the compartments. 
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Cartwright Cold to Royalty 

If Charles M. Cartwright, editor of 
the “National Underwriter,” here to at- 
tend the convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, were in- 
formed that he could see the Rajah of 
Indore, Stalin of the Soviet and the 
Mikado of Japan by walking half a 
block down the street he would not move 
a step to see those rulers. Nor can 
you blame him, after the experience he 
had with an agent of a small Ohio life 
insurance company. For purposes of this 
story the agent’s name is Robinson. 

Cartwright was the principal speaker 
at an affair given by the insurance com- 
pany about a year ago. He had a funny 
story to hang on someone so he hung it 
on Robinson, whose name he had heard 
around the convention hall at various 
times but whom he had never met. The 
story had to do with an alleged flirta- 
tion that the agent had with the flapper 
at the cigar counter of the hotel where 
the convention was being held. Unfor- 
tunately, the agent’s wife was at the 
luncheon and took the talk so seriously 
that she later went down to the lobby 
and started to upbraid the cigar girl, who 
flatly denied the incident. Still suspici- 
ous the wife asked the agent a number 
of leading questions as soon as they 
were together in private. It was a week 
before his denial carried weight. 

Robinson longed to get revenge on the 
practical joker, so one day he went into 
the office of the Chicago editor, intro- 
duced himself as the Roumanian consul 
of Chicago; told Cartwright that he 
was appointing the most important men 
in the community as a committee to 
welcome Queen Marie and invited the 
editor to serve aS a representative of 
the insurance fraternity. Cartwright 
good-naturedly consented and somebody 
on the staff sent a story down to the 
printshop about the appointment. 

A few days before the Queen arrived 
the agent returned to the “National Un- 
derwriter” office and on a day when the 
paper was going to press, and insisted 
that Cartwright go over to a meeting of 
the welcoming committee. His efforts to 
back out on account of being busy were 
futile. The editor was taken to an ante 
room of a hotel whereupon the agent 
pulled out two immense badges bearing 


the inscription, “Welcome to the City, 
Queen Marie!” Pinning one on his own 
lapel, he insisted that Cartwright do like- 
wise. The editor protested but to no 
avail. 

“We'll now go into the committee 
room,” said the agent, and taking Cart- 
wright’s arm he ushered him into a hall 
which turned out to be a luncheon of the 
agents of the Ohio company. 

Seeing the editor, the president of the 
company immediately introduced him to 
the crowd, saying, “This is a delightful 
surprise. We are favored by the pres- 
ence of a very famous editor, who will 
now address you.” 

Cartwright gulped for a moment, be- 
came resigned to the situation, tried to 
look very much pleased, and gave a rous- 
ing good talk. Returning to the office he 
found that he would have to throw away 
a printed form of the paper in order to 
kill the story of his appointment as a 
Queen Marie welcomer. 

ie 


Medical Iconoclast 

The Medical Divisions of the insurance 
companies and one of the greatest sur- 
geons in America, Dr. John F. Erdman, 
who gets as much as $20,000 for an op- 
eration, are not in agreement about blood 
pressure, 

From a two-page sketch of Dr. Erd- 
nian in the current “New Yorker,” the 
surgeon is reported as saying that his 
blood pressure is much about normal, 
but that it isn’t worrying him as he is 
able to do as much work as two other 
men. 

* “« & 


A Great Advertisement 


I have been told by a number of in- 
surance men that the Metropolitan 
Life’s ad “If You Hear of Anything,” 
showing two men in a smoking car of a 
suburban express is the best ad they 
have seen about life insurance in some 
years. As the train pulled out the better 
dressed man turned to the other and 
said genially: “Well, Jim, how are they 
treating you? Keeping busy?” ‘The 
other shook his head slowly, saying: “I 
am being let out the first of the month— 
too old. If you hear of anything I wish 
you'd let me know.” 

Then follows some talk about the trag- 
edy of men and women who are “too 
old” to hold their jobs. Coming right 
at the time of the Christmas season, this 
page struck home. It was published in 
“The Literary Digest,” “Collier’s,” and 
some other magazine. 

_ +e * 


The Astor This Week 


The Hotel Astor, New York, is crowd- 
ed with insurance men this week, but not 
so representative of all divisions of in- 
surance as formerly because of the in- 
surance commissioners packing up and 
going West. Ordinarily the state offi- 
cials have met a few days before the 
Life Presidents’ Convention. 





ST. LOUIS APPOINTMENT 
The Republic Casualty Underwriters 
of Springfield, Ill, have named Edward 
H. Furman & Co. as its resident man- 
agers in St. Louis. Complete under- 
writing and claim departments will be 
maintained in this office. 





FORM A PEDESTRIANS UNION 

In St. Louis the first step has been 
made toward making the streets of 
America safe for pedestrians by the for- 
mation of a pedestrians union. Speakers 
at the meeting demanded dire penalties 
for automobile speeders and_ reckless 
drivers. “Instead of ineffective fines they 
should be lashed black and blue,” was 
one of the suggestions made. 





NEW AD MAN 
The Bureau of Vital Statistics an- 


nounces the arrival of C. Arthur Borg, 
ir born on December 4th, a ten pound 
aby. His father, C. Arthur Borg, is 
a well-known advertising man, being with 
the Home Insurance Co. 
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E. C. Stone’s Auto Plan Endorsed By 
City Club Committee In Portland, Ore. 


MAY BE BROUGHT UP 


BEFORE 


1927 LEGISLATURE 





Much Study Indicated That Compulsory Insurance Would Not Solve 
Accident Problem In That State; Judge Marx’s 
Plan Given Thought 





Schind the simple statement of fact 
that a committee on compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance of the City of Club of 
Portland, Oregon, has passed favorably 
after months of study on the “selective 
bonding” remedy proposed by Edward C. 
Stone, U. S. manager, Employers’ ‘Lia- 
bility, is the interesting story as to what 
actuated its decision. This committee’s 
recommendations have been drawn up 
into a suggested motor vehicle bill which 
it feels could properly be passed by the 
Oregon legislature when it opens its 
1927 session. Oregon, as well as other 
states, is confronted by an accident situ- 
ation which calls for relief; in fact, one 
which is serious and steadily growing 
worse. 

Although Mr. Stone’s plan follows the 
same theory as the selective bonding 
law, which became effective in Connec- 
ticut on January 1, 1926, the committee 
has not patterned its bill directly after 
the Connecticut act because Oregon has 
no motor vehicle commissioner and _ it 
was not thought wise to urge the crea- 
tion of another salaried state officer sur- 
rounded by the usual force. In Mr. 
Stone’s plan provision is made for en- 
forcement at the suit of the parties 
through the courts rather than by a com- 
missioner. 


Urges Legislative Committee for Further 
Study 

A further, more concentrated study, is 
urged upon the City Club by the com- 
mittee. The recommendation has also 
been made that the next legislature ap- 
point a commission with sufficient pow- 
ers and funds to make a complete study. 
It is hardly expected that legislation 
within the scope of the proposed bill can 
give full relief. The committee says: 
“But we are satisfied that such legisla- 
tion, if passed, will be helpful, and we 
feel it to be within the possibilities that 
enough relief will be given so as to 
make unnecessary the passage of a com- 
pulsory insurance act.” 

In other words, this committee, after 
carefully scrutinizing the Massachusetts 
compulsory act and the countless other 
remedies which have been suggested, has 
concluded that they do not provide a 
satisfactory shine to the growing ac- 
cident rate in Oregon. This conclusion 
is made in spite of the fact that the 
committee entered on its investigation 
with an instinctively favorable attitude 
toward compulsory insurance. 

The situation in Oregon is typical of 
that of any other state. Accidents are 
numerous and increasing daily. Personal 
injury losses are gigantic and are dis- 
tributed far from justly. There appear 
to be more’ automobiles, automobile 
deaths, and personal injuries per unit of 
population in Oregon than in the na- 
tion. Incidentally there seem to be fewer 
accidents and deaths per unit of auto- 
mobiles in Oregon than in the nation. 


Investigated Three Plans 

Three broadly different plans were of- 
fered as correctives when the investiga- 
tion started. The first was to improve 
and perfect safety measures, reduce 
losses to a minimum, and let them con- 
tinue to fall as they are now falling. 
The second was to force all autoists to 
Carry insurance on a compensation or a 
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liability plan, with the state or with pri- 
vate companies to protect victims of ac- 
cidents. The third was to demand se- 
curity for the payment of damages from 
only those who give concrete evidence of 
being dangerous to others using the high- 
ways. If they fail to furnish such se- 
curity they are to be forced from the 
roads. 

The committee was heartily in favor 
of the enactment and enforcement of 
safety measures but it decided that their 
detailed treatment was not within its 
province. Furthermore, it was the opin- 
ion that the accident problem could be 
sufficiently solved by safety measures 
alone. The committee’s judgment was 
that prevention of accidents was one 
problem and compensation of their vic- 
tims was another and the two should not 
be confused. 

In this respect, it agreed with Henry 
Swift Ives, of the Casualty Information 
Clearing House, Chicago, who has stated: 
“Compensation and prevention indeed 
have little or nothing in common and 
in my opinion should never be consid- 
ered together in any sound discussion of 
highway regulation.” 

Shortcomings of Massachusetts Act 

In considering compulsory insurance, 
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the committee reviewed in detail the 
Massachusetts act and found one of its 
shortcomings to be that it does not say 
who is liable in the event of an accident 
or what the damage should be. It was 
therefore concluded that common law 
rules would prevail. 

If the driver was negligent and the 
injured person was not, the driver and 
his employer, partner, head of his fam- 
ily, joint adventurer, owner or other per- 
son by whose consent he was operating 
the car was liable. If both were negli- 
gent or if the driver was not negligent, 
the injured person could not recover. The 
amount of damage in event of recovery 
was the cost of cure, loss of time, and 
an allowance for pain and suffering. 

Analysis of Marx’s Plan 

It is interesting to note that this com- 
mittee decided that the form of compul- 
sory insurance sponsored by Judge Rob- 
ert S. Marx of Cincinnati had much 
more to commend it than the Massachu- 
setts plan. The great fight against the 
Marx plan was that it gave too much to 
be sound financially. Comparing it with 
the Massachusetts act, they are both 
alike in that they both require every mo- 
torist to furnish security. They are dif- 
ferent in that the Massachusetts plan 
furnishes security only, while the Marx 
plan wipes away the common law rules 
of negligence, contributory negligence 
and damage and furnishes both security 
and compensation. In Massachusetts 
the business is to be written by private 
companies. Under the Marx plan the 
insurance may be handled either way. 

Commenting on Judge Marx’s plan the 
committee said: “There is much in what 
he says for scrapping the contributory 
negligence rule. If the driver is grossly 
negligent and the victim slightly so, there 
is no recovery unless the jury obeys the 
human impulse and disregards the facts 
and its public duty. Under a system of 
compulsory insurance with settlements 
on the basis of compensation regardless 
of negligence an injured person would be 
entitled to recovery by reason of his in- 
jury alone. He could pay his doctor’s 
bills decently and the suffering of his 
dependents would be greatly minimized. 
Incidentally, hundreds of controversies 
over negligence could be eliminated from 
the courts of this state. 

“Your committee has considered these 
matters and is generally in accord with 
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the ideas expressed under this head. It 
feels that the present rules of liability 
work too great a hardship on injured per- 
sons, and their dependents and families, 
and on the public. The problem is so- 
cial and economic in scope and goes be- 
yond the legal rights and liabilities of the 
autoist and the injured person. 
“The Massachusetts law 
only half the problem,—the need for se- 
curity. It daes not take into account 
the injustice worked by the contributory 
negligence rule upon the dependents and 
families of injured persons and on the 
public.” 


recognizes 


Defects In Marx Plan 


On the other hand, the principal rea- 
son why the committee was unable to 
report in favor of some kind of compul- 
sory compensation insurance was that it 
was utterly impossible to tell what it 
would cost per average automobile per 
year. It said: “Judge Marx estimates 
the expense under his plan at about ten 
dollars per car per year. In fact, he 
probably has no very definite idea of the 
cost. We doubt if adequate figures exist 
by which to estimate it accurately. In- 
surance men and lawyers discussing his 
plan place the cost at twenty, thirty, and 
forty dollars and up, and admit they are 
guessing. 

“Critics of the Marx plan deserve full 
attention. The plan arises from the 
highest humanitarian motives and it may 
be nearly as feasible as its sponsor says 
it is. But lots of pencils should be 
sharpened before it is adopted.” 

Will Not Produce Careless 
Driving 

While the committee opposed com- 
pulsory automobile insurance it did not 
agree with the opinion expressed by 
writers in opposition that it will tend to 
produce careless driving. It was felt 
that care in driving had little to do with 
whether or not the driver carried in- 
surance but involved mainly other facu- 
ties and habits of the driver. “A person 
lacking in mental alertness or a duly 
gencrous consideration of the rights of 
others is apt to drive carelessly, whether 


he carries liability insurance or not. One 
having these qualities will be a better 
driver even if he is insured. 

“We doubt if the existence or non- 
existence of insurance is ever in such 


a forward position in a driver’s mind as 
to be an actual, operative 
collision or of a negligent 
ing to a collision.” 


State Vs. Private Companies 


Another problem which the committee 
gave much consideration to was the con- 
troversial subject of state insurance ver- 
sus the insurance of private 
The question was asked: “If compulsory 
insurance laws are adopted, whether of 
the compensation or liability type, should 


cause of a 
attitude lead- 


companies. 


the state carry the entire risk, should 
it compete with the private companies, 
or should it refuse to enter the field and 


turn the business over entirely to the 
companies ?” 
The conclusion was reached that 
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-* Ready Rsherewec To C angele Insurance 


Compiled by Miss Mildred Pressman, 


Compulsory automobile lability insur 
ance has been the subject of so much 
discussion during the past few years that 
if all the speeches, articles and bricts 
on this problem were compiled in book 
form its bulk would equal if not surpass 
that of the famous ‘Wandering Jew” by 
Eugene Sue, which is about a thousand 
pages long. 

In an effort to tabulate all this mate 
rial on compulsory insurance so that it 
may serve as a ready reference to those 
wishing to makek use of it, The kastern 
Underwriter has received from Miss Mil 
dred Pressman, librarian of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit 
ers, the following selected reading list. 
All of this material is available in the 
National Bureau Library. 

UNITED STATES 
General 

BOCK, LYNTON T.: Would have public, not 
motorist, carry policy. fea Underwriter, 
80 Maiden, Lane, N March 27, 1926, 
pp. 675, 677. ; 4 

A new form of coverage is described, 
known as a judgment indemnity policy, 
which guarantees to the policyholder that 
any judgment obtained against a_ third 
party, arsimg out of the owne ship main 
tenance or use of any automobile, motor 
truck or motorcycle, will be paid. For $15 
yearly premiums the judgment indemnity 
policy protects the named assured and 
members of family for a maximum limit 
of $10,000. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U. S.: 
Compulsory automobile insurance; placed 
before the Chamber’s Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting at Washington, May 11, 12 and 13, 
1926. Washington, D. C., 192 06, 12 p. 

Discusses compulsory automobile insur- 
ance proposals from various angles, such as 
the effect upon pedestrians; the burden on 
motorists; the financial responsibility of mo- 
torists; accident prevention, ete. The Com 
mittee does not believe motorists should be 
compelled to buy compulsory automobile 
insurance because this form of insurance 
he not adequately or fairly meet the ob- 

ects sought. 

COMMIT PEE OF NINE: Report of the Com- 
mittee of Nine on “Financial Responsibility 
for automobile accidents.” Published by 
F. Robertson Jones, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 35 p. 

Contains a supplementary memorandum 
setting forth some aspects of the problem 
presented by proposed and pending legis 
lation for the compulsory establishment of 
ipa responsibility for automobile acci- 


der 

DONAL ‘DSON, THOMAS B.: Compulsory au 
tomobile insurance not a preventive of 
automobile accidents; letter from the author 
to Hon. Clarence J. Buckman dated No- 
vember 18, 1924. 

In this letter the Hon. Mr. Donaldson, 
former Insurance Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, finds compulsory automobile in- 
surance no remedy, and he sets forth argu- 
ments for “Intensive Traffic Control” as the 
real remedy for the prevention of auto- 
mobile accidents. 

IVES, HENRY SWIFT: 1. Compulsory auto 
mobile insurance as it affects the public 
utilities. Maryland Casualty Company, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. Budget Supplement, 
July, 1925. 4 p. 

Summary of objections to 
automobile insurance. 

2. Compulsory liability insurance with par- 

ticular reference to automobile insurance; 

address delivered at the annual convention 
of the Ohio State Assn. at Cedar Point, 

Ohio, August 26, 1924. Casualty Informa 

tion. Clearing House, - South LaSalle 

Street, Chicago, Ill. 192 21 p. 

Gives arguments TB soci “compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance and answers ar- 
guments raised by Judge Marx in his ad- 
dress before the Cincinnati Bar Ass’n. 
April 15, 1924. 

LOTT, EDSON S: 1. Compulsory automobile 
insurance; an address before the Casualty 
Insurance Club of Rochester, Nov. 7, 1924. 
Issued by U. S. Casualty, 80 Maiden Lane, 
1924. 13 p. 

Mr. Lott urges that all persons in the 
insurance business and in particular field 
agents should see that the facts behind 
their opposition to compulsory automobile 
insurance legislation is intelligently presented 
to the public and the legislators. 

2. Naked truth about compulsory insurance. 
In Automobile No. Insurance Field, 405 
South 4th Street, Louisville, Ky. April 17, 
1924. Pp. 9-10; 44 

3. Sound warning on compulsory automobile 
liability insurance. In National Under- 
writer, Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 
April 47; 1924. Pp. 52-53. 

Gives arguments against compulsory au- 
tomobile liability insurance. 

MARX, ROBERT S.: 1. Compulsory compen- 
sation insurance. Columbia Law Review. 
Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
February, 1925. Pp. 164-193. 

A proposal to samat a law which would 
provide compensation from an_ insiirance 
fund for those who are injured and for the 
dependents of those who are killed upon the 
meg highways by motor vehicles. udge 
Marx advocates that provision be made for 


compulsory 


Librarian, National Bureau 


definite and certain benefits to the accident author. Address: 
victim, the vehicle owner and the public. York. 1926. 29 
~2. The curse of the personal injury suit and Analyzes Judge Marx’s project—to re- 
a remedy. In Journal of the American Bar quire the owner of an automobile, in order 


15 William Street, New 


Ass'n. July, 1924. Pp, 493-498.—State to — for a license to operate on pub- 
compensation fund plan on model of work- lic highways, to insure “compensation” to 
men’s compensation act is here proposed. persons injured through the operation of 


w 


. Discussion by Henry Swift Ives in his ad- his automobile, 
dress before the Ohio State Bar Ass’n, SI 
August 26, 1924. Chicago, Ill. Casualty 


regardless of fault. 
ECTATOR COMPANY: Compulsory auto- 
2 mobile liability insurance; an_ editorial. 
Information Clearing House, 1924. 21 p. Monthly Bulletin, Spectator Company, 135 
Arguments against project by P. Tecumseh William Street, New York. February 15, 
Sherman. In his Compulsory Insurance of 1926. Pp. 
a nsation for Injuries by automobile dt scheme, the editor believes, 
accidents, 1926. — industry and curtail per- 
MONK, WESLEY E.: Compulsory _liabilit __ sonal liberty. 7 
insurance for motor sihiaten: va at a STELLWAGEN, H. P.: Compulsory automo- 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners bile insurance; an address delivered before 
held at Seattle, 1924. In National Con- the Insurance Society of Baltimore, No 
vention of Insurance Commissioners’ Pro- vember 19, 1924, Lipp. typed. 
ceedings, 1924. Pp. 230-235. Shows why compulsory automobile insur 
Arguments for and -against the problem ance should be opposed. 
are presented. STONE, EDWARD C.: An evil that must be 
MORRIS, TRA NELSON: remedied; an address on compulsory auto 


_ 


Compulsory auto- 


mobile bonding. Insurance Field, 405 South — Penance’ potas, oll oe gl Ren 
4th Street 4 925. os ; ¥ ave ag Borance 
p "39 eet, Louisville, Ky. June 11, 1 Federation of Minnesota at St. Paul. Pub 


Presents arguments, pro and con. lished by the Employers’ Liability Assur- 
MOTOR VEHICLE CONFERENCE COMMIT. ance Corporation, 110 Milk Street, Boston. 
TEE: Compulsory automobile liability in- 1925. 12 pp. P 
surance—policy of the Conference Commit- The author offers a substitute for com 
tee—January, 1926. Published by the Mo- pulsory coverage which aims to promote 
tor Vehicle Conference. Committee, 366 public safety by direct measures. | 
Madison Avenue, New York, 1926. 2 p. Further discussion of this proposal in Tnsur 
The Committee states the following rea- ance Field, June 24, 1926, and Eastern 
sons for opposing the enactment of the _. lt nderwriter, November, 1926. pp. 1; 38. 
compulsory automobile insurance bills: (a) TOWLE, HERBERT L.: The motor menace. 
There are no facts which indicate that such Atlantic Monthly, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
insurance would reduce the number of  ac- York. July, 1925. pp. 98-107. 
cidents. (b) There are no complete facts The author outlines a plan to curb the 
or statistics in existence which would show motor menace. He would require owners 
the amount of uncompensated losses due to of automobiles whose records show a ten 
motor vehicles. dency to recklessness, to assume a fair share 
PIKE, MORRIS: Some aspects of the com- of financial responsibility out of their own 
pulsory automobile insurance movement. An pockets, 
address in Proceedings of the Casualty Ac- WATSON, GEORGE A.: Views on compul- 
tuarial Soc iety. November 17, 1922. Pp. 23- sory liability cover. In Automobile Insur- 
$7. same— Economic _ World, December ance Number. National Underwriter, In- 
2.9, Pp. 814-816; 851-8 surance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. April 17, 
Explains how p Beste tl automobile lia- 1924, 
bility insurance is getting a wider hold in This article shows why casualty company 
this country and the reasons therefor. executives should be practically a unit in 
RYDER, AMBROSE: Automobile insurance. their opposition to compulsory liability in- 
New York Spectator Co.. 135 William surance 
Street, New York, 1924. 235 p. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION PUBLICITY 
Chapter XV is devoted to a discussion BUREAU: Publishes regularly for subscrib 
___of the problem. ers memoranda on bills and laws introduced 
SHERMAN, P. TECUMSEH: Compulsory in- in the various state legislatures dealing with 
surance of compensation for injuries by compulsory automobile insurance. Address, 
automobile accidents. Published by the 75 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y 





If it isa question of adequate and 
intelligent service to both agent 
and policyholder, Continental 
measures up to the most exacting 


requirements. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
CHICAGO 
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CONNECTICUT 
BERKMAN, MOSES: Connecticut “Financial 
Responsibility Law” aims less at pay than 
at safety. Insurance Field: Automobile 
Number, April 15, 1926. pp. 13-14. 

In the author’s words, “The direct ef- 
fect of the new law upon insurance is 
uncertain as yet . . . But it is ex. 
pected to stimulate more interest in insur- 
ance as an automobile protection and cer- 
tainly to induce policyholders to drive more 
carefully so as to keep their policies. In 
this way accidents, it is hoped, will be 
greatly reduced and losses commensurately 
cut down for the insurance companies.” 

STOECKEL, ROBBINS  B.: Financial Re. 
sponsibility of Auto Owners. Connecticut 
Department of Motor Vehicles: Bulletin No, 
26. Hartford, Conn. December 15, 1925, 
4 pp. 

The Financial Responsibility Law, which 
went into effect on January 1, 1926, is here 
described. The law exempts those with good 
driving records and compels others to 
carry insurance or furnish bonds, cash de- 
posit or collateral, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Attorney General’s ruling on Fleet Rates Arouses 
Wide Interest. Spectator, September 9, 
1926. p. 33 

DEVLIN, JAMES H.: Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral Devlin Holds Companies Must Pre- 
pare Special Policy. Eastern Underwriter, 


6 Fulton Street, New York, August 8, 
1926. p.. 15. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 


CORPORATION: — Explanation, text and di- 
gest of the Massachusetts compulsory auto- 
mobile liability security act. 1925, c. 346, 
Issued by the Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corp., 110 Milk Street, Boston. 1926, 
31 pp 

Gives the text of the Act and of the 
Supplementary Act regarding rates. 

LILLY, AUSTIN J.:  Self-interest View of 
Compulsory Law. National Underwriter, 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. September 
24, 1926. pp.. 54, 55, 57. 

“Freedom of contract with respect to the 
essentials of risk-selections, coverage, rates 
and policy forms, the flesh, blood and bones 
of the business ‘of insurance, is abrogated 
once for all. ” under the terms of 


the Mass: achusetts compulsory automobile 
insurance law. 
MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME COURT: 


Opinions of the Supreme Judicial Court on 
constitutionality of Massachusetts Compul- 
sory Automobile Liability Insurance Act, 
April 17, 1925. 

Supreme Court holds the act to be consti- 
tutional. 

MONK, WESLEY E.: Compulsory automobile 
liability rates promulgated. Eastern Under- 
writer, September 10, 1926. p. 31 

Describes the rates adopted. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF CASUALTY & 
SURETY UNDERWRITERS: Massachu- 
setts automobile owners’ compulsory secur- 
ity act for liability for personal injury 
accidents. New York, 1926. 29 pp. 
An explanation of the law. 


NEW YORK 


Arguments for and against compulsory liabil- 
ity insurance for automobile owners in N. Y. 
S. In National Underwriter, July 31, 1924. 
p. 37. 

DAWSON, CHARLES M.:_ The Straus-Balkely 
bill for compensation for automobile acci- 
dents; report prepared by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Automobile Accidents, 
City Club of N. Y. 1921, 5 pp. typed. 

Bill provides for the insurance of the pay- 
ment of compensation at the same rates in 
case of injury by automobile accidents as 
now apply in case of injury by industrial 
accidents, without regard to fault. The bill 
prescribes that this compensation shall be 
provided through the Automobile 
owners of automobiles in the State of New 
York are to be compelled to insure. 

Strong opposition to Straus Bill. In Eastern 
Underwriter, March 10, 1922. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
DENMARK 
COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE IN DENMARK: 
World, March 5, 1921. pp. 349-50. ‘This 
article describes the law passed in 1918 
which compels the owner of a*power-driven 
vehicle in Denmark we carry liability in- 
surance. Each owner of a motor cycle has 
to take out a policy for at least 6,000 
kroner (£330) and the owner of a motor 
car must carry a policy for a minimum of 
12,000 kroner, for security for compensation 
claims obtained by third parties. This, pol- 
icy must be taken out with a company ‘“‘rec- 
ognized” by the Ministry of Justice. 
SWITZERLAND 
COMPULSORY INSURANCE: How It Is 
Working in Switzerland and Denmark. In: 
automotive industries, Sept. 11, 1924. pp. 
484-485. 


LIABILITY 
In Economic 


BENSOL POISONING REPORT 


A committee of the chemical and rub- 
ber sections of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Winslow of Yale University, after three 
years of research, has issued a compre- 
hensive report of 128 pages on the sub- 
ject of benzol poisoning. This has been 
published by the National Bureau of 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
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Effect of Revision 

In Liability Rates 
AVERAGE RATE INCREASE OF 7.5 
Full Medical Aid To Be Automatically 


Provided For; No Longer Policies 
For First Aid Only 








In the revision of employers’ liability 
rates which was made effective by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters this week, the bureau has 
based its changes upon classification ex- 
perience for the various industrial clas- 
sifications submitted by its member com- 
panies. 

This experience covers policy years 
1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, for which pe- 
riod the total earned payroll reported 
to the bureau amounted to $2,125,350,986. 
The last general revision of employers’ 
liability rates involving adjustments 
based upon the relativity of hazards be- 
tween individual classifications as dis- 
closed by the experience, was made by 
the bureau in 1923. At that time the 
experience used covered the four policy 
years 1917-1920 inclusive, the total pay- 
roll exposure amounting to $1,728,204,875. 
The experience indicates a very definite 
upward trend in loss costs in the states 
of North Carolina and South Carolina 
and the average level of rates in these 
states will be increased as a result of 
the revision. 

Increases in North and South Carolina 

In North Carolina the increase will be 
20.5% and in South Carolina 17.0%. In 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida 
and Mississippi, the experience indicates 
that the present level of rates is ade- 
quate and no general increases will be 
made. The net result of the revision 
for all states combined indicates an av- 
erage rate level increase of 7.5%. 

The rates for the individual classifica- 
tions will be changed in accordance with 
the classification experience. In many 
cases the classification rates within a 
state will be considerably increased and 
in other cases there will be decreases, 
these changes in many instances dif- 
fering considerably from the average rate 
level change for the entire state. A 
general increase will be made also in the 
level of minimum premiums inasmuch as 
the present minimum premiums have 
been found to be inadequate. 

An important change will be made in 
the medical aid coverage given by the 
new rates. The rates at present do not 
provide coverage for medical aid. Such 
coverage may be obtained on_payment 
of an additional premium. The new 
rates will provide automatically for full 
medical or surgical aid including hospital 
and ambulance charges. It will no 
longer be permissible to write employers’ 
liability policies to cover first medical 
aid only, but provision will be made for 
writing policies to exclude medical or 
surgical aid. 

A number of changes have been made 
in the wording of classifications and in 
the underwriting rates, so that so far 
as possible the underwriting of employ- 
ers’ liability insurance will be uniform 





with the underwriting of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 
SAFETY TALK AT LUNCHEON 





John V. Bouvier, Counsel N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, Speaks Before Members 
Newark Safety Council 


setter citizens will make better chauf- 
feurs, John Vernon Bouvier, counsel for 
the New York Stock Exchange, said re- 
cently in a safety talk before the mem- 
bers of the Newark Safety Council at 
a luncheon which was given at the Hotel 
Robert Treat. 

While Mr. Bouvier’s talk was directed 
to safety, he approached his subject by 
pointing out that the development of bet- 
ter citizens would make for better ob- 
servance of law and, therefore, for fewer 
accidents. 

“Human life is valuable to the state,” 
said Mr. Bouvier, “and it therefore fol- 


lows that for the preservation of the 
state we must preserve human life. When 
we speak of the improvement of citizen- 
ship we realize that anything that makes 
for a better attitude toward our country 
makes for a better feeling toward our 
neighbors. 

“With this idea in mind there will be 
a condition of more consideration for 
each other, less regard for others’ rights 
and consequently fewer accidents.” 

John Enstice, who was chairman, told 
of the work of the Safety Council and 
it is planned to hold monthly luncheons 
to discuss the subject of safety. It was 
through the invitation of Russell B. Tay- 
lor, vice-president and manager of the 
Reliance Casualty, that Mr. Bouvier, a 
former resident of New Jersey, came to 
Newark as the guest of the Newark 
Safety Council. 





METAL MINE ACCIDENTS 

Accident records for the metal-mining 
industry over a long period of years 
show that less than 2% of the accidents 
to the employes result fatally, states W. 
W. Adams, in a bulletin recently issued 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. Of 442,726 accidents report- 
ed to the bureau during the 13 years 
1911-1923, the records show that 7,180, or 


65%, resulted in death. 
This low ratio of fatalities to total 
number of accidents is, however, not 


true of all classes of mining accidents. 
For example, a high ratio of morte ality 
as compared with non-fatal injuries is 
shown for accidents caused by explosives, 
electricity, mine fires, falling down shafts, 
and cages and skips. Compared with 
the number of accidents occurring, these 
causes can not be classed as main causes, 
but accidents due to them are likely to 
result in death or serious injury. 

On the other hand, certain classes of 
mine accidents show a relatively high 
frequency rate, but the record shows that 
most of them cause injuries of a minor 
nature. Accidents that are conspicuous 
as causes of injury, but not of death, 
are those due to hand tools, stepping on 
— drilling, and loading ore at the 
ace. 





HAS SOLD 25,000 COURT BONDS 

When Leroy Myers started as a so- 
licitor for the National Surety Co., in 
1912 he made $100 in commissions "his 
first month, Today, he is one of the 
company’s biggest producers and posses- 
ses an enviable list of clients. 

During the fourteen years, either 
through his own efforts or the efforts 
of his agency, more than 25,000 court 
bonds have been written. Nine recently 
written bonds, aside from court bonds, 
aggregated $20,000,000 liability. 





To Continue Non-Can 
At $50 Weekly Indemnity 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ACCIDENT 





Present Maximum $100; Change Effec- 
tive Jan. 1; 90 Day Elimination 
Policy Rates Not Yet Increased 


The non-cancellable situation in the 
Massachusetts Accident is.that after Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, the company will continue 
writing its present form which provides 
partial as well as total disability for life. 
The maximum amount of insurance is- 
sued, however, will be $50 per week. At 
the present time it is $100 per week. 
The company makes the claim that it is 
the only carrier in the field writing non- 
cancellable in this fashion. 

The company revised its rates for its 
two wecks’ elimination coverage a few 
months ago but it has not yet increased 
its rates for the 90-day elimination pol- 
icy, which with the exception of the 
larger elimination period, gives the same 
coverage as the 14 day elimination policy. 
Illustration—$50 per Week Indemnity 





Age 

Classes] & II at Issue Class 2X 

$ 60 25 $ 70 

69 30 79 
79.70 35 89.70 
100.80 40 110.80 
116.20 45 126.20 
139.30 50 149.30 
179.50 55 189.50 


It is pointed out that premiums can be 
paid quarterly, semi-annually or annually. 
The policies cover every disability 
whether permanent or not. The com- 
pany feels that very few assured can 
stand a three months’ disability without 
considerable loss of income and a great 
increase in expense. For this reason the 
income policy giving $50 a week indem- 
nity has a popular sale and is equivalent 
to the income at 5% on $52,000. Figured 
at age 35, the cost of such protection 
is approximately $1 per $1,000. Policies 
are renewable up to age 60, the premium 

each year being the same as in the first 
year of the policy. 
TALKS ON SAFETY 

D. D. McLean, supervising engineer 
for the Travelers in Pittsburg, was in 
Louisville last week, delivering a talk be- 
fore the Louisville Safety Council’s in- 
dustrial safety school meeting at the 
Male High School auditorium. F. F. 

Gilmore, Jr., manager of the Louisville 
Safety C ouncil, is in charge of the school. 
The local council has been doing some 
very efficient work in the past few 
months for elimination of accidents in 
industrial plants. 


N. Y. Safety Congress 
Deals With Live Topics 


MEETING LASTS FOR 3 DAYS 





A Lot of Attention Devoted to Industrial 
Accident Prevention; Industrial 
Medicine Society Also Meets 





Formal sessions of the ten industrial 


safety congress under the auspices of 


the New York State Department of 
Labor were held last week with ad- 
dresses by the Mayor of Rochester, 


State Industrial Commissioner James A. 
Hamilton, president of the congress; Dr. 
Rush Thees, president of Rochester Uni- 
versity ; Maxwell S. W heeler, president 
of Associated Industries of New York 
State; and John Sullivan, president of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor. “The State and Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention,” was the general sub- 
ject of discussion on the opening day. 

The New York Society of Industriai 
Medicine also opened its annual meeting 
in Rochester on the same day, and in 
the evening a session of common inter- 
est to that society and the congress was 
held. Among the papers presented was 
one by Dr. H. Acheson, medical ex- 
aminer of the Department of Labor on 

“Traumatic Eye Injuries. ” Other papers 
included one on “Lead Poisoning,” by 
Dr. May R. Mayer, medical inspector in 
the Bureau of Industrial Chg and 
on “Benzol Poisoning,” by Dr. Ross 
Smith, medical investigator in ‘a Bu- 
reau of Women in Industry. 

The general subject for discussion 
Wednesday, December 1, was “Indus- 
trial Executives and Accident Preven- 
tion.” In the evening of December 1, 
speakers of national prominence dis- 
cussed some of the larger aspects of in- 
dustrial safety at a special session open 
to the public. Hon. John J. Davis, U. S. 
Secretary of Labor, — one of the ad- 
dresses and Prof. C. E. A. Winslow of 
the department of aa health of Yale 
University School of Medicine, spoke. 

The morning session of De ‘cember 2 
was given over to the subject “Trade 
and Commercial Organizations and Ac- 
cident Prevention,” while in the after- 
noon of the same day which concluded 
the congress the subject was “Compen- 
sation Insurance Carriers and Accident 
Prevention.” 


SQUARE. CLUB DANCE 


The fourth annual entertainment and 
dance of the Insurance Square Club of 
the City of New York will be held this 
evening, Friday, December 10, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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CASUALTY 





Specia. 


THIS IS THE TIME of YEAR 
when BOILER INSPECTIONS can and should be made 


Order YOUR BOILER INSPECTIONS NOW 
for your fall and winter BOILER BUSINESS 


PRIVATE DWELLING BOILERS 


(Round Cast Iron) 


$25.00 for THREE YEARS 
For limit of $1,000 Property Damage 


ASK FOR FOLDER 


ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
84 William Street 
New York 


_ ALL FORMS 
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Insurance Federation 
Happy in 1926 Progress 


HEAR HUTCHINSON’S REPORT 


Legislatures Teeming With Compulsory 
Auto Bills; Lining Up Plans to 
Defeat Fitzgerald Bill 


One of the features of the report of 
John T 


ance Federation of America, read at the 


Hutchinson, secretary, Insur- 


federation’s annual mecting at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, this week, was the 
interesting fact that eighty-one new au 
tomobile laws were proposed by legisla 
tures last year Most of these laws were 
of the compulsory type and ranged from 
strictly state monopolistic proposals to 
those in which the state was not includ 
ed as an underwriter. In the latter cases, 
stated Mr. Hutchinson, it seems to have 
been the plan of sponsors to be content 
with any kind of compulsory law, trust 
ing to the future for amendments chang 
ing it to their ideals. 

Another highlight of the past years 
activity was the concerted action in 
Washington on the part of all federa 
tions to defeat the Fitzgerald workmen's 
compensation bills up before Congress 
“This controversial matter,” said) Mr 
Hutchinson, “attracted the attention ot 
the entire nation, a great army tor sound 
Americanism joining in the — protest 
avainst the Fitzgerald move to socialize 
business, while all, from the mildest to 
the most radical, believers in government 
in business, all types of reformers and 
so-called welfare workers, all politicians 
with a score to settle or a clique to 
please—in short, all organizations, move 
ments and individuals bent on doing 
something for humanity, good or bad, 
were arrayed on the other side. 

Will Unite for Bill’s Defeat 

“The issue is still unsettled. It is on 
the calendar for the consideration of 
Congress, which convened on Monday. 
It probably will not be reached before 
next January. 

“The Fitzgerald measure has been re- 
ported out of the House Committee ol 
the District of Columbia \ minority 
report of this committee has been pre 
pared and, when the question comes up, 
an effort will be made to substitute the 
Underhill bill for the Fitzgerald bill. At 
no time since this proposition has been 
before the District Commuttee—tour 
years—have the Fitzgerald adherents 
failed to control the committee. Two 
years ago the Fitzgerald bill was report- 
ed out, and, on the floor of the House, 
the Underhill bill was substituted and 
passed, but it dies in the Senate Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia. 

“Organized labor's attitude from the 
beginning, at Washington, has been ‘gov- 
ernment monopoly or nothing.’ 

“In Missouri this year the same forces 
were arrayed against ‘vovernment mo- 
nopoly,’ and in Massachusetts the lead 
ers are announced for it. 

“The Fitzgerald proposal is like the 
Ohio law, except that it is even more 
radical and the persistence of the back- 
ers of the Fitzgerald plan may be under- 
stood when it is known that, in Ohio, 
it is generally admitted the organization 
built around the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law constitutes the most powerful 
political machine in the State. 

“Should the Fitzgerald bill be enacted 
by Congress, the plan would be carried 
to all state legislatures for adoption. Con- 
trol of poltical machines in various 
states, similar to that in Ohio, no doubt 
is considered worth any effort necessary 
to put it over.” 

The Missouri Compensation Victory 

Mr. Hutchinson spoke with a good deal 
of pride over the Federation's part in a 
state-wide campaign to place a work- 
men’s compensation law on the Missouri 
statute books without a state fund fea- 
ture. As is now well known, the voters 
of this state passed this law by an over- 
whelming vote on election day, rejecting 


Lewsen Honored by 
National Surety Men 


$75,000 MARK IN NOVEMBER 

Regional Manager, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, Achieves Largest Volume Busi- 
ness for One Month in Its History 

Tie forgery bond department of the 
National Surety, metropolitan district, 
New York, celebrated the biggest month 
in its history with a dinner last Satur- 
day night at the Advertising Club of 
New York, with Nicolaus Lewsen, re- 
vional manager, as the guest of honor. 
The occasion marked the achievement of 
a volume of business written by the de- 
partment producers of more than $75,000 
fer the month of November. Some time 
avo, in a “get-together” meeting at the 
Ad Club, Mr. Lewsen predicted that his 
department would produce at least $75,- 
QUO of business in November and urged 
his men to go out and get it. His am- 
bition was realized, so everybody was 
happy over it and a fine spirit of com- 
craderie prevailed. 

J. A. Cochrane, general sales manager 
of the forgery department, was the toast- 
master and at the speakers’ table were 
several officers of the company. These 
included E. M. Allen, vice-president and 
assistant to the presidents of the Na- 
tional Surety and the New York Indem- 
nity; H. J. Lofgren, assistant to the 
chairman; KE. A. Collins, assistant super- 
intendent of agents and publicity man- 
aver; M. ©. Garner, general counsel; 
Vice-President C. E. Spear in charge of 
the fraud bond department. 


Prizes Distributed 
Prizes amounting to $500 were dis- 
tributed to the leading producers, all- of 
whom were present. Mr. Murphy was 
the winner of the first prize of $100 in 
vold. Each of the leading producers was 


at the same time a monopolistic state 
workmen's compensation proposal which 
had been placed on the ballot for the 
purpose of killing the workmen‘s com- 
pensation measure. 

Mr. Hutchinson said that the educa- 
tional campaign in Missouri reached into 
every activity—into the pulpits, into all 
civic activities, into lodges, factories and 
stores, into the country districts, into the 
furthermost corners of the state and into 
every home. 

He feels that the people of Missouri 
are now so well posted on the subject 
of workmen’s compensation that the law 
will stay on the statute books for good 
and that the radical element there will 
find fewer supporters in its future moves. 
He added that the effects of this achieve- 
ment will be felt not only in Missouri 
but also in every other state. 

Activity in Other States 

\ctivity in other states indicates that 
in Ohio it is now proposed to add the 
automobile business to that of workmen’s 
compensation, a bill now being in the 
making patterned after the present com- 
pensation law. In Oregon the Insurance 
Federation is exerting its influence to- 
ward a final opening up of the work- 
men’s compensation state fund to private 
and co-operative insurance enterprise 
The problem is now in the hands of an 
interim legislative committee and it is 
felt that the coming session of legisla- 
ture will take some action. A need for 
united Federation action is seen in lowa 
because of the establishment by the 1925 
legislature of a monopolistic state fund 
to underwrite depository bonds and the 
announced proposal of the secretary of 
state to introduce in 1927 a compulsory 
automobile insurance bill, fashioned after 
the Massachusetts law. 

Mr. Hutchinson expressed the senti- 
ment of the Federation as being highly 
gratified with the work of its organiza- 
tion in both Wisconsin and Nebraska 
where highly constructive work has 
been done. 


called to make a few remarks in connec- 
tion with the record which they helped 
to establish. H. E. Beyer, state super- 
visor of the forgery bond department, 
Newark, N. J., and a former newspaper 
man, spoke about the unprecedented 
achievement of Mr. Lewsen’s depart- 
ment, and said he felt honored to have 
served such capable executives as “Jack” 
Cochrane and “Nick” Lewsen. He said 
he believed in rendering service to one’s 
company out of sheer love of doing so 
rather than out of mercenary motives. 
He quoted John Ruskin, eminent Eng- 
lish art critic, as saying that no amount 
of pay would ever make a good soldier, 
a good painter or a good writer. kKe- 
ferring incidentally to prohibition, he 
declared that Rutherford B. Hayes, a 
former President of the United States, 
was the first statesman to put the idea 
of prohibition into the consciousness of 
the American people. 
Tribute From Speakers 

Many tributes were paid by the other 
speakers to the fine qualities of mind 
and heart of “Nick” Lewsen. Toastinas- 
ter Cochrane told of the splendid work 
that he had been accomplished in the 
forgery bond department by Mr. Lew- 
sen; of his devotion to his men and 
of the ideals which actuated him in ev- 
erything he did. A message from Mr. 
Lewsen’s wife and daughters was read to 
him and a floral offering of chrysanthe- 
mums from his assembled friends and 
business associates was presented to him. 

Messages of congratulations were read 
by Toastmaster Cochrane from the chair- 
man of the board, president, secretary 
and other officers of the National Surety. 
They were all unanimous in saying that 
Mr. Lewsen’s record of $75,000 for No- 
vember was the finest in the history of 
the company. “He has done the unbe- 
lievable and done it right,” was one of 
the tributes paid to him. 

M. O. Garner, general counsel of the 
company, in his remarks said the great- 
est thing that any organization can pos- 
sibly have is the quality of inspiration, 
and that inspiration and enthusiasm were 
the outstanding characteristics of the 
forgery bond department men. He re- 
ferred to “Jack” Cochrane as the most 
inspirational and capable sales manager 
in America. 

“Mr. Cochrane has a character that 
will meet any test that may be submitted 
to him,” said Mr. Garner. “I believe he 
has gathered around him types of men 
who are right after his own heart. | 
am glad to be here tonight and to have 
the opportunity of confronting a body 
of men such as you are.” : 

Organize $75,000 Club 

E. M. Allen, in a brief address, praised 
the work of the forgery bond depart- 
ment and remarked that the achievement 
of Mr. Lewsen proved that seemingly 
impossible could be done. He said there 
was no reason why they should not ex- 
ceed the amount of business written in 
November in subsequent months; that he 
looked for the forgery bond department 
men to write $100,000. The man who 
does a fine piece of work will always be 
singled out for praise, he said. 

Vice-President C. E. Spear said that 
while he was connected with the fraud 
bond department, he always had the in- 
terest of the forgery bond department at 
heart inasmuch as he started in that de- 
partment. He said he was proud of 
every one of the men in the department 

Over 75% of the $70,000 of business 
written by Mr. Lewsen’s department was 
new business. A message from Chair- 
man of the Board William B. Joyce, 
commenting upon this achievement, was 
in part as follows: “You wrote over 
$75,000 in your department for Novem- 
ber. Over 70% was new business. Am 
simply delighted.” 

A $75,000 Club was organized of which 
all the producers in the forgery bond 
were made members; also the guests who 
were present at the dinner. Mr. Coch- 
rane suggested that they have a presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. 

It was a gala night, and the dinner 
and jazz music rendered by the Georgia 
entertainers were all that could be de- 
sired. 


Stone’s Plan Favored 
(Continued from page 41) 
“while there is some difference of opin- 
ion among us, the majority are in favor 
of keeping the state entirely out of this 
business, and if compulsory insurance is 
adopted, wish the risks to be carried by 
the private companies.” 
Fraudulent or Negligent Persons 

As to safeguarding the rights of the 
public in the fixing of premium rates, 
the committee was impressed with the 
veneral fairness of the provisions in this 
respect embodied in the Massachusetts 
act and would be disposed to follow 
them. 

It was also decided that if the com- 
mittee had in mind a measure of com- 
pulsory compensation insurance, _ it 
would devote painstaking care to safe- 
guard against recovery by persons who 
are fraudulent or grossly negligent. It 
said: “Considerable discussion has been 
had of proposed safeguards and while 
we have not pursued this subject to the 
end, the followine ideas may be said to 
have our substantial acquiescence: We 
feel that certain acts of pedestrians such 
as crossing a street of a city or town 
at a point not at a street intersection, 
or walking with the traffic on a road, 
hould prevent recovery. 

“We agree that no person injured 
while drunk or in commission of a fel- 
ony should recover compensation. We 
suggest that both members of the fam- 
ily of the owner or driver and also his 
guests be denied recovery. (A general 
agreement on this point was not 
reached.) We are alive to the necessity 
of most vigorous provisions in any com- 
pulsory act aimed against frauds upon 
the underwriter. These safeguards 
should impose criminal and civil penal- 
ties on fraudulent claimants and_ also 
upon drivers and owners who conspire 
with them. 

The Selective Bonding Plan Favored 

The selective bonding plan, which is 
the idea behind Mr. Stone’s remedy, 
as well as the basis of the Connecticut 
law, was regarded most favorably by the 
committee because it was non-compul- 
sory and non-paternalistic. | Further- 
more, it would not call for a great gov- 
ernment department for administration. 
It allows claims for damage to be worked 
out under nearly normal conditions. The 
ordinarily careful driver would not feel 
any burden from its operation. It 
would encourage all drivers to insure 
without compelling insurance except by 
those who have actually participated in 
accidents. Its presence on the statute 
books, as a potential menace in the 
event of accident, is an inducement to 
careful driving. 

Its chief utility, the committee felt, is 
in respect to those autoists who are in 
accidents. In the long run, of course, 
the least careful drivers will have the 
largest numbers of accidents. Therefore, 
with some exceptions the operation of 
the act will usually fall upon the care- 
less. The exceptions will for the most 
part be fairly dealt with by the com- 
missioner under his discretion. 

“The Connecticut plan has defects,” 
stated the committee. “It retains, for 
better or for worse, the contributory 
negligence rule and the present laws and 
methods of adjusting accidents. Also it 
permits the driver who is altogether 
without funds or property to have one 
free accident. 

“But in spite of these defects, it is 
clear that the act will, in time, effect 
the elimination from the highways of a 
certain fringe of financial or moral ir- 
responsibles. This consummation is to 
be desired by the public. The most dan- 
gerous driver is the one who is both 
careless and without means. The well- 
to-do driver who is reckless is bad 
enough, but he can at least pay for the 
damage he does. : 

“The act should operate to the dis- 
advantage of all careless drivers, 


whether rich or poor, in that records will 
eventually get in the hands of the com- 
missioner from whom they can be se- 
cured. by parties having an interest in 
seeing them.” 
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Interview With Barfod, Commissioner Of Pennsylvania 


(Continued from Page 5) 


enter Pennsylvania to add to its premium 
income. The newspapers have pretty 
well covered some of the types of men 
who were asked to explain their acqui- 
sition cost. Undoubtedly, there were 
some grafters or promoters among 
them. But whether honest men or not 
we wanted explanations and we got 
them.” 


Criticises the Code 
3efore discussing the hearings Barfod 
handled without gloves the Pennsylvania 
insurance code. Briefly, he thinks it is 
terrible. It puts a strong iron fence 
around the stock companies which must 
have $750,000 capital and surplus before 
they can be licensed, while around some 
of the companies and fraternals and so- 
cieties against which the public needs 
all the protection possible there is a 
fence of cobwebs which doesn’t mean a 
thing. That $750,000 margin of safety is 
a fine thing, but there are other insur- 
ance carriers which haven't a margin of 
any kind. 

“Now, where is the justice and com- 
mon sense of that?” asked the commis- 
sioner pointedly. “Why should people 
who insure in fraternals and weak 


re- 
ciprocals and assessment companies of 
various types be discriminated against 
in this way? Isn’t Pennsylvania their 


state as well as the state of the policy- 
holders in the strong stock companies ? 
Insurance is insurance. Every system 
has its advocates and followers, but no 
system should be unsound and unsafe. 

“There is a fraternal act to cover cer- 
tain kinds of companies and to me this 
act is indefensible. It permits fraternals 
from everywhere to come in here with 
scarcely any regulation and often to 
gather money mostly for the enrichment 
of a few insiders.” 


The Hearings 

Discussing the proceedings at the hear- 
ings the commissioner said: 

“The representatives of the society, 
fraternal or reciprocal appear before me 
either in the Department office or in the 
Senate caucus room and I show them the 
audit we have made of their sworn state- 
ments for the seven-year period. We 
give them five minutes to look over the 
figures which, of course, they immedi- 
ately recognize as their own. We then 
direct their attention to the item of ac- 
quisition cost, which in one 


case Was aS 
high as 87%, and ask them for an ex- 
planation. The explanations often would 


not make good reading for 
holders. 


Write Impudent Letter to Policy- 
holders 

“When pressed for facts about the 
high acquisition cost, it develops that the 
fraternals say they must have agents and 
to keep them are obliged to pay a rea- 
sonable commission. The original idea 
that the members of fraternals will pay 
the secretary without cost of collection 
has proven a fallacy. We have had 
cases of fraternals where they collected 
dues on policies maturing twenty years 
hence and when the policies mature 
they have the nerve, not only to refuse 
to pay but to harangue and lecture the 
poor member. They tell him that he 
as been getting his insurance all these 
years too cheaply and that, therefore, he 


the policy- 


is largely to blame for the fraternal 
being insolvent. Some of these letters 
are decidedly impertinent. Lots of the 


policyholders are lapsed-out by reason 
of constant rate increases. One of the 
raternals only about 55% solvent has 
hundreds of thousands of members. 
am constantly being told that it 
would be disastrous for me to compel 
these organizations to get on a solvent 
basis. I feel sorry for them, but they 
should not be permitted to continue mis- 
eading people. 
Demand Private Hearings 


Some of the companies we have been 


after have gone to court to restrain me 
from holding a public hearing—and all 
these hearings are private in those cases 
—but the Department’s report on them 
is public. 

“Another item we scrutinize carefully 
is that of dividends. We have asked 
number of reciprocals why they have 
paid dividends, but not to stockholders. 
Certain insurance companies and insur- 
ance corporations pay $6,000,000 a year 
tax besides $300,000 annual fees. They 
should be fairly treated by the state and 
protected from competition from insur- 
ance companies which do not comply 
with the law.” 


Donaldson and Dearden 


I thought it was time to ask Mr. Bar- 
fod to explain why he dumped the ad- 
visory boards and the first question I 
asked was this: 

“Do you care to comment on two of 
your outspoken critics in the business, 
Thomas B. Donaldson, one of your 
predecessors, and Robert R. Dearden, 
editor of “The United States Review?” 

“T don’t object to commenting upon 
anything that has to do with the le- 
gitimate business of this department or 
myself. Now, about Tom. He is a man 
of integrity, and was a most honest pub- 
lic official, but I also think that he was 
impractical.” 

Commissioner Barfod talked about 
Donaldson without any chanee in his 
voice or manner, but evidently he re- 
sents the tone of his treatment in the 
“United States Review.” What has riled 
him is what he regards as reflections on 
his Americanism, a questioning of 
whether he is an American citizen. 

Letter From Roosevelt 
was naturalized twenty-one years 
he said, “and if you want any tes- 
timonial about my Americanism you can 
find it in the last book which Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote as he devoted almost a 


sa | 


” 
ayo, 


page to me.” 
Mr. Barfod then showed the writer a 
letter from Colonel Roosevelt which 


hangs on his wall, written from Oyster 
Bay on December 3rd, 1915, and sent at 
the time of the sailing of Ford’s peace 
ship. The letter in part follows: 

You may show this letter to anyone whom it 
may concern. I know you well. You are 
American citizen. You were born in Denmark; 
but you are not a Danish-American any more 
than Jacob Riis was. You are a straight Ameri- 
can, just as good an American as any man 
whose ancestors came over on the Mayflower 
or settled on the banks of the James three 
centuries ago. As I said when I vouched for 
you at Syracuse, you are a plain, unconditional 
American. T may add that in our views as to 
the needs of good citizenship in this country 
and indeed on the fundamental political ques- 
tions you and I have been in entire agreement. 


The $175,000 Appropriation 


Getting down to the actual subject of 
his advisory board action Commissioner 
Barfod explained the insurance laws of 
Pennsylvania, describing the authority 
they have to appoint employes, some of 
whom are named in the acts, and au- 
thority for the employment of additional 
examiners, inspectors, accountants, etc., 
for the purpose of carrying on the work 
of the department. 

He said that the appropriation of the 
legislature for the work of the depart- 
ment is $175,000 a year, payable out of 
the fees collected. Continuing, he said: 

“That has always been more than suf- 
ficient to run the department and it has 
been a practice to turn back into the 
state the surplus. Sometimes commis- 
sioners have sought to see how eco- 
nomically they could run the depart- 
ment; how much aoe they could save 
out of that $175,000. I don’t think that 
it is the province of the insurance de- 
partment to see how much of this money 
it can save; but rather its purpose is to 


an 


indicate how well it can accomplish its 
work. I don’t want to make any rec- 
ord in salvaging anything out of the 


$175,000. The state of Pennsylvania is 


not so miserably poor that it needs any 
savings of this amount. 


The Advisory Boards 

“With the best intentions in the world 
a former insurance commissioner (Mr. 
Donaldson) thought he would build up 
a wonderful Departmental organization 
by stepping outside of the Department 
and organizing little county associations 
or clubs in as many of the sixty-seven 
counties of Pennsylvania as he could. 
Each county organization was to col- 
lect a certain number of members to act 
as an advisory board which would ex- 
amine applicants for licenses as agents 
and brokers and send the names in to 
the Department with recommendations 
that the licenses be issued. of 
them were called special examiners; 
some who did not like the title of ‘ex- 
aminer’ were called special deputies. 
There is no special deputy insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania. These 
examiners or special deputies got beau- 
tifully engraved certificates, with the 
impressive seal of the state of Penn- 
sylvania in pink, blue, gold or white. If 
a man wanted to engage in the sale of 
insurance he had to go to an advisory 
board and be examined. He would then 
appear before the board and answer 
some highly technical questions relative 
to the insurance business. 


Character of the Boards 
“Some of these boards were composed 
of conscientious men who tried to do 
their jobs as well as they could. In at 
least three of the counties the boards 
were composed of the highest type of in- 
surance men. Just to mention three, they 
were the boards of Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh), Dauphin County (Harris- 
burg), and Philadelphia County (Phila- 
delphia). There were some other boards 
which certainly were not high-grade and 
whose motives in accepting and reject- 
ing applicants were open to question. 
Some acted as a monopoly, going on the 
theory that there are enough men in 
the insurance business already. Others 
sometimes seemed actuated by personal 
enmity. In fact, it got so that in certain 
sections of the state when a man was 
rejected for license to do business he 
would go around saying, ‘It doesn’t mean 
a thing. The board were afraid of me. 
They thought I would get some of their 
business so they gave me the gate.’ 
oe too, the boards in some 


Some 


Then, cases 
were a joke as a man rejected in one 
county would appear before the board in 
another county and get through. 
Took Over Licensing Power 

“T finally wrote out and got a list 
all the board members and was 
prised at the types of companies 
of them represented. 

“After T had been here a while I found 
that in the first three weeks I was in 
Harrisburg there had been 450 refusals 
to license. My precedessor had given 
the boards so much power that an ac- 
ceptance or a rejection of an application 
by them was regarded by the Insurance 
Department as automatic. 

“The wording of the act is weak. Tt 


of 
sur- 
some 


says the Commissioner may license a 
man. It should read: ‘shall license,’ if 
he is satisfied that the license should be 


given. 

“Another reason why T was satisfied 
the system would not work was that the 
37,000 agents and brokers in Pennsyl 
vania had 140,000 different licenses. This 
meant that if you got by once you could 
get bv lots of times. 

The Police Powers of a State 

“T hold that the police power of the 
state should not be delegated to private 
individuals or miscellaneous bodies or pri- 
vate organizations; that the development 
should cover the entire state; and not 
stand for a situation which merely cov- 
ers a certain number of counties. 

“We decided to bring the licensing 
power back to the Department and I es- 


tablished an agency division, 


which is A. A. 
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We 
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Why Building Owners Need 


Contract Bond Protection 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety has just 
gotten out an interesting circular for 
agents giving reasons why owners about 
to build need the protection of a good 
contract bond. A number of the most 
interesting points made are these: 

1. A contract bond is a non-cancellable 
financial guarantee standing between the 
owner and a possible increase in cost. 

2. It guarantees that the contractor 
will fulfill all the contractual obligations. 

3. It saves the owner harmless from 
claims arising from the construction 
operations. 

4. It increases the contractor’s finan- 
cial strength, for the benefit of the 
owner, in relation to the work bonded, 
by an amount equal to the penal sum to 
the bond. 


Helps Finance Project 

5. It assists the owner to finance the 
project because it removes uncertainty 
regarding the cost of the undertaking. 

» The owner has the best chance of 
obtaining the maximum value for the 
money expended if he lets the work after 
competitive bidding and requires a cor- 
porate surety bond for his protection, 
While many new schemes of “cost plus” 
or “cost plus a fee” contracts have been 


suggested, none of them, in gener al, 1s 
as satisfactory or as economical to the 
owner as the good old_ time tested 
method of competitive bidding under 


which such a very large percentage of 
construction work has been and will be 
performed. 

Competitive bidding brings the price 
down but it does not work well without 
requiring contract bonds. 

An owner should engage the services 
of a competent architect or engineer and 
tell him the contract will be let after 
competitive bidding, also that a contract 
bond issued by a reputable corporate 
surety will be required for the owner’s 
protection. No one has yet been able to 
improve on this formula when consider- 
ing the best interests of the owner. 

7. No owner desires to have his work 
done by an irresponsible contractor; and 
while an architect or engineer might 
form an opinion on the contractor’s re- 
sponsibility, he will not back that opin- 
ion by assuming a large financial obliga- 
tion as does the surety when it writes a 
contract bond. 

8. Whether or not the contractor is 
“responsible” for the work to be let de- 
pends on the following elements: integ- 
rity, ability, experience, necessary plant 
and organization, sufficient financial 
strength to successfully carry on the 
contracts already under way, as well as 
the contract about to be awarded, also 
any other contracts taken before the 
newly awarded contract is completed. 

All of these elements are inseparably 
tied up to the question of whether or 
not the contractor will, for the price bid, 
satisfactorily complete the contract and 
turn the structure over to the owner free 
of liens or any other claims arising from 
the construction operations. In 
states the owner is liable for unpaid la- 
bor and material bills, and if the con- 
tractor cannot pay, the owner has to. 
Hard pressed contractors have been 
known to take money paid in on one job 
to retire bills on some other job and then 
when the bills came due on the first job 
the contractor had no money and the 
owner had to pay the second time. Con- 
tractors sometimes become involved in 
other business ventures to the detriment 
of their regular construction operations. 

When Trouble Comes 

Whenever trouble comes to a con- 
tractor and his creditors are filing liens, 
attaching payments and otherwise hunt- 
ing their pay, it generally means trouble 
to any owner unless the owner is pro- 
tected by an adequate surety bond. An- 
other hazard exists in claims for per- 
sonal injuries or property damages aris- 


many * 


ing from the construction operations. 
These frequently run to large sums and 
in numerous cases the owner is legally 
liable for the payment if the contractor 
is unable to meet it or has failed to fully 
protect himself with liability insurance. 
No owner sidesteps trouble and is sure 
the contract will be completed for the 
price bid unless he obtains the protec- 


tion of an adequate corporate surety 
bond. 
9. Substitutes for corporate surety 


bonds will be unsatisfactory to the owner 
if trouble comes to the job, as personal 
sureties will probably deny liability and 
will only pay after a lawsuit, and acce pt- 
ing securities from the contractor or in- 
creasing the amount of retained per- 
centage or holding certified checks takes 
working capital aw: ay from the contrac- 
tor and does not increase his financial 
strength as does a contract bond. If a 
default occurs on work wherein the 
owner has attempted to secure himself 
by a deposit, the owner and his attor- 
ney will have all the troubles the claim 
departments of the sureties now have in 
determining which bills should be paid 
and which rejected, also whether to al- 
low any claims presented for damages 
to persons or property. 

These questions are not as simple as 
inexperienced persons may think and 
the owner must always keep in mind 
that in using any deposit of this kind he 
is expending funds belonging to the con- 
tractor who may or may not approve of 
what is done and who is quite apt to sue 
for a recovery of part or all of the 
deposit. 

10. In practically every instance where 
the public’s money is expended for con- 
struction work, the expenditure is made 
under laws that require the contractor 
to furnish an adequate surety bond be- 
cause it is universally recognized that 
there is an economic necessity in safe- 
guarding the expenditure of public funds 
and that the protection afforded by a 
contract bond is well worth its cost. All 
the reasons that make it desirable to 
secure bond protection on public work 
apply equally to construction work paid 
for with private funds. 


11. Having a very keen realization of 
the hazards surrounding any contracting 
operation, the surety companies almost 
invariably require adequate corporate 
surety bonds when reletting work on de- 
faulted contracts because the sureties 
know the protection received is well 
worth the small fees charged. When 
such a bond is obtained the surety pays 





the other surety the full manual rate for 
the bond. ‘There is no attending pub- 
licity and no attempt is made to capital- 
ize the transaction as an argument on 
the worth of suretyship; still the fact 
remains that whenever a surety pays for 
a bond premium it attests its sincerity 
to the statement that a corporate surety 
bond is well worth all it costs—and a 
very large number of such bonds are 
paid for every year. 





AGENTS MUST RENDER SERVICE 





Schryver & Geyler, Newark Managers 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Say 
Assured Has Right to Expect It 
In writing about agents who should as- 

sist in rendering service, Schryver 

Geyler, managers of the ‘Newark office 
of the United States Fidelity & Guaran- 
ty Co., say in their monthly bulletin 
that: “One of the best arguments ad- 
vanced by the insurance agent in selling 


a policy or bond is the service that he 
and his company renders. He talks 
service and sells service, and his assured 
has a right to expect service. 

“But to fail to give first-class service 
is not always the fault of the claim de- 
partment at a branch office. It is some- 
times due to the agent’s failure to make 
prompt and intelligent reports of claims. 
It is impossible for a branch office claim 
department to give prompt and efficient 
service unless full information is given 
by the assured and agent. 


“Every agent should make it a point 
of prime importance to render the ut- 
most possible assistance. The report of 
an accident, burglary, or robbery, or any 
other claim coming under the provisions 
of any policy or bond, should be com- 
plete in every detail. If the agent sub- 
mits the proof of loss or notification of 
a claim he should be as explicit and 
careful in giving all necessary informa- 
tion as he would be in filling out an 
application for life insurance.” 








George EK. Hayes Answers 
Some Fiduciary Questions 


George E. Hayes, vice-president of the 
New York office of the Union In- 
demnity, answers the following questions 
which have been asked by agents: 

Fiduciary Bonds 

1. Q. Define fiduciary bonds and di- 
vide them into two general classes ac- 
cording to the laws which govern them. 

A. Fiduciary bonds are those guar- 
antees given by individuals having under 
their control property, the equitable 
title to which is vested in another, man- 
aging such property according to the 
laws which govern their particular trust. 
The two general classes are those in 
which a fiduciary is required merely to 
collect and distribute an estate and that 
in which he is required to collect, invest 
and pay over the income. 

2. Q. Name a type of bond of the 
first class and explain fully the guar- 
antee furnished by such a bond. 

A. A type of bond of the first class 
is the administration bond. This bond 
guarantees that the duly appointed rep- 
resentative of the estate of a deceased 
person will collect the estate, pay all 
legal debts and distribute the balance of 
the estate, acting at all times in accord 
with the laws governing the conduct of 
administrators in the particular jurisdic- 
tion in which he is acting. 

3. Q. Name a type of bond of the 
second class and explain fully the guar- 
antee furnished by such a bond. 

A. A type of bond of the second class 
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is the testamentary trustee’s bond. This 
bond guarantees that a trustee desig- 
nated in a decendent’s will, will assume 
legal title to the property left in trust 
by the will, manage, sell, mortgage, in- 
vest, pay over income to beneficiaries 
or otherwise treat or dispose of it in 
strict accordance with the terms of the 
said will in so far as that will does not 
conflict with the laws governing the cre- 
ation of trusts in the particular state in 
which the trust is set up. 

4. Q. What are the three prime re- 
quisites you would expect to find re- 
flected in an application for a fiduciary 
bond? Explain the part each plays in 
the underwriting of such a bond. Is 
any one of them ever dispensable? 


A. Three prime requisites one should 
expect to find reflected in an applica- 
tion for a fiduciary bond are (1) Char- 
acter, (2) Capacity and (3) Capital. 
Character means the inherent honesty 
of a person. Character being an indis- 
pensable_ requisite for all bonds, is 
necessarily most important in fiduciary- 
ship, where the fiduciary has legal and 
complete title to and control of the prop- 
erty of another, where honesty plays a 
major part. Capacity means the ability 
of a fiduciary to carry out the duties he 
has undertaken in the trusteeship. This 
ability includes a knowledge of the laws 
which govern the trust undertaken. C api- 
tal means the personal financial responsi- 
bility of the applicant reflecting the 
source of his means to reimburse the 
trust estate in case any of his acts or 
omissions should create a dificit for 
which he would be liable. Character and 
capacity are absolutely necessary in the 
applicant; capital may be dispensed with 
when the other two are present. 


5. Q. In underwriting a fiduciary 
bond, would you attach any importance 
to the degree of kinship shown to be ex- 
isting between a fiduciary and persons 
having an equitable interest in the trust? 
Why? 

A. In underwriting a fiduciary bond 
one should attach much importance to 
the degree of relationship shown to be 
existing between a fiduciary and_per- 
sons having-an equitable interest in the 
trust because experience shows the more 
closely related the fiduciary is to the 
other persons interested in the trust, the 


less risk is assumed by the surety due’ 


to the fact that the moral effect of kin- 
ship is an influential factor. For exam- 
ple, the kindred feeling of a mother for 
her children would deter her from mis- 
appropriating their shares of an estate, 
while cousins or nephews or fiduciaries 
of such remote relationship might have 
little more regard for the interests of 
others than a stranger would be ex- 
pected to have since the far-reaching ef- 
fect of close kinship would not be 
present. 
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WEY are Fire Insurance rates too low to produce even 
that small profit to which capital is admittedly en- 
titled when at hazard in the insurance business? When 
the normal loss ratio leaves no margin for a catastrophe, 
the purpose of insurance is defeated. 

One property owner adopts every recommendation to 
safeguard against fire loss and we give credit in his Fire 
Insurance rate for these improvements, reducing his rate 


ge, thus placing a premium upon fire 


below the averag 


prevention. 

Another owner disregards every warning, permits 
established protection to deteriorate,endangering his own 
property and his neighbors’ and often many lives beside. 
Do we always penalize this criminal carelessness by com- 
mensurate increase in Fire Insurance rate? If not, we 
have discriminated against the careful owner, and cut 
each time a little deeper into the margin of safety of 
the business that underlies the country’s whole credit 
structure. 


If we write a poor risk at less than the proper rate, 


part of the difference will eventually be charged to our 


best customer with the safest risk. 


The American 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
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